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PREFACE. 



In laying before the public this deeply afiecting and romantic 
trial, which I have not without reason called on the title- 
page the most interesting of all trials for witchcraft ever 
known, I will first give some account of the history of the 
manuscript. 

At Coserow, in the Island of Usedom, my former cure, 
the same which was held by our worthy author some two 
hundred years ago, there existed under a seat in the choir of 
the church a sort of niche, nearly on a level with the floor. 
I had, indeed, often seen a heap of various writings in this 
recess ; but owing to my short sight, and the darkness of 
the place, I had taken them for antiquated hymn-books, 
which were lying about in great nimibers. But one day, 
while I was teaching in the church, I looked for a paper 
mark in the Catechism of one of the bo3rs, which I could not 
immediately find ; and my old sexton, who was past eighty 
(and who, although called Appelman, was thoroughly unlike 
his namesake in our story, being a very worthy, although a 
most ignorant man), stooped down to the said niche, and 
took from it a folio volume which I had never before ob- 
served, out of which he, without the slightest hesitation, 
tore a strip of paper suited to my purpose, and reached it to 
me. I immediately seized upon the book, and, aft;er a 

few minutes perusal, I know not which was greater, m^ 
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astonishment or my vexation at this costly prize. The 
manuscript, which was bound in vellum, was not only defec- 
tive both at the beginning and at the end, but several leaves 
had even been torn out here and there in the middle. I 
scolded the old man as I had never done during the whole 
course of my life ; but he excused himself, saying that one 
of my predecessors had given him the manuscript for waste 
paper, as it had lain about there ever since the memory of 
man, and he had often been in want of paper to twist round 
the altar-candles, &c. The aged and half-blind pastor had 
mistaken the folio for old parochial accounts which could be 
of no more use to any one.* 

No sooner had I reached home than I fell to work upon 
my new acquisition, and after reading a bit here and there 
with considerable trouble, my interest was powerfully excited 
by the contents. 

I soon felt the necessity of making myself better acquainted 
with the nature and conduct of these witch trials, with the 
proceedings, nay, even with the history of the whole period 
in which these events occur. But the more I read of these 
extraordinary stories, the more was I confounded; and 
neither the trivial Beeker (die bezatiberte fFeUy the enchanted 
world), nor the more careful Horst (ZavberUhliothek^ the 
library of magic), to which, as well as to several other works 
on the same subject, I had flown for information, could re- 
solve my doubts, but rather served to increase them. 

Not alone is the demoniacal character, which pervades 
nearly all t)iese fearful stories, so deeply marked, as to fill 

*" The ori^al manuscript does indeed contain several accounts which 
at first sight may Ittve led to this mistake; besides, the handwriting is 
extremely difficult (o read, and in several places the paper is disooloored and 
decayed. 
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the attentiTe reader with feelings of alternate horror and 
dismay, bnt the eternal and unchangeable laws of human 
feeling and action are often arrested in a manner so violent 
and unforeseen, that the understanding is entirely baffled. 
For instance, one of the original trials which a friend of 
mine, a lawyer, discovered in our province, contains the ac- 
cxnmt of a mother, who, after she had sufiPered the torture, 
and received the holy Saxjrament, and was on the point of 
going to the stake, so utterly lost all maternal feeling, that 
her ooDscienoe obliged her to accuse as a witch her only 
dearly loved daughter, a girl of fifteen, against whom no 
one had ever entertained a suspicion, in order, as she said, 
to save her poor soul. The court, justly amazed at an event 
which probably has never since been paralleled, caused the 
state of the mother's mind to be examined both by clergymen 
and physicians, whose original testimonies are still appended to 
the records, and are all highly &vourable to her soundness of 
mind. The unfortunate daughter, whose name was Elizabeth 
Heg^l, was actually executed on the strength of her mother's 
accusation.* 

The explanation commonly received at the present day, 
that these phenomena were produced by means of animal 
magnetism, is utterly insufficient. How, for instance, couM 
this account for the deeply demoniacal nature of old Lizzie 
Kolken as exhibited in the following pages ? It is utterly 
incomprehensible, and perfectly explains why the old pastor, 
notwithstanding the horrible deceits practised on him in the 
penoo of his daughter, retained as firm a faith in the truth 
of witchcraft as in that of the Gospel. 

* It is my inleiition to publiah ihif trial alfo^ u it po t i cwct werj great 
^TCoOugicai uiiBnM. 
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During the earlier centuries of the middle agesUttle was 
known of witchcraft. The crime of magic, wh^n it did 
occur, was leniently punished. For instance, the council oi 
Anc^a (314) ordained iixe whole punishment of witches tc 
consist in expulsion from the Christian community. The 
Visigoths punished them with stripes, and Charlemagne, h) 
advice of his bishops, confined them in prison until such time 
as they should sincerely repent.* It was not imtil verj 
soon before the Reformation, that Innocent' VIII. lamented 
that the complaints of universal Christendom against the 
evil practices of these women had become so general and 
so loud, that the most vigorous measures must be taken 
against them ; and towards the end of the year 1489, he 
caused the notorious Hammer for Witches {Malleus Mallei 
ficarum) to be published, according to which proceedings 
were set cm foot with the most fa^natical zeal, not only is 
Catholic, but, strange to say, even in Protestant Christen- 
dom, which in other respects abhorred everything belonging 
to Catholicism. Indeed, the Protestants far outdid the 
Catholics in cruelty, until, among the latter, the noble* 
minded Jesuit, J. Spec, and amcmg the former, but not 
until seventy years later, the excellent Thomasius, by de- 
grees put a stop to these horrors. 

After careful examination into the nature and charac- 
teristics of witchcraft^ I soon perceived that among all these 
strange and. often romantic stories, not one surpassed my 
'' amber witch" in lively interest ; and I determined to throw 
her adventures into the form of a romance. Fortunatelyj 
however, I was soon convinced that her story was already 
in itself the most interesting of all romances ; and that I 

* Horst, Zauberbibliothek, vi. pw 231. 
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should do far better to leave it in ite original antiquated 
form, omitting whatever would be unmteresting to modem 
readedrs, or so universally known as to need no repetition. 
I have therefore attempted, not indeed to supply what is 
miBSing at the beginning and end, but to restore those 
leaves which have been torn out of the middle, imitating, as 
accurately as I was able, the language and manner of the 
old biographer, in order that the difference between the 
ori^nal narrative, and my own interpolations, might not be 
too evident 

This I have done with mudi trouble, and after many in- 
effectual attempts ; but I refrain from pointing out the par- 
ticular passages which I have supplied, so as not to disturb 
the historical interest of the greater part of my readers. 
For modem criticism, which has now attained to a degree of 
acatenesB never before equalled, such a confession would be 
entirely superfluous, as critics will easily distinguish the 
passages where Pastor Sdhweidler speaks from those written 
by Pastor Meinhold. 

I am, nevertheless, bound to give the public some account 
of what I have omitted, namely, — 

1st. Such long prayers as were not very remarkable for 
Cfaristiaa unction. 

2d. WeU known stories out of the Thirty Years' War. 

3d. Signs and wonders in the heavens, which were seen 
here and there> and which are recorded by other Pomeranian 
writers of these fearful times ; for instance, by Micrselius.* 
Bat when these events formed part of the tale itself, as, for 

* Vom Alten Pommerlande (of old Pomenuiia), book y. 
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instance, the cross on the Streckelberg, I, of course, allowec 
them to stand. 

4th. The specification of the whole income of the cburcl 
at CoseroWi before and dnring the terrible times of thi 
Thirty Years' War. 

5th. The enumeration of the dwellings left standing, aftei 
the devastations made by the enemy in every village through' 
out the parish. 

» 

6th. The names of the districts to which this or tha 
member of the congregation had emigrated. 

7th. A ground plan and description of the old Manse. 

I have likewise here and there ventured to make a fe^ 
changes in the language, as my author is not always con 
siitant in the use of his words or in his orthography. Thi 
latter I have, however, with very few exceptions, retained. 

And thus I lay before the gracious reader a work 
glowing with the fire of heaven, as well as with that o 
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INTBODUCTION. 



The origin d{ our l)iographer cannot be traced with any 
degree of certainty, owing to the loss of the first part of his 
manuscript. It is, however, pretty clear that he was not a 
Pomeranian, as he says he was in Silesia in his youth, and 
mentions relations scattered &r and wide, not onLy at Ham^ 
btorg and Cologne, but even at Antwerp ; above all, his 
South-'German language beltrays a foreign origin, and he 
makes use of words which are, I believe, peculiar to Swabia. 
He must, however, have been living for a long time in 
Pomerama at the time he wrote, as he even more frequently 
uses Low-German expressions, such as occur in contem- 
porary native Pomeranian writers. 

Since he sprang from an ancient noble &mily, as he says 
on several occasions, it is possible that some particulars 
relating to the Schweidlers might be discovered in the family 
records of the seventeenth century which would give a clue 
to his native country ; but I have sought for that name in 
all the sources df information accessible to me, in vain, and 
am led to suspect that our author, like many of his contem- 
poraries, laid aside his nobility and changed his name when 
he took holy orders. 

I will not, however, venture on any further conjectures ; 
tbe manuscript, of which six chapters are missing, begins 
with the words ^' Imperialists plundered," and evidently the 
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previous pages must have contained an account of the 
breaking out of the Thirty Years* War in the island of Use- 
dom. It goes on as follows : — 

^' Coffers, chests, and closets were all plundered and broken 
to pieces, and my surplice also was torn, so that I remained in 
great distress and tribulation. But my poor little daughter they 
did not find, seeing that I had hidden her in the stable, which was 
dark, without which I doubt not they would have made my heart 
heavy indeed. The lewd dogs would even have been rude to my 
old maid Ilse, a woman hard upon fifty, if an old comet had not 
forbidden them. Wherefore I gave thanks to my Maker when the 
wild guests were gone, that I had first saved my child from their 
clutches, although not one dust of flour, nor one grain of com, 
nor one morsel of meat even of a finger's length was left, and I 
knew not how I should any longer support my own life, and my; 
poor child's. Item^ I thanked GUxi that I had likewise secured 
the vasa sacra, which I had forthwith buried in the church in j 
front of the altar, in presence of the two churchwardens, Hin- 
rich Seden and Claus Bulken, of Uekeritze, conunending them 
to the care of God. And now because, as I haxp already said, | 
I was suffering the pangs of hunger, I wrote to his lordship the! 
Sheriff Wittich v. Appelmann, at Pudgla,* that for the love of 
God and his holy Gospel he should send me that which his high- ' 
ness' grace Philippus Julius had allowed me as pr€Bstanda firom the ; 
convent at Pudgla, to wit, thirty bushels of barley and twenty- \ 
five marks of silver, which, howbeit his lordship had always 
withheld from me hitherto (for he was a very hard inhuman man, 
inasmuch as he despised the holy G-ospel and the preaching of 
the Word, and openly, without shame, revUed the servants of 
God, saying that they were useless feeders, and that Luther had 
but half cleansed the pigstye of the church — God mend it !). But 
he answered me nothing, and I should have perished for want 
if Hinrich Seden had not begged for me in the parish. May God 
reward the honest fellow for it in eternity ! Moreover, he was 
then growing old, and was sorely plagued by his wicked wife 
Lizzie Kolken. Methought when I married them that it would 
not turn out over well, seeing that she was in common report of 
* A castle in Usedom, fonnerly a celebrated convent 
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having long Kved in unchastity with Wittich Appehnann, who 
had ever been an arch-rogue, and especially an arrant whore- 
master, and such the Lord never blesses. This same Seden now 
brought me five }paves, two sausages, and a goose, which old 
goodwife Paal, at Loddin, had given him ; also a flitch of bacon 
from the fiurmer Jack Tewert. But he said I must shield him 
from his wife, who would have had half for herself, and when he 
denied her she cursed him, and wished him gout in his head, 
whereupon he straightway felt a pain in his right cheek, and it 
was quite hard and heavy already. At such shocking news I 
was affirighted, as became a good pastor, and asked whether 
peradventure he believed that she stood in evil communication 
with Satan, and could bewitch folks ? But he said nothing, and 
shrugged his shoulders. So I sent for old Lizzie to come to me, 
who was a tall, meagre woman of about sixty, with squinting 
eyes, so that she could not look any one in the £ice ; likewise 
with quite red hair, and indeed her goodman had the same. But 
though I diligraitly admonished her out of God's word, she made 
no answer until at last I said, ^ Willt thou unbewitch thy good- 
man (for I saw from the window how that he was raving in the 
street like a piadman), or willt thou that I should inform the 
magistrate of thy deeds ?' then, indeed, she gave in, and promised 
that he should soon be better (and so he was) ; moreover she 
begged that I would give her some bread and some bacon, inas- 
much as it was three days since she had had a bit of anything to 
pat between her lips, saving always her tongue. So my daughter 
gave her half a loaf, and a piece of bacon about two hands- 
breadtbs large; but she did not think it enough, and muttered 
between her teeth ; whereupon my daughter said, ^ If thou art 
not oonteat, thou old witch, go thy ways and help thy goodman ; 
see how he has laid his head on Zabel's fence, and stamps with 
his feet for pain.' Whereupbn she went away, but still kept 
mattering between her teeth, ^ Yea, forsooth, I will help him 
and thee too.' " 
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How the Imperialists robbed me o( all that was left, and likewise broke into 
the Church aild stole the Pasa 'Sacra ; also what inore l>efel 'n^. 

^AWeb a feV ^a'^s, Wh^n -^e \^ '^tt^a. 'd!hn6st tdl (Att^fcod^ my tet 
<K)w fen (k>Mr<L d^ad (tlM$ ^olv<^ tiad aSMii%d^^u!i!M tlie <<rther6, 
%:s metttionM above), nd/t tvfth^^ a i^tix)ng soj^ei^m that Llzs^e bad 
^liand in i^, s^dng tha% 'the iK>0^ be^ Itkd lettt^ heartily 'Hie d^ 
h^at^ ; biit IleaV^ that ^o-a yglr^r jti^, stoinglMt I wo^d noft 
"^l^^g^y ecOtimniate any ^e ; aM it iriay hh.ife b^n %h« tirill df 
KS'dd, whose '♦ei^lh I have ^H desetVed. SiitMMt^ t leas dnce 
%ftore In gt^^efed, aild my dahlghte* Maty »pic^ed itty hteW: with 
%€* ^ghs, wlieh. the'ctty Was faised tliat aJfW*h€ir ti'oop of *Iii]5)ljHaliite 
W8is 'com6 to UekerJtze, fenA wkstoarauding there 1il6rfe ci*ael!y Ihlte 
'^ver, 'ahd, 'moi*edvef , 'had 'burnt %alf the vfllkge. Wh^^re I 
^o Ittoger thetoglk myself satfe in my cottagfe ; and aft€^ I liad cOrtf- 
teended evei*y thing t6l!hfe Lofrd in aMvenf^yw, 1 wftrt tip wfth 
%ny danglft^and 6M Ilse ilitb the "Stredk^efg * wh^ffe I Itlrcady 
•had look^'ofdt'fbV cWrs^vds a hofe IJfce'li bavem, Vc&l gt6Wn over 
^itli braiiibles, kgairn^ the liiriie when the troubles should ^rive ts 
^ithttr. We -therefo^fe took wiUh iis all we had Wt to His fot- the 
ilupfH^t'of our'bodiesj'atiid fled irito the wodds, sighing and weeping, 
Svhiliher we soon w^re follow^ by the old men, and tlie Wohien, 
and children ; these raised a great dry of htinger when they sawiriiy 
daughter sitting on b, log knd 'eating a bit of brie&d and meat, and 
the little tbmgs camfe witli their tiny liands stretched out and cried 
*' Have dome too, liave some too." Therefore, being jtistly moved 
by sti(^h grea;t distress, I hindered not 'my daughter *fro1h tearing 
all the bread and meat that remained among the hungry childrrti. 
But first I made them pray — " The eyes of all wait upon thee ;"| 
upon which words I then spake comfortably to the people, telling 
them that the Lord, who had now fed their little children, would 

* A considerable mountain close to the sea near Coserow. 

t Ps. cxlv. 15, 16. 
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iiCfm^ 4ie f)]M» of v^m. an4 tb?i V»iiMn& »? <?P9* i;?wwi^ fp. ^%^ 
w^^mld. e^jg^es^ tfcs^t the eji^emy was in ttxe village., I kad 
enough, to do to k^p th^ W4>fl^en <|iue^, t]^1j th^ mghi xwt; by th^jj^ 
flim^«leaft )M»e9tal^B£( betray 0ttivhidji^g-^pJi9f^t9) ^he ^srijnel ^WOT t 
iMid imoi^ siMJ whm it b^g9A tQ sp^l nntotiy^ af^ pareaep,il|]jy t]^ 
Mgbl; fliweft ^lem^ ^^ugk thj^ tir^es*^ I th^foi^ ^ 0I4 
F^iaa^li 1^ tQ tlp^e top of the )^, t^^ hieipodg^t looi: ^19^4 and ^ 
hfm mttery 9^9P<^ bu,t tQl4 hw ^ t9ke^g9P4 CQA^ tb^t th^ did, not 
lee^UvA ftomi th^yilfogf^aeeiQg th^t th^tip)igl^t h^but jo^t b^^ui^. 
Tim he pidn^^d^ a^ soon i^ufi^ wi^tb, tlp^ new9 tib^t a|»p«.t 
twml^ lufijfmfQSf^ hpfi gi^oped cM^iit of ' th|& vyiag^ ^wa^ thje 
I>Bm^«(yw» but th^ WS ibl^yi^a^w^s in Qamfs, Jtem,, be told m^ 
Aal bgr 1^ TiWidi?^ dj^p^s^ttion ^f G^ a g]?eat uujQQiber of bir<^ 
kad iwt^^ff^ ^ the juaiper-bx^^bfes. w;\4 ^laewb^r^,, ^d that if we 
POfM <9«lQh thw th^ would bo ^9^nt food for us. I tbere$;>re 
9lin»bed w ^^ WU ipyael^ and baving foun,d everything a^ be had 
^9JKif wi alapi peroeiyed %h^ tbe fir^ had, by th^ h^p of God's 
IMTC^y ahat^ bit th^ v^lage ; i^,. th£^t my oott^^ was left st^4- 
b^9 6r beyond my n^r^tft ^tnd deserts. ; X came dowu again and 
eoiQ^rted the pepple^ wyv^x " Tbe Lord bath given us a sign^ ^ 
he will feed UP, aal^e fec^th^p^pjeof Tsr^elin thje wilderness ; for 
h^ has aeipt ^ f^iue flight of fieldfares aprpss the barren ^ea,^ so that 
Ih^ whm- out of every bush m ye com^ near it. Who wUl noi^ 
nw dowiiip;|pthe^lk|ge, and put oS* the mane SM\dtsvilofmy dea4 
eow which lies out behiA4oji|Ltl\^(Huiui\0A?'' (for there was no horse- 
hair in all the viUiage, seeing that tbo ene<9y had loug since carried 
offer stabbed all the horses)^ i^ut. w> ^e would go, for fe^ was 
rtra^ger even tbiW hunger, tUl n(\y ^4 Use spoke, and wl, " I will 
gOy for I fear nothing, when I walk in the ways of God ; ouly giv^ 
ne « good stieh«" When old PaiBMsoh bfd lent her his staff, she 
hfgpin to aing^ << God th^ Father b^ with us," and was sooa out of 
sight among the bushes. Meanwhile I exhorted the people to set 
to work direotfy, and to eut Uttle wands fpr springes, aud to gather 
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berries while the moon still shone ; there were a great quantity of 
mountain-ash and elder-bushes all about the mountain. I myself 
and my daughter Mary stayed to guard the little children, becEiuse 
it was not safe there froia wolves. We therefore made a blazing 
fire, sat ourselves around it, and heard the little folks say the Ten 
Commandments, when there wsus a rustling and crackling behind 
us, and my daughter jumped up and ran into the cavern j crying, 
" Proh dolor hostis /"* But it was only some of the able-bodied 
men who had stayed behind in the village, and who now came to 
bring us word how things stood there. I therefore called to her 
directly, ^^Emergcu amid/* whereupon she came skipping joyously 
out, and sat d&wn again by the fire, and forthwith my warden 
Hinrich Seden related all tlmt had happened, and how his life had 
only been saved by means of his wife Lizzie Kolken ; but that 
* Jurgen Flatow, Chim Burse, Claus Peer and Chim Seideritz were 
killed, and the last named of them left lying on the church steps. 
The wicked incendiaries had burned down twelve sheds, and it 
was not their fault that the whole village was not destroyed, but 
only in consequence of the wind not being in the quarter that 
suited their purpose. Meanwhile they tolled the beUs in mockery 
and scorn, to see whether any one would come and quench tl»e 
fire ; and that when he and the three other young fellows came 
forward they fibred off their muskets at them, but, by God*« help, 
none of them were hit. Hereupon his three comrades jumped 
over the paling and escaped ; but him they caught, and had 
already teken aim at him with their firelocks, when his wife Lmie 
Kolken came out of the church with another troop and beckoned 
to them to leave him in peace. But they stabbed Lene Hebers as 
she lay in childbed, speared the child, and -flung it over Glaus 
Peer's hedge among the nettles, where it was yet lyhig when they 
came away. There was not a living soul lefb in the village, and 
still less a morsel of bread, so that unless the Lord took»pity on 
their need they must all die miserably of hunger. 

(Now who is to believe that such people can 6all themselves 
Christians !) 

I next enquired, when he had done speaking (but with many 
sighs, as any one may guess), after my cottage ; but of that they 
knew naught save that it was still standing. I thanked the Lord 

* Our author afterwards explains the learned education of the maiden. 
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therefinre with a quiet sigh ; and having asked old Seden what his 
wife had been doing in the church, I thought I should have died 
far giief when I heard that the villains came out of it with both 
the chalices and patens in their hands. I therefore spoke* very 
shaiply to old Lizaie, who now came slinking through the bushes ; 
but she anawered insolently^ that the strange soldiers had forced 
her to open the church, as her goodman had crept behind the hedge, 
^and nobody else was there ; that they had gone straight up to the 
akar, and seeing that one of the stones was not well fitted (which, 
truly, waa an areh-lie), had beg^ to dig with their swords till 
they found the chalices and patens ; or somebody else might have 
bedn^ed the qx>t to them, so I need not always to lay the blame 
on her, and rate her so haidly. 

Meanwhile the old men and the women came with a good store 
ei berries ; Uemj my old maid, with the cow's tail and mane, 
who brought word that the whole house was turned upside down, 
the windows all broken, and the books and writings trampled in 
the dirt in the midst of, the street, and the doors torn off their 
hinges. This, however, was a less sorrow to me than the cha- 
lices ; and I only bade the people make springes and snares, in 
order next morning to b^;in our fowling, with the help of 
tighty God. I therefore scraped the rods myself until near 
light ; and when we had made ready a good quantity, I told 
old Seden to repeat the evening blessing, which we all heard on 
our knees ; after which I wound up with a prayer, and then ad- 
monished the people to creep in under the bushes to keep them 
from the cold (seeing that it was now about the end of Septem- 
ber, and the wind blew very fresh from the sea), the men apart, 
and the women also apart l^ themselves. I myself went up with 
my daughter and my maid into the cavern, where I had not 
slept long before I heard old Seden moaning bitterly becauise, as 
he said, he was seized with the colic. I therefore got up and 
gave him my place, and sat down again by the fire to cut 
ipringes, till I iell asle^ for half an hour; and then morning 
broke, and by that time he had got better, and I woke the people 
to flMMidng prayer. This time old Paasch had to say it, but could 
ool get through with it properly, so that I had to help him. Whe- 
ther he had forgot it, or whether he was frightened, I cannot say. 
After we had all prayed most devoutly, we presently 
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0«l to^vovk, wedging' Hbe i^nges mto^ t&e tfees^ and kangii 
bevriat att annad tkeia ; while my daagliter todc cue of tl 
oMldr«n, and looked fer bladdbenies for tiieiv bieik&Bt. No 
wa wedged tbesiiaNB right aovosa the wood aJong the Mod 1 
1JekerHx»; and mark what a wondrooa aet of mesKj heSbl itoi 
gmeioua Ood I As I stepped kito the road' with the halehee i 
my haiad (it waa Seden his hatehety winch he had fatehed out i 
the villf^ earl^r ka the momiBg), I caught sight of a loaf as Ion 
as my arm wkiek a nven was pecking, and which daid>de8s an 
of the Imperial troopers had diepped oat of his knapsack the da 
before, for there were firesh hoc^P^oAvks in the sand bjr ik. So 
secretly buttoned the breast of my coat ores it^ 80» that non 
should peK)eive anything, although the aforesaid Ruasch ws 
close behind me} tltm, aU th^rest followed at no great distance 
Mow, hayk»g set tha spvingea so veiy early, towards noon w 
found such a great number of biida takea in them,, tibat Eat 
Berow, who went beside me while I took tkoD out, scarce coul 
hold them all in het apron ; and at the otiter end okl FSsgel 
pulled nearly as many out of his deiublet and cost-pockets. M; 
daughter then sat down with the rest of the womankind to plud 
the birds ; and as there wae no sah (indeed it was Jong sine 
most of us had tasted any), she desired two men to go down t 
the sea, and to foteh a little salt«water in an iron pot borrower 
jVoni Htaf^r Znter; and so they did. In tlus water we firs 
dipped the birds, and then roasted them at a large £re, while ou 
mouths watered only at the sweet sayoiir of them, seeing it wa 
so long since we had tasted any food. 

And now whan all waa ready, and the peo|^ seated on ihn 
earth, I said, <^ Behold how the Lord still foede his peof^ Israel 
in the wilderness with Draah qnails : if now he did yet more, and 
sent us a pieeo of manna bread from heaif«n, what think ye 1 
Would ye then ever weary of believing in him, and not mihm 
willingly endure aU want, tribulation, hunger and thirst, whioli 
he may hereafter ky upon you according to his gracious will 7*^ 
Whereupon they all answered and said, << Yea, surely P Effo : 
<< Will you then promiseme thk in troth ?^ And they said again, 
<( Tea, that will we !'' Then with tears I drew forth the loaf horn 
my breast, held it on high, and cried, <* Behold, th^, thou poor 
believing little flock, how sweet a manna loaf your fidthfol Re^ 
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batk sent je throng mel" WhcKeupon ^ep^allw^^ 
soblWMi, awl gioaiBed; aiidt tlie UMle>(^)d(r«n agaim cwiie viti^ 
of^aflsl heAd eiit tkeur ]iiaui3, crying '' See, bre«4^ br^ !'^ B^ii, 
aa I mtqmeiS eodd not pany fi)r he^ykieai. (^ soiil,. I bodie F9^9C^ 
his liitie girl mj tha Ci^o^Kur tt# wJfanilQ my Maory eut Hp th^ 
loaf and gftve to caelk hjft sharew ABdaow^i^aUjayfiilJ^l^^Ss^ 
to eat oaar neat £eobi God in the wild^nness. 

Maeuiwiiile I had to tell ¥i ^h^t ovMiioer 1 had found th«» 
Mriwwi maima hMad, wherein. I oi^leeled not 9gififk to esboirtc 
theooL to lay to heairt. this great sigii and woad^p^ how th«t Qodi 
in Ilia meicy had done to them aa of old to the pxo|>het ^j^x, 
to wlMom a ravexi broi^fat hvead in his great aeed la the wilder'^ 
likeiriae thia hxe^A ha4 hee^, giveii ta me by^meaoa oj^ 
r, vhieh ahowed it toi apte^ whea oth^rwi^ J, migbt hayei 
it by ia Bij heatineea withevt evef ^eeiag i^ 

ve weve aatiified wilh Ibod, I m^ the thaBkagiving' 

&om liuke xii. 24^ wheie the l^oxd saith, ^< QoDaider the rayena ; 

iw they netthflv aow nor reap ; wh^t^ oeitheir have stoiehous^ 

nor ham ; aad God feedeth them : how m^uch n^'ore are ye bett^ 

than the fhwla 1^' Bat ovr aias stank befi>ire the Xx)Td. For ol(^ 

j.immS^^ aa I aftefwasds hfiax^ wcndfd not eat ber hMrdsf because^ 

she thoaglit them imsavoury, but threw theim among the jm^ipeir 

buahaay irhefeapoa the wrath of the Jiprd waa kiijMUed agoji^t. 

us aa of old againat the people of lasaiely. and at night we £>muL 

hnt aeren biida ia the snarea, aad oei^t moj^niiig b«t two. !t<^ei^ 

tham did aa^ lavea eome ag«in to give us bread. Ai^Tberefor^ J 

rebuked old Lizzie, mi admonished the peof^e to take upoa 

thwuerivca williQ|^ the r%bteous ^hastiseviie^t of the Moat 

High Qod, to pi^y withovt eeaaii^, to retusn to^ theiii deaols^t^ 

dweUinga, and to see whether the ^U-^ag^ercifnl God would per^ 

adventure give them more ou the sea. That I ^Jso would call 

opon him with prayer night and day, remaittinglbr a time in the 

cavern with my daughter and the maid to watch the springes, 

and see whether his wrath might be turned from us. That they 

ahooU meanwhile put my manse to rights to the best of their 

power, aeeii^ that the Qold was become very irksonne to me^^ Thw 

thtj pKNaised me^ and departed with many sighs. What a Uttla 

flock I I counted but twenty-five souls where there used to be 

above eia^ity ; all the rest had been slain by hunger, pestilenc«bt 
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or the sword.* I then abode awhile alone and sorrowing' in the 
cave, praying to God, and sent my daughter with the maid into 
the village to see how things stood at the manse ; item, to gather 
together the books and papers, and also to bring me word whether 
Hinze the carpenter^ whom I had straightway sent back to the 
village, had knocked together some coffins for the poor corpses, 
80 that I might bury them next day. I then went to look at the 
springes, but foimd only one single little bird, whereby I saw 
that the wrath of God had not yet passed away. Howbeit, I 
found a fine blackberry bush, from which I' gathered nearly a 
pint of berries, and put them, together with the bird, in Staffiar 
Zuter his pot, which the honest fellow had left with us for a 
while, and set them on the fire for supper against my child and 
the maid should return. It was not long before they came 
through the coppice, and told me of the fearful devastation which 
Satan had made in the village and manse by the permission of 
all-righteous God. My child had gathered together a few books, 
which she brought with her, above all, a Virgilius and a Greek 
Bible. And after she had told me that the carpenter would not 
have done till next day, and we had satisfied the cravings of 
hunger, I made her read to me again, for the greater strengthen- 
ing of my faith, the locus about the blessed raven from the 
Greek of Luke, at the 12th chapter ; also, the beautiful hem 
parallelm, Matt. vi. After which the maid said the evening 
blessing, and we aH went into the cave to rest for the night I 
When I awoke next morning, just as the blessed sun rose out 
the sea and peeped over the mountain, I heard my poor hungry 
child already standing outside the cave, reciting the beautifiil I 
verses about the joys of paradise which St. Augustine wrote and I 
had taught her. j* She sobbed for grief as she spoke the words : 

*' Uno ^e vivunt cives utrinsqiie patrise 
Avidi et semper pleni, qaod habnit desiderant 
Non sacietaa fiistidity neque fimies cniciat 
InhiaQtes semper edmit, et edentes inhiant 



* This took place in the year 1628, and the horrors of the Thirty Yearf 
War were spreiui most fearfully over this island : pity that the descnption of 
the old vicar, which he doubtless gave in the preceding pages, has been lost 

t This is an error. The following verses are written by the Cardinil 
Bishop of Ostia, Peter Damianos (d. 23rd Feb. 1072), after Aognstine^l 
prose. 
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¥Um perpetans rosanim Ter af^ perpetirani, 
Candent lilia, rnbescit crocus, sadat halsamum, 
Virent prata, yemant sata, rivi mellis influunt 
Pigmentorom ^irat odor liquor et aromatum. 
Pendent poma noridomm non lapsura nemonim 
Non altemat luna vices, sol yel cursus syderum 
Agnus est foelicis urbis lumen inocciduum."* 

At these words my own heart was melted; and when she 

ceased from speaking, I asked, ^^What art thou doing, my 

child ?" Whereupon she answered, " Father, I am eating." 

Thereat my teaxs now indeed began to flow, and I praised her 

for feeding her soul, as she had no meat for her body. I had 

not, however, spoken long, before she cried to me to come and 

look at the great wonder that had risen out of the^ sea, and 

already appeared over the cave. For behold a cloud, ia shape 

just like a cross, came over us, and let great heavy drops, as big 

or bigger than large peas, &I1 on our heads, after which it sank 

behind the coppice. I presently arose, and ran up the moimtain 

with jnj daughter to look after it. It floated on towards the 

Achterwater,f where it spread itself out into a long blue streak, 

whereon the sun shone so brightly that it seemed like a golden 

bridge, on which, as my child said, the blessed angels danced. 

I fell on my knees with her, and thanked the Lord that our cross 

had passed away £rom us ; but alas I our cross was yet to come, 

as will be told hereafter. 

r 

* The fUlowlng -version is from the pen of a firiend. — Thuu. 

** In Aat fiir land the citiflenB all share one equal bread. 
And keegp dedre and hunger still, although to fulness f^ : 
Umremned by satiety, unracked by hunger's strife, 
Tlie air they breathe is nourishment, and spiritual life I 
ArrukI them, bright with endless S^Hnng, perpetual roses bloom ; 
Wttm balsams gratefhlly exude luxurious perfume ; 
Red crocuses, and lilies white, shine dazzling in the sun ; 
Green meadows yield them harvests {(reen, and streams with honey run ; 
Unbroken droop tiie laden boughs, with h^tvy fhutage bent, 
Of inoense and of odours strange the ur is redolent ; 
And neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, dispense their changeftd light, 
But the Lamb's eternal glory makes the happy city bright I" 

t A wash fonned by the Biver Peene in the neighbourhood. 
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letter to Fad|la, and bow heayy a misfortonie tiiis broaght i^pon xne- 

!(^XT day^ when I had buried the poop corpses amM the iBun^t- 
i^tions of the whole village (by the saxae tokee thai the^ wbf^ all 
)>uried under where the lime-tree oy&changs the waB^), I keapd 
with many s%hs that neither the sea nor the Aehterwater woiikl 
yield anything. It was now ten days since the poor people had 
cctu^ht a single fish. I therefore went out into the field, musing 
hQW the wrath of the just God might be turned from u&, seeing 
that the cruel winter was now at hand, and ndther com, apples^ 
fish nor fiesh, to be fi)und in the village, nor eveet throug'kout 
all the parish. There was indeed plenty of game in the ft>re6t9 
of Coserow and Uekeritze; but the old fbrest ranger, Zabel 
Nehring, had died last year of the plague, and there was no new 
one in his place. Nor was there a musket nor a grain of powder 
to be found in all the parish ; the enemy had robbed and broken 
everything : we were therefore forced, day after day, to see how 
the stags and tke roes^ tl^e h^wea and the wW Ikwsj^ et c^U^ r?ui 
past us, when we would so gli^dly HatVe had them in o^r l;>elliess 
but had no means at getting at them : for they weve too cuxuuiig 
to, let themselves be caught in pit-fhlH Never^hele^, Oiaus Peer 
succeed^ in trap^ng 9^ roe, si^ g^ve ^i^e a piece of \ij^ for w]4ch 
may God reward him. Jftem^ of domestic cattle theie waa fiot a 
head left ; neither w£^ thi^re ^ 4^ ^<^ ^ ^^s which^ the people 
had not either eatfn in their extreme huBg«r, or knocked on the 
head, pr drowned long since. Albeit oM farmer PqascH still 
owned two cqws ; jfewi, ap old max^ Vjk XJekerit^Q was said \9 have 
one little pig ^-rthi^ wi^ ajln Thus„ then, nearly all the pneqple 
lived on blackberries and other wild fruits ; the which also soon 
grew to be scarce, as may easily be guessed. Besides all this, 
a boy of fourteen was missing (old Labahn his son) and was 

* This exists no longer. 



rtever nioif^ li«hrd of, s6 thtit 1 «bt«^}y think Aatt iim wolvm 
4ffvctated mtn. 

And now M lib;^ €faHi^uki juAge b;f hi» owA liciBrt in wk&t 
sorrow uHA h^vftieA I took ^nby ^sffiaff In t&y hand, isec^ tiiAt mf 
child f^ "away 1^ a efhadoi^ ft^di f^^sMii^ htmger ; ^dtliough i 
myself, being old, did mk, by tli^ lielp of God-s mes^, find any 
great "MBtig in myslMtti^. WMle I thite we^t eontintially 
weeping befok^ the Lord, on the wity to Udceritze^ I i'dl in id^ 
Im old Ibeggar wftb -his wallet, sitting on a stone, and eating a 
pie<56 of &oi^s tkte gi% to Wit, a bft of brtod. Then tttily did 
my poor moot^ so ^H with Water, that I was ^S^iced (to bow my 
head and )et it rtih iipon'tlie ekAh hefofte 1 coxM teflt^ << Who 
art Itiou ? and w^enoe '<;6intet tliou ? reeling thaft thou liefift 
bread?* lV%eretipon he answered Ifbat he Was a *po&t ttan of 
Banneknin, fromwh(M1fhe €fnemy bM talcen a^l; and as he bad 
heard that -Ai6 Lieper Wfnkel^ had loiig been in peoee, he had 
frav^fBM tbltb^ to hbg. I straightway answN^ him, ^< Oky 
poor ^>egga3inaCn, sphere to me, a soitowW sea^vant of C^iist, who 
is poorer even iiion thyself, one litl^ slide of bfteftd ftir his 
^T^tdhed dfafld ^ foi' theta must know that I am the pac^or of 
lids village, and thaft my dang'hter is dying 'of IrangeF. I (le- 
wcch tfaeb by the living <3rod noft to let me depait Without tiddng 
pity on lile, a^ ^ty also hath befen i^ow*n to thee T Sut the 
beggartnaen would g^e me 'none, saying that h^ hims^ hod h wHe 
and four childmi, who were llkeVdse staggering towards death's 
door under ihe bitt^ pangs of btmger ; thtft tiie fkmine was 
sorer Ikr in Bannemin than bere, where we still had beiries ; 
whether I bad not heatd that but a few days tigo a woman {he 
told me her name, butiiorror*made me forget it) had t!here killed 
her own child, and devoured it iVom Iranger ?f Thaft be could 
not therefore help me, atod I might go to the Liepet Winfk^l 
mjseHl 

T was botroT-stricken dt bis tale, ais is easy to gu^ss, fdr we 
m our own trouble bad not yet beard of it, there being little dr 
oo traffic between one village and another ; and thinking oh 
Jerusalem,]: and sheer Aespahing becituse the Lohl had visited 

* A icmole pert of the Island of Usedom. 

t Micnelins also mendons this horrible ev^nt in bik bUtdiy of Pmnerania. 

I Where, aoeording to JosapliiH, the same Ihlng ocoorfed. 
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us, as of old that ungodly city, althou^ we had not betray ec 
crucified him, I almost forgot all my necessities, and took 
staff in my hand to dqnrt. But I had not gone more tha 
few yards when the beggar called me to stop, and when I tur 
myself round he came towards me with a good hunch of br 
which he had taken out of his wallet, and add, ^' There ! but p 
for me also, so that I may reach my home ; for if cm the r 
they smell that I have bread, my own brother would strike 
dead, I believe." This I promised with joy, and instantly tun 
back to take to my child the gift hidden in my pocket. And 
hold, when I came to the road which leads to Loddin, I co 
scarce trust my eyes (before I had overlooked it in my distn 
when I saw my glebe, which could produce seven busb 
ploughed, sown, and in stalk ; the blessed cn^ of rye had aires 
shot lustily out of the earth a finger's length in height. I co 
not choose but think that the Evil One had deceived me witl 
&lse show, yet, however hard I rubbed my ejres, rye it was, i 
rye it remained. And seeing that old Paasch his piece of Is 
which joined mine was in like manner sown, and that the blai 
had shot up to the same height, I soon guessed that the g< 
fellow had done this deed, seeing that all the other land 
waste. Wherefore, I readily forgave him for not knowing 
morning prayer ; and thanking the Lord for so much love fr 
my flock, and earnestly beseeching him to grant me strength f 
fidth to bear with them steadfastly and patiently all the troul 
and adversities which it might please him henceforward to 
upon us, according to his divine pleasure, I ran rather tl 
walked back into the village to old Paasch his &jrm, when 
found him just about to kill his cow, which he was slaughter! 
from grim hunger. ^^ God bless thee," said I, " worthy friei 
for sowing my field, howdmll I reward thee?" But the ( 
man answered, '^ Let that be, and do you pray fbt us ;" and wt 
I gladly promised this, and asked him how he had k^t his a 
safe from the savage raiemy, he told me that he had hidden 
secretly in the caves of the Streckelberg, but that now all 
store was used up. Meanwhile he cut a fine large piece of m 
from the top of the loin, and said, " There is something for y( 
and when that is gone you can come again for more." Asly 
then abo' '^h manv thanks, his little Mary, a child nea 
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seveo jetas old, the same who had said the Grrceiias on the 
Streekelberg, seized me by the hand, and wanted to go to school 
to my daughter; for since my CustoSj as above mentioned, de- 
parted this fife in the plague, she had to teach tiie few little ones 
there were in the village; this, however, had long been aban- 
doned* I oonld not, therefore, deny her, although I feared that 
any child would share her breed with her, seeing that she dearly 
loved tbe little maid, wiio was her godchild ; and so indeed it 
happened ; for when the child saw me take out the bread, she 
shrieked for joy, and began to scramble up on the bench. Thus 
slie also got a pieee of the slice, our maid got another, and my 
chlid put the third piece into her own mouth, as I wished fer 
none, but said that I felt no signs of himger and would wait until 
the meat was bailed, the which I now threw upon the bench. It 
waa a goodty sight to see the joy which my poor child felt, when 
I then also told her about the rye. She fell upon my neck, wept, 
sobbed, then took the littie one up in her arms, danced about the 
room with her, and recited, as she was wont, all manner' of Latin 
vemuj which she knew by heart. Then she would prepare a 
light gt>od supper for us, as a little salt was still left in the bottom 
of a faairel of meat which the Imperialists had broken up. I let 
her lake her own way, and having scraped some soot from the 
chimney and mixed it with water, I tore a blank leaf out of 
* VirffiUus^* tod wrote to the Pastor Liepensisj his reverence 
Abraham Tiburtins, praying that for €rod his sake he would take 
our necessities to heart, and would exhort his parishioners to 
save OS fh>m dying of grim hunger, and charitably to spare to us 
some meat and drink, according as the all-mercifbl God had still 
left some to them, seeing that a beggar had told me that they 
had lon^ been In peace from the terrible enemy. I knew not, 
however, wherewithal to seal the letter, until I found in the church 
a little wax still sticking to a wooden altar-candlestick, which 
the Imperialists had not thought it worth their while to steal, for 
they had only taken the brass ones. I sent three fellows in a 
bnai with H^rich Seden, the churchwarden, with this letter to 
Liepe. 

FinI, however, I asked my old Use, who was bom in liepe, 
whether she woeld not rather return home, seeing how matters 
stood, and that I, for the present at least, could not give her a 
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mdvet of 4ier ^tcages (iKark tflukt she jiad already saved 1911 
fstttt, ^seeing titat she hafl lived in nqr servioe above twettfy 
•femt Ihe 'fioldfers had token it all). Howbdt, I -oould no 
ipetsmAe her to thi^ (bat she wq>t bkteify^ and besim^ we o 
•to M hmr stay irilfh the good damsel whom she had rocked in 
^esadle. She wetM dieerlully hunger wifch iis if it needs ni< 
<be, so that uhe were not turned siway. Wherenpon) I yidded 
tier, and the ethers 'went alone. 

MeaaWhile the broth "was readyi, fmt scaioe had we said tii 
'Gratias^ and were about to begin «mr meal, whmi all i^ 
^hildpen of ^he village^ seven in number^ eame to the ^oor, 
'^aiiited bread, as they had heard we iiad some (from my daugh 
ber little godcMld. (Ber jbeart lagain melted, and Jnotwi 
)kig I besought h&t to hatdffli herself against them, ^le comfo 
ttne ^ith the message to Liepe, and ponred oat for each child 
.pcrrtion of broth on a wooden {Matter (for these also had 
^des|iised by the ^enemy), amd put into their Mttle hands a bit 
^meat, so that all our store was eaten up at onoe. We we 
therefore, left &sting neadt morning, 'tiH towards midday, whej 
1^ whdie village gathered together in a meadow on the banks o 
1}he river to see the boat return. Bdt, God be merciful to ns, w 
imd'cherifidied vain hopes ! six loaves and a sheep, efem, a quarte 
'of ^^^les, was idl they hfeul brought. His reverence Abrabai 
Tiburtius wirote to me that after the cry of their wealth ha 
"Spread throughout the island, so many beggars >had flocke 
thither that it was impossible to be just to all, seeing that the 
themselves did not know how it might fare with them in thes 
heavy troublous times. Meanwhile he would see whether b 
'Could raise 'any more. I therefore with many sighs had ih 
small pittance carried to the manse, and though two loaves were 
<as Pastor iLiepensis said in his letter, for me alone, 1 gave then 
np to be shared among all alike, whereat all were content savi 
•Seden his squint-e^ed wife, who would have had somewhat 
on the score of her ^husband's journ^, which, however, as may h 
easily guessed, she did not get ; wherefore she again mutte: 
certain words between her teeth as she went away, which, howj 
ever, no one understood. Truly she was an ill woman, and no 
(to'bennoved by the word of -God. 

^Any one tmay judge fbr*himself that such ^a stove 'Could not ksl 
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long; and as all mj parishioners felt an ardent longing after 
spiritual food, and as I and the churchwardens could only get to- 
gether about sixteen ^rthings in the whole parish, which was not 
enough to buy bread and wine, the thought struck me once more 
to inform my lord the Sheriff of our need. With how heavy a 
heart I did this may be easily guessed, but necessity knows no 
law. I therefore tore the last blank leaf out of ' Virgilitis/ and 
b^ged that, for the sake of the Holy Trinity, his lordship would 
mercifully consider mine own distress and that of the whole 
parish, and bestow a little money to enable me to administer the 
holy sacrament for the comfort of afflicted souls ; also, if possible, 
to buy a cup, were it only of tin, since the enemy had plundered 
as of ours, and I should otherwise be forced to consecrate the 
sacred elements in an earthen vessel. Item, I besought him to have 
pity on our bodily wants, and at last to send me the first-fruits 
which had stood over for so many years. That I did not want it for 
myself alone, but would willingly share it with my parishioners, 
until such time as God in his mercy should give us more. 

Here a huge blot fell upon my paper ; for the windows being 
boarded up, the room was dark, * and but little light came 
th rough two small panes of glass, which I had broken out of the 
church, and stuck in between the boards : this, perhaps, was the 
reason why I did not see better. However, as I could not any 
where get another piece of paper, I let it pass, and ordered the 
maid, whom I sent with the letter to Pudgla, to excuse the same 
to hia lordship the Sheriff, the which she promised to do ; seeing 
that I oould not add a word more on the paper, as it was written 
all over. I then sealed it as I had done before. 

But the poor creature came back trembling for fear, and bit- 
terly weeping, and said that his lordship had kicked her out of 
the caatle-gate, and had threatened to set her in the stocks if she 
ever came before hun again. " Did the parson think that he 
waa as &ee with his money as I seemed to be with my ink ? I 
fordy bad water enough to celebrate the Lord's Su^^per where- 
withal. For if the Son of God had once changed the water 
into wine, he oould surely do the like again. If I had no cup, 
I might water my flock out of a bucket, as he did himself;" 
with many more blasphemies, such' as he afterwards wrote to 
me, and by which, as may easily be guessed, I was filled with 

o 
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horror. Touching the first-fruits, as she told me, he said nothing 
at all. In such great spiritual and bodily need the blessed Sun 
day came round, when nearly all the congregation would hav< 
come to the Lord's table, but couM not. I therefore spoke ot 
the words of St. Augustine, ctede et fHanducasti, and representee 
that the blame was not mine, and truly told what had happenec 
to my poor maid at Pudgla, passing over much in silence, anc 
only praying God to awaken the hearts of magistrates for oui 
good. Peradventure I may have spoken more harshly than 1 
meant. I know not ; only that I spoke that which was in mj 
heart. At the end I made all the comgregation stay on their knees 
for nearly an hour, and call upon the Lord for his holy sacrament ; 
item, for the relief of their bodily wants, as had been done every 
Sunday, and at all the daily prayers I had been used to read evei 
since the heavy time of the plague. Last of all, I led the glo- 
rious hymn, " When in greatest need we be ;" which was no 
sooner finished than my new churchwarden, Claus Bulk of UekeN 
ritze, who had formerly been a groom with his lordship, an(il 
whom he had now put into d, farm, ran off to Pudgla, and toM 
him all that had taken plac^ in the church. Whereat his lord- 
ship was greatly angered, insomuch that he sumn^ned the whole 
parish, which still numbered about 150 souls, without counting 
the children, and dictated ad prctoeollum whatsoever they could 
remember of the sermon, seeing that he meant to inform his 
Princely Grace the Duke of Pomersunia of the blasphemous lies 
which I had vomited against him, and which must sorely ofifend 
every Christian heart. Item, what an avaricious wretch I must 
be to be always wanting something of him, and to be daily, so to 
say, pestering him in these hard times with my filthy letters, 
when he had not enough to eat himself. This he said should 
break the parson his neck, since his princely grace did all that he 
asked of him ; and that "no one in the parish need give me any- 
thing more, but only let me go my ways. He would soon take 
care that they should have quite a different sort of parson from 
what I was. 

(Now I would like to see the man who could make up his 
mind to come into the midst of such wretchedness at all.) 

This news was brought to me in the selfsame night, and gave 
ue a great fright, as I now saw that I should not have a graciow 
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• 
master in his lordship, hut should all the time of my miserable 
life, even if I could any how support it, find in him an ungracious 
lord. Bat I soon felt some comfort, when Chim Kruger from 
Uekeritze, who brought me the news, took a little bit of his 
sQcidng-pig out of his pocket and gave it to me. Meanwhile old 
Paasch came in and said the same, and likewise brought me a 
piece of his old cow ; item, my other warden, Hinrieh Seden, 
with a slice of bread, and a fish which he had taken in his net ; 
all saying they wished for no better priest than me, and that I 
was only to pray to the mercifiil Lord to bestow more upon them, 
whereupon I should want for nothing. Meanwhile I must be 
quiet, and not betray them. All this I promised ; and my daughter 
Mary took the blessed gifts of God off the table and carried them 
into the inner chamber. But, alas ! next morning, when she 
would have put the meat into the cauldron, it was all gone. I 
know not who prepared this new sorrow for me, but much be- 
lieve it was Hinrieh Seden his wicked wife, seeing he can never 
hold his tongue, and most likely told her every thing. Moreover, 
Fkiasch Ins little daughter saw that she had meat in her pot next 
day ; item, that she had quarrelled with her husband, and had 
flung the fish-board at him, whereon some fresh fish-scales 
were sticking : she had, however, presently recollected herself 
when she saw the child. (Shame on thee, thou old witch, it is 
true enough, I dare say !) Hereupon naught was left us but to 
feed our poor souk with the word of God. But even our souls 
were so cast down that they could receive nought, any more 
than our bellies ; my poor child, especially, from day to day grew 
paler, greyer, and yellower, and always threw up all her food, 
seeing she ate it without salt or bread. I had long wondered 
that the bread &om Liepe was not yet done, but that every day 
at dinner I still had a morsel. I had often asked, '^ Whence 
rones all this blessed bread ? 1 believe, after all, you save the 
whole for me, and take none for yourself or the maid." But 
tliey both then lifted to their mouths a piece of fir-tree bark, 
which they had cut to look like bread, and laid by their plates ; 
and as the room was dark, I did not find out their deceit, but 
tfioQght that they too were eating bread. But at last the maid 
told me of it, so that I should allow it no longer, as my daughter 
would not listen to her. It is not hard to guess how my heart 

c 2 
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was wrung when I saw my poor child lying on her bed of i: 
struggling with grim hunger. But things were to go yet ha.; 
with me, for the Lord in his anger would break me in pi 
like a potter's vessel. For behold, on the evening of the s 
day, old Faasch came running to me, complaining that all 
and my corn in the field had been pulled up and miserably 
stroyed, and that it must have been done by Satan himsell 
there was not a trace either of oxen or horses. At these wi 
my poor child screamed aloud and bunted. I would have rui 
help her, but could not reach her bed, and fell on the gro 
myself for bitter grief. The loud cries of the maid and 
Faasch soon brought us both to our senses. But I could not 
from the ground alone, for the Lord had bruised all my bo 
I besought them, therefore, when they would have helped me 
leave me where I was ; and when they would not, I cried 
that I must again fall on the ground to pray, and begged tl 
all save my daughter to depart out of the room. This they < 
but the prayer would not come. I fell into heavy doubting : 
despair, and murmured against the Lord that he plagued 
more sorely than Lazarus or Job. Wretch that I was, I or 
'^ Thou didst leave to Lazarus at least the crumbs and the pit 
dogs, but to me thou hast left nothing, and I myself am lest 
thy sight even than a dog ; and Job thou didst not afflict u 
thou hadst mercifully taken away his children, but to me tj 
hast left my poor little daughter, that her torments may inert 
mine own a thousandfold. Behold, then, I can only pray t 
thou wilt take her from the earth, so that my grey head i 
gladly follow her to the grave ! Woe is me, ruthless fatl 
what have I done ? I have eaten bread, and suffered my chile 
hunger I Oh, Lord Jesu, who hast said, ^ What man is then 
you, whom if his son ask bread will he give him a stone ?' Beh 
I am that man ! — behold I am that ruthless father I I have ea 
bread, and have given wood to my child I Funish me ; I ^ 
bear it and lie still. Oh, righteous Jesu, I have eaten bread, i 
have given wood to my child !' As I did not speak, but rat 
shrieked these words, wringing my hands the while, my child 
upon my neck, sobbing, and chid me for murmuring against 
Lord, seeing that even she, a weak and frail woman, had ne 
doubted his mercy ; so that with shame and repentance I p 
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sently came to myself, and humbled myself before the Lord for 
such heavy sin. 

Meanwhile the maid had run into the village with loud cries 
to see if she could get anything for her poor young mistress, but 
the people had already eaten their noontide meal, and most of 
them were gone to sea to seek their blessed supper ; thus she 
could find nothing, seeing that old wife Seden, who alone had 
any victuals, would give her none, although she prayed her by 
Jesu's wounds. 

She was telling us this when we heard a noise in the chamber, 

and presently Lizzie her worthy old husband, who had got in at 

the window by stealth, brought us a pot of good broth, which 

he had taken off the fire whilst his wife was gone for a moment 

into the garden. He well knew that his wife would make him 

pay for it, but that he did not mind, so the young mistress would 

but drink it, and she would find it salted and all. He would 

make baste out of the window again, and see that he got home 

before his wife, that she might not find out where he had been. 

But my daughter would not touch the broth, which sorely vexed 

him, so that he set it down on the ground cursing, and ran out 

of the room. It was not long before his squint-eyed wife came 

to at the front door, and when she saw the pot still steaming on 

the ground, she cried out, " Thou thief, thou cursed thieving 

carcass !" and would have flown at the fece of my maid. But I 

threatened her, and told her all that had happened, and that if 

fthe would not believe me, she might go into the chamber and 

look out of the window, whence she might still, belike, see 

her goodman running home. This she did, and presently we 

heard her calling after him, ^' Wait, and the devil shall tear off 

thine arms, only wait till thou art home again !" After this 

•he came back, and, muttering something, took the pot off the 

gTTNuid. I begged her, for the love of God, to spare a little 

to my child ; but she mocked at me and said, ^' You can preach 

to her, as you did to me," and walked towards the door with the 

fiot. My child indeed besought me to let her go, but I could 

nr^t help calling after her, '' For the love of God, one good sup, 

or my poor child must give up the ghost : wilt thou that at the 

day of judgment God should have mercy on thee, so show mercy 

thiM day to me and mine!" But she scofied at us again, and 

cried oat, ** Lei her cook herself some bacon," and went out at 
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the door. I thai sent the maid after her with the hour-^ 
which stood before me on the table, to offer it to her for a g 
sup out of the pot ; but the maid brought it back, sayiisg^ 
she would not have it. Alas, how I w^t and sobbed, as 
poor dying child with a loud sigh buried her head again in 
moss ! Yet the merciful God was more gracious to me than 
unbelief had deserved; for wh&k the hard-hearted woman 
stowed a little broth on her neighbour old Paasch, he presei 
brought it to my child, having heard from the maid how it st 
with her ; and I believe that this broth, under God, alone sa 
her life, for she raised her head as soon as she had supped it, i 
was able to go about the house again in an hour. May C 
reward the good fellow for it ! Thus I had some joy in 
midst of my trouble. But while I sat by the fire-side in 
evening musing on my &te, my grief again Inroke forth, an 
made up my mind to leave my house, and even my cure, and 
wander through the wide world with my daughter as a hegg 
God knows I had cause enough for it ; for now that all my hoj 
were dashed, seeing that my field was quite ruined, and that i 
Sheriff had become my bitter enemy, moreover that it was i 
years since I had had a wedding, itemy but two christenir 
during the past year, I saw my own and my daughter's des 
staring me in the &ce, and no prospect of better times at hai 
Our want was increased by the g^reat fears of the congregatio 
for although by God's wondrous mercy they had already beg 
to take good draughts of fish both in the sea and the Acht< 
water, and many of the people in the other villages had alreai 
gotten bread, salt, oatmeal, &c., from the Folters and Quatzn< 
of Anklam and Lassan * in exchange for their fish ; neverthele 
they brought me nothing, fearing lest it might be told at Pudg] 
and make his lordship ungracious to them. I therefi^re beckon 
my daughter to me, and told her what was in my though] 
saying that God, in his mercy, could any day bestow on o 
another cure if I was found worthy in his sight of such a favou 
seeing that these terrible days of pestilence and war had calh 
away many of the servants of his word, and that I had not fl( 
like a hireling from his flock, but, on the contrary, till clatu. 
shared sorrow and death with it. Whether she were able I 

* Theie nbout the Achterwater every day in small boats calh 

Polten ar ly from the boon any fish they may haye cangb 
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walk fhre or ten miles a day ; for that then we would b^ our 
way to Hamburg, to my departed wife her step-brother, Martin 
Behring', who is a great merchant in that city. 

This at first sounded strange to her, seeing that she had very 
seldom been out of our parish, and that her departed mother and 
her little brother lay in our church3^rd. She asked, '^ who was 
to make up their graves and plant flowers on them? Item, as 
the Lord had given her a smooth face, what I should do if in 
these wild and cruel times she were attacked on the highways by 
maranding soldiers or other vill^aqs, sedng that I was a weak 
okl man and unable to defend her ; iiemy wherewithal should we 
shiekl ourselves from the frost, as the winter was setting in, and 
the enemy had robbed us of our clothes, so that we had scarce 
enough left to cover our nakedness ?" All this I had not con- 
sidered, and was forced to own that she was right ; so after 
much discussion we determjoed to leave it this night to the Lord, 
and to do whatever he should put into our hearts next morning. 
At any rate, we saw that we could in nowise keep the old maid 
any longer ; I th^^ore called her out of the kitchen, and told 
her she had better go early next morning to Liepe, as there 
still was food there, whereas here she must starve, seeing tliat 
perhaps we ourselves might leave the parish and the country 
to-morrow. I thanked her for the love and faith she had shown 
us, and begged her at last, amid the loud sobs of my poor daugh- 
ter, to depart forthwith privately, and not to make our hearts 
still heavier by leave-taking ; that old Faasch was going a-fishing 
to-night on the Achterwa^ter, as he had told me, and no doubt 
would readily set her on shore at Grussow, where she had friends, 
and could eat her fill even to-day. She could not say a word for 
weqiing, but when she saw that I was really in earnest she went 
out of the room. Not long after we heard the house-door shut 
to, whereupon my daughter moaned, '^ Slie is gone already," and 
ran straight to the window to look after her. ^' Yes," cried she, as 
«he saw her through the little panes, '* she is really gone ;" and she 
wrung her hands and would not be comforted. At last, however, 
the was quieted when I spoke of the maid Hagar, whom Abraham 
had likewise cast off, but on whom the Lord had nevertheless shown 
mercy in the wilderness ; and hereupon we commended ourselves 
to the Lord, and stretched ourselves on our couches of moss. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How the old maid-servant hambled me by her &ith, and the Lord yet blessed 

me his unworthy servant 

^' Bless the Lord, O my soul ; and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits. Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healetb all 
thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who 
crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender mercies" (Ps. ciii.). 

Alas ! wretched man that I am, how shall I understand all the 
benefits and mercies which the Lord bestowed upon me, the very 
next day ? I now wept for joy as of late I had done for sorrow ; 
and my child danced about the room like a young roe, and would 
not go to bed, but only cry and dance, and between whiles repeat 
the 103rd Psalm, then dance and cry again until morning broke. 
But as she was still very weak, I rebuked her presumption, see- 
ing that this was tempting the Lord ; and now mark what had 
happened. 

After we had both woke in the morning with deep sighs, and 
called upon the Lord to manifest to us, in our hearts, what we 
should do, we still could not make up our minds. I therefore 
called to my child, if she felt strong enough, to leave her bed 
and light a fire in the stove herself, as our maid was gone ; that 
we would then consider the matter further. She accordingly got 
up, but came back in an instant with cries of joy, because the 
maid had privately stolen back into the house, and had already 
made a fire. Hereupon I sent for her to my bedside, and won- 
dered at her disobedience, and asked what she now wanted here, 
but to torment me and my daughter still more, and why she did 
not go yesterday with old Paasch ? But she lamented and wept 
so sore that she scarce could speak, and I understood only thus 
much : that she had eaten with us, and would likewise starve with 
us, for that she could never part from her young mistress, whom 
she had known from her cradle. Such fidthful love moved me 
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90, that I said almost with tears, '^ But hast thou not heard that 
ny daughter and I have determined to wander as b^gars about 
tlfi country ; where, then, wilt thou remain ?" To this she an- 
swered that neither would she stay behind, seeing it was more 
fitting for her to beg than for us ; but that she could not yet see 
why I wished to go out into the wide world ; whether I had al- 
ready forgotten that I had said, in my induction sermon, that I 
would abide with my flock in affliction and in death ? That I 
should stay yet a little longer where I was, and send her to Liepe, 
as she hoped to get something worth having for us, there, from 
her friends and others. These words, especially those about my 
induction sermon, fell heavy on my conscience, and I was ashamed 
of my want of faith, since, not my daughter only, but yet more, 
evtti my maid, had stronger Mth than I, who, nevertheless, 'pro- 
fessed to be a servant of God's word. I believed that the Lord, 
to keep me, poor fearful hireling, and, at the same time, to humble 
me, had awakened the spirit of this poor maid-servant to prove 
me, as the maid in the palace of the high-priest had also proved 
the fearfiil St. Peter. Wherefore I turned my face towards the 
wall, like Hezekiah, and humbled myself before the Lord; which 
scarce had I done before my child ran into the room again, with 
a cry of joy. For behold some Christian heart had stolen quietly 
into the house in the night, and had laid in the chamber two 
loaves, a good piece of meat, a bag of oatmeal, item a bag of salt, 
holding near a pint. Any one may guess what shouts of joy 
we aU raised. Neither was I ashamed to confess my sins before 
my maid ; and in our common morning prayer, which we said on 
our knees, I made fresh vows to the Lord, of obedience and faith. 
Thus we had that morning a grand break&st, and sent something 
to old Paasch besides ; itemy my daughter again sent for all the 
little children to c^ome, and kindly fed them with our store, before 
they aaid their tasks ; and when in my heart of little £dth I 
figfaed thereat, although I said naught, she smiled, and said, 
*' Take therefore no thought for the morrow, for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself."* 

The Holy Ghost spoke by her, as I cannot but believe, nor 
thou either, beloved reader : for, mark what happened. In the 
aftenioon, she (I mean my child) went up the Streckelberg to 

♦ Matt. vi. 34. 
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seek fox blackberrioB, aa old Paaach h«d told her llirough thfl 
nuud that a few bushes were still left* The maid was chopping] 
wood io the yard, to whidi end she had borrowed old Paaachl 
his a^e, for the Imperialist thieves had thrown away mine, so thati 
it could nowhere be found ; and I myself was pacing up and down 
in the room^ meditating my s^mon ; when my child, with heil 
apron full, came quickly in at the door, quite red and with beam-l 
ing eyes, and scarce able for joy to say more than *^ Father, &ther, 
what have I got ?" " Well," quoth I, " what haet thou got, myl 
child ?" Whereupon she opened her apron, and I scarce trusted 
my eyes when I saw, instead of the blackberries which she liad 
gone to seek, two shining pieces of amb^, each nearly as big as 
a man's head, not to mention the small pieces, some of which were 
as large as my hand, and that, God knows, is no small one. 
'^ Child of my heart," cried I, <^ how oam'st thou by this blessing 
from God ?" As soon as she could fetch her breath, she told me 
as follows : 

That while she was seeking for blackberries in a dell near the 
shore, she saw somewhat glistening in the sun, and on coming 
near, she found this wondrous Godsend, seeing that the wind had 
blown the sand away from oif a blaek vein of amber."^ That she 
straightway had broken off these pieces with a stick, and that 
there was plenty more to be got, seeio^ that it rattled about 
under the stick when she thrust it into the sand, neither could 
she force it farther than, at most, a foot deep into the ground ; 
item^ she told me that she had covered the place all over again 
with sand, and swept it smooth with her apron so aa to leave no 
traces. 

Moreover, that no stranger was at all likely to go thither, see- 
ing that no blackberries grew very near, and she had gone to the 
^ot, moved by curiosity and a wish to look upon the sea, ratlier 
than from any need ; but that she could easily find the place 
again herself, inasmuch as she had marked it with three little 
stones. What was our first act after the all-merciful God had 
rescued us out of such misery, nay, even, as it seemed, endowed 

* This happens frequently even now, and has occurred to the editor him- 
self. The small dark vein held Indeed a few pieces of amber, mixed with 
charcoal, a sure proof of its vegetable origin, of which we may observe in 
passing there is now scarce any doubt, since whole trees of amber have been 
found in Prussia, and are preserved in the museum at^Konigsberg. 
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us with great riches, any one may guess. When we at length 
got up off our knees, my child would straightway have run to 
tell the maid our joyful news. But I forbade her, seeing that we 
could not be sure that the maid might not tell it again to her 
friends, albeit in all other things she was a faithful woman, and 
feared God ; but that if she did that, the Sheriff would be sure to 
hear of it, and to seize upon our treasure for his Princely High- 
ness the Duke, that is to say, for himself; and that naught would 
be left to us but the sight thereof, and our want would begin all 
oyer again ; that we therefore would say, when folks asked about 
the luck that had befaUen us, that my deceased brother, who was 
a councillor at Rotterdam, had left us a good lump of money ; 
and indeed it wa« true that I had inherited near 200 florins from 
him a year ago, which, however, the soldiery (as mentioned 
above) cruelly robbed me of; item^ that I would go to Wolgast 
myself next day, and sell the little bits as best I might, saying 
that thou hadst picked them up by the seaside ; thou mayst tell 
the maid the same, if thou wilt, but show the larger pieces to no 
one, and I will send them to thy uncle at Hamburg, to be turned 
into money for us ; perchance I may be able to sell one of them 
at Wolgast, if I find occasion, so as to buy clothes enough for 
the winter, for thee and for me, wherefore thou, too, mayst go 
with me. We will take the few fiurthings which the congrega- 
tion have brought together, to pay the ferry, and thou canst order 
the maid to wait for us till eventide at the water-side to carry 
home the victuals. She agreed to all this, but said we had better 
fint break off some more amber, so that we might get a good round 
»um for it at Hamburg; and I thought so too, wherefore we 
stopped at home next day, seeing that we did not want for food, 
and that my child, as well as myself, both wished to refresh our- 
selves a little before we set out on our journey ; item, we likewise 
bethought us that old Master Rothoog, of Loddin, who is a 
cabinet-maker, might knock together a little box for us, to put 
the amber in, wherefore I sent the maid to him in the afternoon. 
Meanwhile we ourselves went up the Streckelberg, where I cut a 
young fir-tree with my pocket-knife, which I had saved from the 
eoemy, and shaped it like a spade, so that I might be better able 
to dig deep therewith. First, however, we looked about us well on 
the mountain, and seeing nobody, my daughter walked on to the 
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place, which she straightway found again. Great God ! what a 
mass of amber was there ! The vein was hard upon twenty feet 
long, Bs near as I could feel, and the depth of it I could not 
sound. Nevertheless, save four good-sized pieces, none, however^ 
so big as those of yesterday, we this day only broke out little 
splinters, such as the apothecaries bruise for incense. After we 
had most carefully covered and smoothed over the place, a great 
mishap was very near befalling us ; for we met Witthan her little! 
girl, who was seeking blackberries, and she asked what my 
daughter carried in her apron, who straightway grew red, and 
stammered so that our secret would have been betrayed if I had 
not presently said, " What is that to thee? she has got fir-apples, 
for firing," which the child believed. Wherefore we resolved in 
future only to go up the mountain at night by moonlight, and 
we went home and got there before the maid, and hid our treasure 
in the bedstead, so that she should not see it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

How we journeyed to Wolgast, and made good barter there. 

Two days after, so says my daughter, but old Use thinks it 
was three (and I myself know not which is true), we at last went 
to the town, seeing that Master Rothoog had not got the box 
ready before. My daughter covered it over with a piece of my 
departed wife her wedding gown, which the Imperialists had 
indeed torn to pieces, but as they had left it lying outside, the 
wind had blown it into the orchard, where we found it. It was 
very shabby before, otherwise I doubt not they would have carried 
it off with them. On account of the box we took old Ike with 
us,' who had to carry it, and as amber is very light ware she 
readily believed that the box held nothing but eatables. At day- 
break, thea, we took our staves in our hands, and set out with 
God. Near Zitze,* a hare ran across the road before us, which 
they say bodes no good. Well-a-day! — When we came near 
Bannemin I asked a fellow if it was true that here a mother had 
slaughtered her own child, from hunger, as I had heard. He 
said it was, and that the old woman's name was Zisse ; but that 
God had been wrath at such a horrid deed, and she had got no 
good by it, seeing that she vomited so much upon eating it, that 
she forthwith gave up the ghost. On the whole he thought 
things were already going rather better with the parish, as 
Almighty God had richly blessed them with fish, both out of the 
HA and the Achterwater. Nevertheless a great number of people 
had died of hunger here also. He told us that their vicar, his 
reverence Johannes Lampius,! had had his house burnt down by 
the Imperialists, and was lying in a hovel near the church. I 
«cnt him my greeting, desiring that he would soon come to visit 
me (which the fellow promised he would take care to deliver to 

* A village half way between Coserow and Wolgast, now called Zinnowitz. 
^ Tlie present parish archives contain several short and incomplete notices 
*^hk mlleriiigiB during these dreadfiil wars. 
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him), for the reverend Johannes is a pious and learned man, a^ 
has also composed sundry Latin Chronosticha on these wretch^ 
times, in metrum heroicum^ which, I must say, please megreatly^i 
When we had crossed the ferry we went in at Sehms his hous 
on the Castle green, who keeps an ale-house ; he told us that tl 
pestilence had not yet altogether ceased in the town ; whereati 
was much afraid, more especially as he described to us so mai 
other horrors and miseries of these fearful times, both here ai^ 
in other places, e, g. of the great &mine in the island of Hugei 
where a number of people had gfown as black as Moors frcN 
hunger ; a wondrous thing if it be true, and one might ahno 
gather therefrom how the first biackamoors came about.^ B^ 
be thai as it may. Sfonma, When Master Sehms had told li 
all the news he had heard, and we had thus learnt to our gra 
comfort that the Lord had not visited us only in these times < 
heavy need, I called him aside into a chamber and asked hii 
whether I could not here find means to get money for a piece <l 
amber, which my daughter had found by the sea. At first h 
said " No ;" but then recollecting, he began, " Stay, let m 
see, at Nicolas Graeke's, the inn at the castle, there are twi 
great Dutch merchants, Dieterich von Pehnen and Jacob Ejekd 
busch, who are come to buy pitch and boards, item timber fo 
ships and beams; perchance they may like to cheapen you 
amber too ; but you had better go up to the castle yourself, for 
do not know for certain whether they still are there." This 
did, although I had not yet eaten anything in the man's house 
seeing that I wanted to know first what sort of bargain I migfa 
make, and to save the fiirthings belonging to the church uoti 
then. So I went into the castle-yard. Gracious Grod ! wliat \ 
desert had even his Princely Highness' house become, within \ 

* The old vicar has introdaced them among the still-eziBting parochia 
accounts, and we will here give a specimen of them : — 

For 1620. 
VsqVe qVo Do Mine IrasCerls, sis nobis pater ! 

For 1628. 
InqVe tVa DeXtra fer operaM tV Chrlste benlgne t 
^ t Micittlius, also, in his ' Ancient Pomerania' (vol. lxx.i.2)^ mentions thi 
circnmstance, but only says : — " Those who came over to Stralsnnd ven 
quite black from the hunger Aey had suffered." This aocoonts for th* 
strange exaggeration of mme hott, and tiie still stranger oon^osioQ of oai 
author. 
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short time ! The Danes bad ruined the stables and hunting-lodge, 
Anno 1628 ; item, destroyed several rooms in the castle ; and in 
the loeamentum of his Princely Highness Duke Philippus, where, 
Anno 22, he so gra<;iously entertained me and my child, as will 
be told further on, now dwelt the inn^keeper Nicolas Graeke ; 
and all ih^ fhir tapestries, whereon was represented the pilgrimage 
to Jenifial^n of his Princely Highness Bogislaus X., were torn 
down, and the walls left gray and bare.* At this sight my 
heart was sorely grieved; but I presently enquired for the 
mercfaantB, who sat at the table drinking their parting cnp, 
with their traveling equipments already lying by them, seeing 
that they were just going to set out on their way to Stettin ; 
straightway one of them jumped up from his liquor, a little 
fellow with a right noble paunch, and a black plaster on 
his nose, and asked me what I would of them? I took him 
ashie into a window, and told him I had some fine amber, if he 
had a mind to buy it of me, which he straightway agreed to do. 
And when he had whispered somewhat into the ear of his fellow, 
he began to look veiy pleasant, and reached me the pitcher be- 
fore we went to my inn. I drank to him right heartily, seeing 
that, as I have alr<^y said, I was still fasting, so that I felt my 
▼eiy heart warmed by it in ,^an instant. (Gracious God, what 
can go beyond a good draught of wine taken within measure !) 
Afler this we went to my inn, and told the maid to carry the 
box on one side into a small chamber. I had scarce opened it 
and taken away the gown, when the man (whose name was 
DieCerich von Pehnen, as he had told me by the way), held up 
both hands for joy, and said he had never seen such wealth of 
amber, and how had I come by it ? I answered that my child 
had fbfund it on the sea* shore ; whereat he wondered greatly that 
we had so much amber here, and offered me 300 florins for the 
whole box. I was quite beside myself for joy at such an offer, 
bat took care not to let him see it, and bargained with him till 
I got 600 florins, and I was to go with him to the Castle, and 

• Gomiare Heller's * Chronicle of the Town of Wolgast,' p. 42, et cei, 
TV riota were caused by the successor of Philippns Julius (d. 6 Feb. 1625'), 
vbD mu aho the last Duke of Pomerania, Bogislaus XIV., choosine to reside 
is Sledui. At the present time the castle is a mere ruin, and only several 
krge vanhad eellavs renafai, wherein some of the tradesmen of the present 
day ka^thriraho^ 
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take the money forthwith. Hereupon I ordered mine host 
make ready at once a mug of beer, and a good dinner for' 
child, and went back to the Castle with the man, and the nj 
who carried the box, begging him, in order to avoid comii 
talk, to say nothing of my good fortune to mine host, nor, iadt 
to any one else in the town, and to count out the money to 
privately, seeing that I could not be sure that the thieves mi] 
not lay in wait for me on the road home, if they heard of it, i 
this the man did ; for he whispered something into the eat 
his fellow, who straightway opened his leathern surcoat, item 
doublet and hose, and unbuckled from his paunch a well-fil 
purse which he gave to him. Summa, Before long I had \ 
riches in my pocket, and, moreover, the man begged me to wi 
to him at Amsterdam whenever I found any more amber, 1 
which I promised to do. But the worthy fellow, as I have sii 
heard, died of the plague at Stettin, together with his co; 
panion — truly I wish it had happened otherwise.* Shortly aft< 
I was very near getting into great trouble ; for, as I had 
extreme longing tp fall on my knees, so that I could not ^v; 
until such time as I should have got back to my inn, I went 
three or four steps of the Castle-stairs, and entered into a sni^ 
chamber, where I humbled myself before the Lord. But t 
host, Nicolas Graeke, followed me, thinking I was a thief, a 
would have stopped me, so that I knew not how to excuse mys( 
but by saying that I had been made drunken by the wine whi( 
the strange merchants had given to me (for he had seen wh 
a good pull I had made at it), seeing I had not broken n 
i^t that morning, and that I was looking for a chamber where 
I might sleep a while, which lie he believed (if in truth it we 
a lie, for I was really drunken, though not with wine, but wi 
love and g^titude to my Maker), and. accordingly he 1 
me go. — 

But I must now tell my story of his Princely Highness, as 
promised above. Anno 22, as I chanced to walk with my daug-i 
ter, who was then a child of about twelve years old, in the castl 

* Micre^us mentions these Dutch merchants, p. 171, but asserts that t] 
cause of their death was doubtful, and that the town physician, Dr. Laure: 
tins Eichstadius, in Stettin, had written a special medical paper on tl 
subject However, he calls one of them ELiekepost, instead of Kiekebosch. 
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garden at Wolgast, and was showing her the beautiM flowers 
that grew there, it chanced that as we came round firom behind 
some bushes we espied my gracious lord the Duke Philippus Julius, 
with his Princely Highness the Duke Bogislaff, who lay here on 
a visit, standing on a mount and conversing, wherefore we were 
about to return. But as my gracious lords presently walked on 
toward the drawbridge, we went to look at the mount where 
they had stood ; of a sudden my little girl shouted loudly for joy, 
seeing that she found on the earth a costly signet-ring, which 
one of their Princely Highnesses doubtless had dropped. I 
therefore said, ^' Come, and we will follow our gracious lords with 
all speedy and thou shalt say to them in Latin : Serenissimi prin- 
cipes^ quU vestrum hunc annulum deperdidit (for, as I have 
nieDtioned above, I had instructed her in the Latin tongue ever 
since her seventh year) ? and if one of them says JSgo, give to him 
the ringp. Itenu — Should he ask thee in Latin to whom thouj 
beloiigest, be not abashed, and say : JEgo sum Jilia pastoris Co' 
seromenns ; for thou wilt thus find favour in the eyes of their 
Princely Highnesses, for they are both gracious gentlemen, more 
eq^ecially the taller one, who is our gracious ruler Philippus 
Julius himself." This she promised to do ; but as she trembled 
sorely as she went, I encouraged her yet more and promised her a 
new gown if she did it, seeing that even as a little child she 
would have given a great deal for fine clothes. As soon, then, 
as we were come into the court-yard, I stood by the statue of 
Ids Princely Highness Ernest Ludewig,* and whispered her to 
run boldly after them, as their Princely Highnesses were only a 
few steps before us and had already turned toward the great 
entxanoe. This she did, but of a sudden she stood still, and 
would have turned back, because she was frightened by the spurs 
of their Princely Highnesses, as she afterwards told me, seeing 
that they rattled and jingled very loudly. 

But my gracious lady the Duchess Agnes saw her from the 
open window wherein she lay, and called to his Princely High- 
MSB, ^ My lord, there is a little maiden behind you, who, it 
teems, would speak with you," whereupon his Princely Highness 
turned him round, smiling pleasantly, so that my little 
presently took courage, and, holding up the ring, spoke in 

* Tbe ikther of Philippus Julius, died at Wolgast the 17th June, 1592. 
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Latin as I had told her. Hereat both the princes wondered be 
yond measure, and after my gracious Duke Philippus had fel 
his finger, he answered, ^^ Dulcissima puella, ego perdidii 
whereupon she gave it to him. Then he patted her cheek, an< 
again asked, " Sed qtusnam es^ et unde vents ?*' whereupon sh< 
boldly gave her answer, and at the same time pointed -with hei 
finger to where I stood by the statue ; whereupon his Princely 
Highness motioned me to draw near. My gracious lady saw all 
that passed from the window, but all at once she left it. She, 
however, came back to it again before I had time even humbly 
to draw near to my gracious lord, and beckoned to my child, and 
held a cake out of the window for her. On my telling her, she ran 
up to the window, but her Princely Highness could not reach so 
low nor she so high above her as to take it, wherefore my gracious 
lady commanded her to come up into the castle, and as she looked 
anxiously round after me, motioned me also, as did my gracious 
lord himself, who presently took the timid little maid by the 
hand and went up with his Princely Highness the Duke Bo- 
gislaJOf. My gracious lady came to meet us at the door, and 
caressed and embraced my little daughter, so that she soon grew 
quite bold and ate the cake. When my gracious lord had asked 
me my name, itemj why I had in so, singular a manner taug-ht my 
daughter the Latin tongue, I answered that I had heard much from 
a cousin at Cologne of Maria Schurman,* and as I had observed a 

* Anna Maria Schurman, bom at Cologne on the 5th Nov., 1607, died at 
Wiewardin the 5th May, 1678, was, according to the unanimous testimony 
of her contemporaries, a prodigy of learning, and, perhaps, the most learned 
woman that ever lived. The Frenchman Naude says of her, ** You find in 
her alone all that the hand can fashion or the mind conceive. No pne paints 
better, no one works better in brass, wax, and wood. In needlework she 
excels all women past or present. It is impossible to say in what branch of 
knowledge she is most distinguished. Not content with the European lan- 
guages, she understands Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and writes Latin so well 
that no one who has devoted his whole life to it can do it better." The ce- 
lebrated Netherlander Spanheim calls her a teacher of the Graces and the 
Muses ; the still more celebrated Salmasius confesses that he knows not iu 
which branch of learning to say she excells : and the Pole Botyer calls her 
** The sole example of all wondrous works in one single learned person, and 
a perfect monstrum of her sex, yet without fault or blame." For, in truth, 
with all her extraordinary knowledge she was marvellously humble, although 
she herself confesses that the immoderate praises of the learned even yet at 
times blinded her to her own defects. In her later years she went over to the 
sect of the Labadists, which appears to have some points in common with 
that of the Muckers. She died unmarried, as an early love-afiair in her 1 5th 
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very excellent ingenium in my child, and also had time enough in 
my lonely cure, I did not hesitate to take her in hand, and teach her 
from her youth up, seeing I had no boy alive. Hereat their 
Princely Highnesses marvelled greatly, and put some more ques- 
tions to her in Latin, which she answered without any prompting 
irom me. Whereupon my gracious lord Duke Fhilippus said 
in the vulgar tongue : ^' When thou art grown up and art one 
day to be married, tell it to me, and thou shalt then have another 
ring from me, and whatsoever else pertains to a bride, for thou 
hast this day done me good service, seeing that this ring is a 
precious jewel to me, as I had it from my wife." Hereupon I 
whispered her to kiss his Princely Highness hand for such a 
promise, and so she did. 

(But alas, most gracious God, it is one thing to promise and 
quite another to hold ! Where is his Princely Highness at this 
time? Wherefore let me ever keep in mind that " thou only art 
&]thfbl, and that which thou hast promised thou wilt surely hold." 
P«. xxxiii. 4. Amen.*) 

Item. When his Princely Highness had also inquired concerning 
myself and my cure, and heard that I was of ancient and noble 
fiunily, and my solarium very small, he called from the window to 
\n» chancellor, D. Rungius, who stood without, looking at the sun- 
dial, and told him that I was to have an addition from the convent 
at Pudgla, item from the crown-lands at Ernsthoff, as I mentioned 
above, but, more's the pity, I never have received the same, al- 
though the instrumentum donationis was sent me soon after by his 
Princely Highness chancellor. 

Then cakes were brought for me also, iteniy a glass of foreign 
wine in a glass painted with armorial bearings, whereupon I hum- 
bly took my leave, together with my daughter. 

However, to come back to my bargain, anybody may guess 
what joy my child felt when I showed her the fair ducats and 
florins I liad gotten for the amber. To the maid, however, we 
aid that we had inherited such riches from my brother in Hol- 
land, and afler we had again given thanks to the Lord on our 



with the Datchman Caets bad been broken off. It is related of her as n 
ctnsge fiuicy that she liked to eat spiders. The celebrated Spanheim vas 
tbr firat to publish an edition of her works nnder the title of Anns Marise 
■ Sehnrmao opuscula.' Leyden, 1648. 
* Lather's yersion. 
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knees, and eaten our dinner, we bought in a great store of bread] 
salt, meat, and stock-fish : item, of clothes, seeing that I provide^ 
what was needful for us three throughout the winter from th^ 
cloth-merchant. Moreover, for my daughter, I bought a hairn 
net and a scarlet silk boddice, with a black apron and white 
petticoat, item, a fine pair of ear-rings, as she begged hard fo^ 
them ; and as soon as I had ordered the needful from the cord^ 
wainer we set out on our way homewards, as it b^an to grovf\ 
very dark ; but we could not carry nearly all we had boughtn 
Wherefore we were forced to get a peasant from Bannemin to help 
us, who likewise was come into the town, and as I found cud 
from him that the fellow Mrho gave me the piece of bread wasj 
a poor cotter called Fantermehl, who dwelt in the village by the 
roadside, I shoved a couple of loaves in at his house-door without 
his knowing it, and we went on our way by the bright moonlight, 
so that by the help of God we got home about ten o'clock at 
night. I likewise gave a loaf to the other fellow, though truly 
he deserved it not, seeing that he would go with us no frirther 
than to Zitze. But I let him go, for I, too, had not deserved 
that the Lord should so greatly bless me. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

How I fbd an the congregation : item, how I journeyed to the horse-fair at 

Giitskow, and what befel me there. 

Next morning my daughter cut up the blessed bread, and sent to 
every one in the village a good large piece. But as we saw that 
our store would soon run low, we sent the maid with a truck, 
which we bought of Adam Lempken, to WolgaAt to buy more 
bread, which she did. Item, I gave notice throughout the parish 
that on Sunday next I should administer the blessed sacrament, 
and in the mean time I bought up all the large fish that the people 
of the village had caught. And when the blessed Sunday was 
oome I first heard the confessions of the whole parish, and after 
that I preached a sermon on Matt. xv. 32, ^' I have compassion on 
the multitude .... for they have nothing to eat." I first applied 
the same to spiritual food only, and there arose a great sighing 
from both the men and the women, when, at the end, I pointed to 
the altar whereon stood the blessed food for the soul, and repeated 
the words, '* I have compassion on the multitude .... for they 
have nothing to eat." (N.B. The pewter cup I had borrowed at 
Wolgast, and bought there a little earthenware plate for a paten 
till such time as Master Bloom should have made ready the silver 
cup and paten I had bespoke.) Thereupon as soon as I had con- 
secrated and administered the blessed sacrament, item, led the 
closing hymn, and every one had silently prayed his '^ Our Father" 
before going out 'of church, I came out of the confessional again, 
and motioned the people to stay yet awhile, as the blessed 
Saviour would feed not only their souls, but their bodies also, 
seeing that he still had the same compassion on his people as 
of old on the people at the Sea of Galilee, as they should presently 
iee. Then I went into the tower and fetched out two baskets, 
which the maid had bought at Wolgast, and which I had hidden 
there in good time ; set them down in front of the altar, and took 
off the iM>pkiti« with which they were covered, whereupon a very 
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loud shout arose, inasmuch as they saw one filled with broiled fis^ 
and the other with bread, which we had put into them piivatelj^i 
Hereupon, like our Saviour, I gave thanks and brake it, ancj 
gave it to the churchwarden Hinrich Seden, that he might dis^ 
tribute it among the men, and to. my daughter for the women j 
Whereupon I made application of the text, " I have compassioi^ 
on the multitude, for they have nothing to eat," to the food of thd 
body also ; and walking up and down in the church amid grea^ 
outcries from all, I exhorted them alway to trust in God's mercy ^ 
to pray without ceasing, to work diligently, and to consent to 
no sin. What was left I made them gather up for their childreD 
and the old people who were left at home. 

After church, when I had scarce put off my surplice, Hinrich 
Seden his squint-eyed wife came and impudently asked for more 
for her husband's journey to Liepe ; neither had she had anythingi 
for herself, seeing she had not come to church. This angered me 
sore, and I said to her, " Why wast thou not at church ? Never- 
theless, if thou hadst come humbly to me thou shouldst have got- 
ten somewhat even now, but/ as thou comest impudently, I will 
give thee nought: think on what thou didst to me and to 
my child." But she stood at the door and glowered impu- 
dently about the room till my daughter took her by the arm. and 
led her out, saying, ^^ Hear'st thou, thou shalt come back humbly 
before thou gett'st anything, but when thou comest thus, thou also 
shalt have thy share, for we will no longer reckon with thee an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; let the Lord do that if 
such be his will, but we will gladly forgive thee !" Hereupon 
she at last went out at the door, muttering to herself as she was 
wont ; but she spat several times in the street, as we saw from the 
window. 

Soon after I made up my mind to take into my service a lad, 
near upon twenty years of age, called Claus Neels, seeing that his 
father, old Neels of Loddin, b^^ged hard that I would do so, 
besides which the lad pleased me well in manners and otherwise. 
Then, as we had a good harvest this year, I resolved to buy me 
a couple of horses forthwith, and to sow my field again ;, for al- 
though it was now late in the year, I thought that the most merci- 
ful God might bless the crop with increase if it seemed good to 
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Nether did I feel much care with respect to food for them, in- 
asmuch as there was a great plenty of hay in the neighbourhood, 
seeing^ that all the cattle had been killed or driven away (as 
related above). I therefore made up my mind to go in God's 
name with my new ploughman to Gutzkow, whither a great many 
Mecklenburg horses were brought to the fair, seeing that times 
were not yet so bad there as with us.* Meanwhile I went a few 
more times up the Streckelberg with my daughter at night, and 
by moonlight, but found very little ; so that we began to think our 
luck had come to an end, when, on the third night, we broke off 
some pieces of amber bigger even than those the two Dutchmen 
had bought. These I resolved to send to my wife's brother, 
Martin Behring, at Hamburg, seeing that the schipper Wulff of 
Wolgast intends, as I am told, to sail thither this very autumn, 
with pitch and wood for ship-building. I accordingly packed 
it all up in a strong chest, which I carried with me to Wolgast 
when I started with my man on my journey to Gutzkow. Of this 
journey I will only relate thus much, that there were plenty of 
horses, and very few buyers in the market. Wherefore I bought a 
pair of fine black horses for twenty florins a-piece ; item, a cart for 
five florins ; item, twenty-five bushels of rye which also came from 
Mecklenburg, at one florin the bushel, whereas it is hardly to be 
had now at Wolgast for love or money, and costs three florins 
or more the bushel. I might therefore have made a good bargain 
m lye at Giitzkow if it had become my oflfice, and had I not, more- 
over, been afraid lest the robbers, who swarm in these evil times, 
should take away my com, and ill-use, and perchance murder 
me into the bargain, as has happened to sundry people already. 
For, at this time especially, such robberies were carried on after a 
strange and frightful fiishion on Strellin heath at Gutzkow ; but 
by God's help it all came to light just as I journeyed thither with 
my man-servant to the fair, and I will here tell how it happened. 
Some months before a man had been broken on the wheel at Gtitz- 
kow, because, being tempted of Satan, he murdered a travelling 
workman. The man, however, straightway began to walk after 
to fearful a ftshion, that in the evening and night-season he sprang 
down fran the wheel in his gallows' dress whenever a cart passed 

• The fief of Mecklenburg was given by the Emperor to Wallenstein, who 
ipued the ooimtry as much as he could. 
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by the gallows, which stands hard hj the road to Wolgast, i 
jumped up behind the people, who in horror and dismay fiog^ 
on their horses, and thereby made a great rattling* on the l<^-emba.i 
ment which leads beside the gallows into a little wood called l 
Exaulin. And it was a strange thing that on the same ni^ht 1 
travellers were almost always robbed or murdered on Streli 
heath. Hereupon the magistrates had the man taken down -Gn 
the wheel, and buried under the gallows, in hopes of laying' J 
ghost. But it went on just as before, sitting at night snow-i^^h: 
on the wheel, so that none durst any longer travel the road 
Wolgast. Until at last it happened that, at the time of t 
above-named &ir, young RMiger von Nienkerken of Mellenthi 
in Usedom, who had been studying at Wittenberg and elsewhei 
and was now on his way home, came this road by night with 1 
carriage. Just before, at the inn, I myself had tried to persiia4 
him to stop the night at Gutzkow on account of the ghost, and 
go on his journey with me next morning, but he would not. No 
as soon as this young lord drove along the road, he also espied tl 
apparition sitting on the wheel, and scarcely had he passed il 
gallows when the ghost jumped down and ran after him. Xi 
driver was horribly afraid, and lashed on the horses as everybod 
else had done before, and they, taking fright, galloped away ovi 
the log-road with a marvellous clatter. Meanwhile, however, th 
young nobleman saw by the light of th^ moon how that the appari 
tion flattened a ball of horse-dung whereon it trod, and straight 
way felt sure within himself that it was no ghost. Whereupon h 
called to the driver to stop ; and as the man would not hearkei 
to him, he sprung out of the carriage, drew his rapier, and has 
tened to attack the ghost. When the ghost saw this he woul< 
have turned and fled ; but the young nobleman gave him such i 
blow on the head with his fist that he fell upon the ground with t 
loud wailing. Summa : the young lord, having called back hh 
driver, dragged the ghost into the town again, where he turned 
out to be a shoemaker called Schwelm. 

I also, on seeing such a great crowd, ran thither with many 
others, to look at the fellow. He trembled like an aspen leaf ; 
and when he was roughly told to make a clean breast, whereby 
he might peradventure save his own life, if it appeared that he 
had murdered no one, he confessed that he had got his wife to 
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make him a gaUoW dress, which he had put on,, and had sat on 
the wheel before the dead man, when, firom the darkness and the 
distanoe, no one could see that the two were sitting there toge« 
ther; and this he did more especially when he knew that a 
cart was going from the town to Wolgast. When the cart came 
bj, and he jumped down and ran after it, all the people were so 
affiigfated that they no longer kept their eyes upon the gallows, 
bat only on him, flowed the horses, and galloped with much 
noise and clatter over the log-embankment. This was heard bj 
his fellows in Strellin and Dammbecke (two villages which ar« 
about three-fourths on the way), who held themselves ready to 
unyoke the horses and to plunder the travellers when they came 
up with them. That after the dead man was buried he could 
play the ghost more easily stiU, &c. That this was the whole 
truth, and that he himself had never in his life robbed, still less 
murdered, any one ; wherefore he begged to be forgiven : that 
all the robberies and murders which had happened had been done 
by his fellows alone. Ah, thou cunning knave ! But I heard 
afterwards that he and his fellows were broken on the wheel to- 
gether, as was but fidn 

And now to come back to my journey. The young nobleman 
abode that night with me at the inn, and early next morning we 
both met forth ; and as we had grown into good fellowship toge- 
ther, I got into his coach with him as he offered me, so as to talk 
by the way, and my Claus drove behind us. I soon found that 
he was a weU-bred, honest, and learned gentleman, seeing that 
be devpised the wild student life, and was glad that he had now 
done with their scandalous drinking-bouts : moreover, he talked 
bis Latin readily. I had therefore much pleasure with him in 
the ooach. However, at Wolgast the rope of the ferry-boat 
broke, so that we were carried down the stream to Zeuzin,* and 
at length we only got ashore with great trouble. Meanwhile it 
grew late, and we did not get into Coserow till nine, when I 
asked the young lord to abide the night with me, which he agreed 
to do. We found my child sitting in the chimney comer, making 
a petticoat for her little god-daughter out of her own old clothes. 
8be was greatly frighted, and changed colour when she saw the 
yoong lord come in with me, and heard that he was to lie there 

* Now Sanzm. 
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that night, seeing that as yet we had no more beds thaa ^itg 
bought for our own need from old Zabel Nering the fbi 
ranger his widow, at Uekeritze. Wherefore she took me as: 
What was to be done ? My bed was in an ill plight, her li 
godchild haying lain on it that morning ; and she could no i 
put the young nobl^nan into hers, although she would willin 
creep in by the maid herself. And when I asked her why n 
she blushed scarlet, and began to cry, and would not show 1 
self again the whole evening, so that the maid had to see to ev 
thing, even to the putting white sheets on my child's bed for 
young lord, as she would not do it herself. I only tell this 
show how maidens are. For next morning she came into 
room with her red silk boddice, and the net on her hair, t 
the apron ; summa, dressed in all the things I had bought ] 
at Wolgast, so that the young lord was amazed, and talked mi 
with her over the morning meal. Whereupon be took his lea 
and desired me to visit him ^ his c^tle. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

What fbrther joy and sorrow befel us : item, how Wittich Appelmaim rode 
to Damerow to the wolf-hunt, and what he proposed to my daughter. 

The Lord blessed my parish wonderAilly this winter, inasmuch 
as not only a great quantity of fish were caught and sold in all 
the villages, but in Coserow they even killed four seals ; item 
the great storm of the 12th of December threw a goodly quantity 
of amber on the shore, so that many found amber, although no 
very large pieces, and they began to buy cows and sheep from 
Liepe and other places, as I myself also bought two cows ; item 
my g^rain which I had sown, half on my own field and half on old 
Paasch's, sprung up bravely and gladly, as the Lord had till 
datum bestowed on us an open winter ; but so soon as it had shot 
up a finger's length, we found it one morning again torn up and 
mined, and this time also by the devil's doings, since now, as 
before, not the smallest trace of oxen or of horses was to be seen 
in tlie field. May the righteous God, however, reward it, as in- 
deed he already has done. Amen. 

Meanwhile, however, something uncommon happened. For 
one morning, as I have heard, when lord Wittich saw out of the 
window that the daughter of his fisherman, a child of sixteen, 
whom he had diligently pursued, went into the coppice to gather 
dry sticks, he went thither too ; wherefore, I will not say, but 
every one may guess for himself. When he had gone some way 
akmg the convent mound, and was come to the fipt bridge, where 
the mountain-ash stands, he saw two wolves, coming towards 
him ; and as he had no weapon with him, save a staff, he climbed 
up into a tree ; whereupon the wolves trotted roimd it, blinked 
at him with their eyes, licked their lips, and at last jumped with 
their fore-paws up against the tree, snapping at him ; he then 
«aw that one was a he-wolf, a great fat brute with only one eye. 
Hereupon in his fright he began to scream, and the longsuffering 
of God was again shown to him, without, however, making him 
; for the maiden, who had crept behind a juniper-bush in 
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the field, when she saw the Sheriff coming, lan back again to 
castle and called together a number of people, who came i 
drove away the wolves, and rescued his lordship. He tl 
ordered a great wolf-hunt to be held next day in the conv 
wood, and he who brought the one-eyed monster, dead or all 
was to have a barrel of beer for his pains. Still they could i 
catch him, albeit they that day took four wolves in their m 
and killed them. He therefore straightway ordered a wolf-hi 
to be held in my parish. But when the fellow came to toU 1 
bell for a wolf-hunt, he did not ,stop awhile, as is the wont 
wolf-hunts, but loudly rang the bell on, sine tnordy so that 
the folk thought a fire had broken out, and ran screaming out 
their houses. My child also came running out (I myself I; 
driven to visit a sick person at Zempin, seeing that walki 
began to be wearisome to me, and that I could now afford to 
more at mine ease) ; but she had not stood long, and was askl 
the reason of the ringing, when the Sheriff himself, on his ^ 
charger, with three cart-loads of toils and nets following hi 
galloped up and ordered the people straightway to go into i 
forest and to drive the wolves with rattles. Hereupon he, wi 
his hunters and a iew men whom he had picked out of the cro^ 
were to ride on and spread the nets behind Damerow, seeing tl 
the island is wondrous narrow there,* aod the wolf dreads i 
water. When he saw my daughter he turned his horse roui; 
chucked her imder the chin, and graciously asked her who s 
was, and whence she came? When he had heard it, he said s 
was as &,ir as an angel, and that he had not known till now tl 
the parson here had so beauteous a girl. He then rode off, loo 
ing round at her two or three times. At the first beating th 
found the one-eyed wolf, who lay in the rushes neaa: the wat< 
Hereat his lordship rejoiced greatly, and made the grooms dr; 
him out of the net with long iron hooks, and hold him there i 
near an hour, while my lord slowly and cruelly tortured him 
death, laughing heartily the while, which is a prognosticon 
what he afterwards did with my poor child, for wolf or lamb 
all one to this villain. Just God ! But I will not be beforehai 
with my tale. 

* The space, which is constantly diminishing, now scaroely measura 
bow-shot across. 
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Next day came old Seden his squint-eyed wife, limping like a 
lame dog, and put it to my daughter whether she would not go 
into the service of the Sheriff; praised him as a good and pious 
man ; and vowed that all the world said of him were foul lies, as 
she herself could bear witness, seeing that she had lived in his 
service for above ten years. Item, she praised the good cheer 
they had there, and the handsome beer-money that the great lords 
who often lay there gave the servants which waited upon them ; 
that she herself had more than once received a rosenoble from his 
Princely Highness Duke Ernest Ludewig; moreover, many 
pretty fellows came there, which might make, her fortune, inas- 
much as she was a fair woman, and might take her choice of a 
hasband ; whereas here in Coserow, where nobody ever came, 
she mi^t wait till she was old and ugly, before she got a curch 
on her bead, &c. Hereat my daughter was beyond measure 
angered, and answered, ^' Ah ! thou old witch, and who has told 
thee that I wish to go into service, to get a curch on my head ? 
Go thy ways, and never enter the house again, for I have naught 
to do with thee.'' Whereupon she walked away again, muttering 
between her teeth. 

Scarce had a few days passed, and I was standing in the chamber 
with the glazier, who was putting in new windows, when I heard 
my daughter scream in the kitchen. Whereupon I straight- 
way ran in thither, and was shocked and afirighted when I saw the 
Sheriff himself standing in the comer with his arm round my 
child her neck ; he, however, presently let her go, and said : " Aha, 
reverend Abraham, what a coy little fool you have for a daugh- 
ter ! I wanted to greet her with a kiss, as I always use to do, and 
she struggled and cried out as if I had been some young fellow 
who had stolen in upon her, whereas I might be her fether twice 
orer." As I answered naught, he went' on to say that he had 
done it to encourage her, seeing that he desired to take her 
into his service, as indeed I knew, with more excuses of the same 
land which I have forgot. Hereupon I pressed him to come into 
the room, seeing that after all he was the ruler set over me by 
God, and humbly asked what his lordship desired of me. Where- 
upon he answered me graciously, that it was true he had just 
caofie for anger against me, seeing that I had preached at him 
before the whole congregation, but that he was ready to for^ve 
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me and to have the complaint he had sent in contra me to hi 
Princely Highness at Stettin, and which might easily cost me mi 
place, returned to him if I would but do his will. And when I askec 
what his lordship's will might be, and excused myself as best ] 
might with regard to the sermon, he answered that he stood in greai 
need of a faithful housekeeper whom he could set over the othei 
women folk ; and as he had learnt that my daughter was a £uth< 
ful and trustworthy person, he would that I should send her int< 
his service. '' See there," said he to her, and pinched her cfaeeli 
the while. " I want to lead you to honour, though you are suci 
a young creature, and yet you cry out sls if I were going to bring 
you to dishonour. Fie upon you ! " (My child still remem- 
bers all this verhotentts ; I myself should have forgot it a hundred 
times over in all the wretchedness I since underwent.) But shi 
was offended at his words, and, jumping up from her seat, she 
answered shortly, " I thank your lordship for the honour, bul 
will only keep house for my papa, which is a better honour foi 
me ;" whereupon he turned to me and asked what I said to that, 
I must own that I was not a little afirighted, inasmuch as I 
thought of the future and of the credit in which the Sheriff stood 
with his Princely Highness. ' I therefore answered with all 
humility, that I could not force my child, and that I loved to 
have her about me, seeing that my dear huswife had departed this 
life during the heavy pestilence, and I had no child but only her. 
That I hoped therefore his lordship would not be displeased with 
me, that I could not send her into his lordship's service. This 
angered him sore, and after disputing some time longer in vain he 
took leave, not without threats that he would make me pay for it. 
IteMj my man, who was standing in the stable, heard him say as 
he went round the corner, " I will have her yet, in spite of him !" 
I was already quite disheartened by all this, when, on the 
Sunday following, there came his huntsman Johannes Kurt, a 
tall, handsome fellow, and smartly dressed. He brought a roe* 
buck tied before him on his horse, and sai(| that hb lordship had 
sent it to me for a present, in hopes that I would think better of 
his offer, seeing that he had been ever since seeking on all sides 
for a housekeeper in vain. Moreover, that if I changed my mind 
about it his lordship would speak for me to his Princely High- 
ness, so that the dotation of Duke Philippus Julius should be 
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paid to me out of the princely cBrarium^ &c. But the young 
fellow got the same answer as his master had done, and I desired 
him to take the roebuck away with him again. But this he 
refused to do ; and as I had by chance told him at first that 
game was my &vourite meat, he promised to supply me with it 
abundantly, seeing that there was plenty of game in the forest, 
and that he often went a-hunting on the Streckelberg ; moreover, 
that I (he meant my daughter) pleased him uncommonly, the 
more because I would not do his master's will, who, as he told 
me in confidence, would never leave any girl in peace, and cer- 
tainly would not let my damsel alone. Although I had rejected 
his game, he brought it notwithstanding, and in the course of 
three weeks he was sure to come four or five times, and grew 
more and more sweet upon my daughter. He talked a vast deal 
about his good place, and how he was in search of a good huswife, 
whence we soon guessed what quarter the wind blew from. 
Ergo, my daughter told him that if he was seeking for a hus- 
wife she wondered that he lost his time in riding to Coserow to 
no purpose, fi^r that she knew of no huswife for him there, which 
Texed him so sore that he never came again. 

And now any one would think that the grapes were sour even 
for the Sheriff; nevertheless he came riding to us. soon after, and 
without more ado asked my daughter in marriage for his hunts- 
man. Moreover, he promised to build him a house of his own in 
the forest ; item, to give him pots and kettles, crockery, bedding, 
&c., seeing that he had stood godfather to the young fellow, who, 
moreover, had ever borne himself well during seven years he 
fiad been in his service. Hereupon my daughter answered that 
hiji lordship had already heard that she would keep house for 
nobody but her papa, and that she was still much too young to 
become a huswife. 

This, however, did not seem to anger him, but, after he had 
talked a long time to no purpose, he took leave quite kindly, like 
a cat which pretends to, let a mouse go, and creeps behind the 
(timers, but she is not in earnest, and presently springs out upon 
it again. For doubtless he saw that he had set to work stupidly ; 
>> berelbie he went away in order to begin his attack i^in after 
a better ^hion, and Satan went with him, as whilom with Judas 
Ifcariot. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

What more happened during the Winter: item, how in the gyring witchcrai 

hegan intfae-viUage. 

NoTHivo else of note happened during the winter, save that th^ 
mercij^l God bestowed a great plenty of fish both from th 
Achterwater and the sea, and the parish again had good food 
80 that it might be said of ns, as it is written, " For a smal 
moment have I forsaken thee ; but with great mercies will ] 
gather thee." * Wherefore we were not weary of praising th 
Lord ; and the whole congregation did much for the church 
buying new pulpit and altar cloths, seeing that the enemy haii 
stolen the old ones. Item, they desired to make good to me thi 
money I had paid for the new cups, which, however, I would 
not take. 

There were still, however, about ten peasants in the parisl) 
who had not been able to buy thdr seed-corn for the spring 
inasmuch as they had spent all their earnings on cattle and coro 
for bread. I therefore made an agreement with them that ] 
would lend them the money for it, and that if they could nol 
repay me this year, they might the next, which offer they thank^ 
fully took ; and we sent seven waggons to Friedland, in Meck- 
lenburg, to fetch seed-corn for us all. For my beloved brother- 
in-law, Martin Behring, in Hamburg, had already sent me by the 
ichipper Wulf, who had sailed home by Christmas, 700 florins for 
the amber : may the Lord prosper it with him ! 

Old Thiemcke died this winter in Loddin, who used to be the 
midwife in the parish, and had also brought my child into the 
world. Of late, however, she had had but little to do, seeing 
that in this year I only baptized two children, namely, Jung his 
0on in Uekeritze, and Lene Hebers her little daughter, the same 
whom the Imperialists afterwards speared. Item, it was now full 
Ave years since I had married the last couple. Hence any one 

* Isa. liv. 7. 
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may guess that I might have starved to death, had not the righteous 
God so mercifully considered and blessed me in other ways. 
Wherefore to him alone be all honour and gloiy. Amen. 

Meanwhiley however, it so happened that, not long after the 
Sheri^T had last been here, witchcraft began in the village. I sat 
reading with my child the second book of Virgilius of the fear- 
fid destruction of the city of Troy, which was more terrible even 
than that of our own village, when a cry arose that our old 
neighbour 2<abel his red cow, which he had bought only a few 
days before, bad stretched out all fours, and seemed about to die ; 
and this was the more strange as she had fed heartily but half an 
hour before. My child was therefore begged to go and pluck 
three hairs from its tail and bury them under the threshold of the 
stall ; for it was well known that if this was done by a pure maid 
the cow would get better. My child then did as they would have 
her, seeing that she is the only maid in the whole village (for the 
others are still children) ; and the cow got better from that very 
hour, whereat all the folks were amazed. But it was not long 
before the same thing befell Witthahn her pig, whilst it was 
feeding heortUy. She too came running to beg my child for 
God*s sake to take compassion on her, and to do something for 
her pig, as ill men had bewitched it. Hereupon she had pity on 
her also ; and it did as much good as it had done before. But 
the woman, who was gravida, was straightway taken in labour 
from the fright; and my child was scarce out of the pigstye 
when the woman went into her cottage, wailing and holding by the 
wall, and called together all the women of the neighbourhood, 
seeing that the proper midwife was dead, as mentioned above ; 
and before long something shot to the ground from under her ; 
and when the women stooped down to pick it up, the devil's imp, 
which had wings like a bat, flew up off the ground, whizzed and 
buzzed about the room, and then shot out of the window with a 
great noise, so that the glass clattered down into the street. 
When they looked after it, nothing was to be found. Any one 
may judge for himself what a great noise this made in all the 
oeighbourhood. And the whole village believed that it was no 
une bat old Seden his squint-eyed wife that had brought forth 
<uch a devil's brat. 
But the people soon knew not what to believe. For that wo- 

£ 
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man her cow got the same thing as all the other cows ; where&n 
she too came lamenting, and begged my daughter to take pit) 
on her as on the rest, and to cure her poor cow for the love oJ 
Grod. That if she had taken it ill of her that she had said any- 
thing about going into service with the Sheriff, she could oolj 
say she had done it for the best, &c. Summay she talked ovei 
my unhappy child to go and cure her cow. 

Meanwhile I was on my knees every Sunday before the Lord 
with the whole congregation, praying that he would not allow 
the Evil One to take from us that which his mercy had once 
more bestowed upon us after such extreme want ; iteniy that he 
would bring to light the auctxyr of such devilish works, so that 
he might receive the punishment he deserved. 

But all was of no avail. For a very few days had passed when 
the mischief befel Stoffer Zuter his spotted cow, and he, too, like 
all the rest, came running to fetch my daughter ; she accordingly j 
went with him, but could do no good, and the beast died under 
her hands. 

Item^ Katy Berow had bought a little pig with the mon^ my 
daughter had paid her in the winter for spinning, and the poor 
woman kept it like a child, and let it run about her room. This 
little pig got the mischief, like all the rest, in the twinkling of 
an eye ; and when my daughter was called it grew no better, 
but also died under her hands ; whereupon the poor woman made 
a great outcry and tore her hair for grief, so that my child was 
moved to pity her, and promised her another pig next time mv 
sow should litter. Meantime another week passed over, during 
which I went on, together with the whole congr^ation, to call 
upon the Lord for his merciful help, but all in vain, when the 
same thing happened to old wife Seden her little pig. Where- 
upon she again came running for my daughter with loud outcries, 
and although my child told her that she must have seen herself 
that nothing she could do for the cattle cured them any longer, 
she ceased not to beg and pray her and to lament till she went 
forth to do what she could for her with the help of God. But it 
was all to no purpose, inasmuch as the little pig died before she 
left the stye. What think you this devil's whore then did ? After 
she had run screaming through the village she said that any one 
might see that my daughter was no longer a maid, else why 
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could she now do no good to the cattle, whereas she had for- 
merly cured them ? She supposed my child had lost her maiden 
honour on the Streckelberg, whither she went so often this 
spring, and that God only knew who had taken it ! But she said 
DO more then, and we did not hear the whole until afterwards. 
And it is indeed true that my child had often walked on the 
Streckelberg this spring both with me and also alone, in order 
to seek for flowers and to look upon the blessed sea, while she 
recited aloud, as she was wont, such verses out of VirgUitis as 
pleased her best (for whatever she read a few times that she 
remembered). 

Neither did I forbid her to take these walks, for there were no 
wolves now left on the Streckelberg, and even if there had been 
they always fly before a human creature in the summer season. 
Howbeity I forbade her to dig for amber. For as it now lay 
deep, and we knew not what to do with the earth we threw up, 
I resolved to tempt the Lord no further, but to wait till my store 
of money grew very scant before we would dig any more. 

But my child did not do as I had bidden her, although she 
had promised she would, and of this her disobedience came all 
our misery (Oh, blessed Lord, how grave a matter is thy holy 
fourth * commandment !). For as his reverence Johannes Lam- 
pius, of Crummin, who visited me this spring, had told me that 
the Cantor of Wolgast wanted to sell the opp. St. Augustini, and 
I had said before her that I desired above all things to buy that 
book, but had not money enough left ; she got up in the night 
without my knowledge to dig for amber, meaning to sell it as 
best she might at Wolgast, in order secretly to present me with 
the ijpp, St. Augustini on my birthday, which falls on the 28th 
mentis AugusH, She had always covered over the earth she cast 
op with twigs of fir, whereof there were plenty in the forest, so 
that no one should perceive anything of it. 

MeanwhOe, however, it befel that the young nobilis Rildiger 
of Nienkerken came riding one day to gather news of the terrible 
vitchcrafl that went on in the village. When I had told him 
all about it he shook his head doubtingly, and said he believed 
that all witchcraft was nothing but lies and deceit ; whereat I 
struck with great horror, inasmuch as I had hitherto held 

* In Lather's version. 
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the young lord to be a wiser man, and now could not but s€ 
that he was an Atheist. He guessed what my thoughts wen 
and with a smile he answered me by asking whether I had ev€ 
read Johannes Wierus,* who would hear nothing of witchcraft 
and who argued that all witches were melancholy persons ^y^hi 
only imagined to themselves that they had a pctctum with th 
devil ; and that to him they seemed more worthy of pity thai 
of punishment? Hereupon I answered that I had not indeet 
read any such book (for say, who can read all that fools write ?) 
but that the appearances here and in all other places proved thai 
it was a monstrous error to deny the reality of witchcraft, inas- 
much as people might then likewise deny that there were such 
things as murder, adultery, and theft. 

But he called my ar^umenium a dilemma^ and after he had 
discoursed a great deal of the devil, all of which I have for- 
gotten, seeing it savoured strangely of heresy, he said he would 
relate to me a piece of witchcraft which he himself had seen at 
Wittenberg. 

It seems that one morning, as an Imperial captain mounted 
his good charger at the Elstergate in order to review his com- 
pany, the horse presently began to rage furiously, reared, tossed 
his head, snorted, kicked, and roared not as horses use to neigh, 
but with a sound as though the voice came from a human throat, so 
that all the folks were amazed, and thought the horse bewitched. 
It presently threw the captain and crushed his head with its hoof, 
80 that he lay writhing on the gpK>und, and straightway set off at 
fUll speed. Hereupon a trooper fired his carabine at the be- 
witched horse, which fell in the midst of the road, and presently 
died. That he, RQdiger, had then drawn near, together with 
many others, seeing that the colonel had forthwith given orders 
to the surgeon of the regiment to cut open the horse and see in 
what state it was inwardly. However, that everything was quite 
right, and both the surgeon and army physician testified that the 

* A Netherland phy^cian, who, long before Spee or Thomasins, attacked 
the wicked follies of the belief in witchcraft prevalent in bis time in the 
paper entitled * GmfMiatio opimitmtm dit imtgonm Ikamoiumnaf' Fnmkfor^ 
1 590, and was therefore denounced by Bodinns and others as one of the worst 
magidans. It is curious that this liberal man had in another book, ' Dt 
prttstigiis D«momnm,* tanght the method of raising devils, and described the 
whole of Hell, with the names and surnames of its 57S princes. 
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horse was thoroughly sound ; whereupon all the people cried out 
more than ever about witchcraft. Meanwhile he himself (I 
mean the young nobihs) saw a thin smoke coming out from the 
horse's nostrils, and on stooping down to look what it might be, 
he drew out a match as long as my finger, which still smouldered, 
and which some wicked fellow had privately thrust into its nose 
with a pin. Hereupon all thoughts of witchcraft were at an end, 
and search was made for the culprit, who was presently found to 
be no other than the captain's own groom. For one day that 
his master had dusted his jacket for him he swore an oath that he 
would have his revenge, which indeed the provost-marshal him- 
self had heard as he chanced to be standing in the stable. Item^ 
another soldier bore witness that he had seen the fellow cut a 
piece off the fuse not long before he led out his master's horse. 
And thus, thought the young lord, would it be with all witch- 
craft if it were sifted to the bottom ; like as I myself had seen 
at Gfitzkow, where the devil's apparition turned out to be a 
cordwainer, and that one day I should own that it was the same 
sort of thing here in our village. By reason of this speech I 
liked not the young nobleman from that hour forward, believing 
bim to be an Atheist. Though, indeed, aft^erwards, I have had 
cause to see that he was in the right, more 's the pity, for 
had it not been for him what would have become of my 
daughter ? 

Bat I will say nothing beforehand. — Summa : I walked about 
the room in great displeasure at his words, while the young lord 
began to arg^e with my daughter upon witchcraft, now in Latin, and 
now in the vulgar tongue, as the words came into his mouth, and 
wanted to hear her mind about it. But she answered that she was 
a foolish thing, and could have no opinion on the matter ; but that, 
Devertheless, she believed that what happened in the village could 
not be by natural means. Hereupon the maid called me out of 
the romn (I forget what she wanted of me) ; but when I came 
back again my daughter was as red as scarlet, and the nobleman 
stood dose before her. I therefore asked her, as soon as he had 
ridden off, whether any thing had happened, which she at first 
denied, but afterwards owned that he had said to her while I was 
gone, that he knew but one person who could bewitch ; and when 
•be asked him who that person was, he caught hold of her hand 
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and said, ^^ It is yourself, sweet maid ; for you have thro^^rD 
spell upon my heart, as I feel right well !" But that he said r 
thing further, but only gazed on her face with eager eyes, a. 
this it was that made her so red. 

But this is the way with maidens ; they ever have their secrt 
if one's back is turned but for a minute ; and the proverb — 

*< To drive a goose and watch a maid 
Needs the devil himself to aid" 

is but too true, as will be shown hereafter, more's the pity ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

How old Seden disappeared all on a sudden ; item, how the great Gustavus 
Adolphus came to Pomerania, and took the fort at Peenemiinde. 

We were now left for some time in peace from witchcraft ; un- 
less, indeed, I reckon the caterpillars, which miserably destroyed 
my orcbard, and which truly were a strange thing. For the trees 
blossomed so &ir and sweetly, that one day as we were walking 
under them, and praising the almighty power of the most merci- 
ful God, my child said, " If the Lord goes on to bless us so 
abundantly, it will be Christmas Eve with us every night of next 
winter !" But things soon fell out far otherwise. For all in a 
moment the trees were covered with such swarms of caterpillars 
(great and small, and of every shape and colour), that one might 
have measured them by the bushel ; and before long my poor 
trees looked like brooms ; and the blessed fruit, which was so 
well set, all fell off, and was scarce good enough for the pigs. I 
do not choose to lay this to any one, though I had my own pri- 
vate thoughts upon the matter, and have them yet. However, 
my barley, whereof I had sown abodt three bushels out on the 
common, shot up bravely. On my field I had sown nothing, 
seeing that I dreaded the malice of Satan. Neither was com at 
all plentiful throughout the parish, in part because they had 
sown no winter crops, and in part because the summer crops did 
not prosper. However, in all the villages, a great supply of fish 
was canght by the mercy of God, especially herring ; but they 
were very low in price. Moreover, they killed many seals ; and at 
Whitsuntide I myself killed one as I walked by the sea with my 
daughter. The creature lay on a rock close to the water, snoring 
like a Christian. Thereupon I pulled off my shoes and drew near 
him sofUy, so that he heard me not, and then struck him over 
his nooe with my staff (for a seal cannot bear much on his nose), 
M> that he tumbled over into the water ; but he was quite stunned, 
and I eonld easily kill him outright. It was a &t beast, though 
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not very large ; and we melted forty pots of train-oil out of 1 
&t, which wie put by for a winter store. 

Meanwhile, however, something seized old Seden all at one 
so that he wished to receive the holy sacrament. When X we 
to him, he could give no reason for it ; or perhaps he would gi' 
none for fear of his old Lizzie, who was always watching him wii 
her squinting eyes, and would not leave the room. Howeve 
Zuter his little girl, a child near twelve years old, said that a fe 
days before, while she was plucking grass for the cattle under tl 
garden hedge by the road, she heard the husband and wife qua: 
relling violently again, and that the goodman threw in he 
teeth that he now knew of a certainty that she had a fimailia 
spirit, and that he would straightway go and tell it to the pries 
Albeit this is only a child's tale, it may be true for all that, sec 
ing that children and fools, they say, speak the truth. 

But be that as it may. Summa : my old warden grew wors 
and worse ; and though I visited him every morning and even 
ing, as I use to do to my sick, in order to pray with him, an< 
often observed that he had somewhat on his mind, nevertheless hi 
could not disburthen himself of it, seeing that old Lizzie nevei 
left her post. 

This went on for a while, when at last one day about noon, he 
sent to beg me to scrape a little silver off the new sacramental 
cup, because he had been told that he should get better if he tool 
it mixed with the dung of fowls. For some time I would no( 
consent, seeing that I straightway suspected that there was some 
devilish mischief behind it ; but he begged and prayed, till I did 
as he would have me. 

And lo and behold, he mended from that very hour, so that 
when I went to pray with him at evening, I found him already 
sitting on the bench with a bowl between his knees, out of which 
he was supping broth. However, he would not pray (which was 
strange, seeing that he used to pray so gladly, and often could 
not wait patiently for my coming, insomuch that he sent after me 
two or three times if I was not at hand, or elsewhere employed), 
but he told me he had prayed already, and that he would give me 
the cock whose dung he had taken, for my trouble, as it was a 
fine large cock, and he had nothing better to ofier for my 
Sunday's dinner. And as the poultry was by this time gone to 
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roost he went up to the perch which was behind the stove, and 
reached down the cock, and put it under the arm of the maid, who 
was just come to call me away. 

Not for all the world, however, would I have eaten the cock, 

but I turned it out to breed. I went to him once more and 

asked whether ^I should give thanks to the Lord next Sunday, 

for his recovery ; whereupon he answered that I might do as I 

pleased in the matter. Hereat I shook my head, and left the 

house, resolving to send for him as soon as ever I should hear 

that his old Lizzie was j&om home (for she often went to fetch 

flax to spin £rom the Sheriff). But mark what befel within 

a fow days I We heard an outcry that old Seden was missing, 

and that no one could tell what had become of him. His wife 

thoug^ht he had gone up into the Streckelberg, whereupon the 

accursed witch ran howling to our house and asked my daughter 

whether she had not seen anything of her goodman, seeing that 

she "weat up the moimtain every day. My daughter said she had 

Dot ; but, woe is me, she was soon to hear enough of him. For 

one morning, before sunrise, as she came down into the wood on 

her way back from her forbidden digging after amber, she heard 

a woodpecker (which, no doubt, was old Lizzie herself), crying 

so dolefully, close beside her, that she went in among the bushes 

to see what was the matter. There was the woodpecker, sitting 

OD the ground before a bunch of hair, which was red, and just 

like what old Seden's had been, and as soon as it espied her it 

flew up with its beak full of the hair, and slipped into a hollow 

tree. While my daughter still stood looking at this devil's 

work, up came old Faasch, who also had heard the cries of the 

woodpecker, as he was cutting roofing shingles on the mountain, 

with his boy, and was likewise struck wi^h horror when he saw 

the hair on the ground. At first they thought a wolf must have 

eaten him, and searched all about, but could not find a single 

bone. On looking up they fancied they saw something red at 

the very top of the tree, so they made the boy climb up, and he 

forthwith cried out that here, too, there was a great bunch of 

red hair, stuck to some leaves as if with pitch, but that it was 

not pitch, but something speckled red and white, like fish-guts ; 

Uemj that the leaves all around, even where there was no hair, 

were stained and spotted, and had a very ill smell. Hereupon 
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the lad, at his master's bidding, threw down the clotted branc 
and they two below straightway judged that this was the hair ai 
brains of old Seden, and that the devil had carried him off bodiJ 
because he would not pray nor give thanks to the Lord for h 
recovery. I myself believed the same, and told it on the Suiidj 
as a warning to the congregation. But further on it will be sec 
that the Lord had yet greater cause for giving him into the ham 
of Satan, inasmuch as he had been talked over by his wicked wi] 
to renounce his Maker, in the hopes of getting better. Nov 
however, this devil's whore did as if her heart was broken, tea] 
ing out her red hair by whole handsful when she heard about th 
woodpecker from my child and old Paasch, and bewailing ths 
she was now a poor/ widow, and who was to take care of he 
for the future, &c. 

Meanwhile we celebrated on this barren shore, as best we coul< 
and might, together with the whole Protestant church, the 25 ti 
day mensis Jumi^ whereon, one hundred years ago, the Elstate 
of the holy Roman empire laid their confession before the mos 
high and mighty emperor Carolus Y., at Augsburg; and ] 
preached a sermon on Matt. x. 32, of the right confession of oui 
Lord and -Saviour Jesus Christ, whereupon the whole congrega* 
tion came to the Sacrament. Now towards the evening of thf 
self-same day, as I walked with my daughter by the sea-shore, w€ 
saw several hundred sail of ships, both great and small, round 
about Ruden, and plainly heard firing, whereupon we judged forth- 
with that this must be the most high and mighty king Gustavus 
Adolphus, who was now coming, as he had promised, to the aid 
of poor persecuted Christendom. While we were still debat- 
ing a boat sailed towards us from Oie,* wherein was Kate Berow 
her son, who is a £irmer there, and was coming to see his old 
mother. The same told us that it really was the king, who had 
this morning run before Ruden with his jfieet from Rugen; that 
a few men of Oie were fishing there at the time, and saw how be 
went ashore with his officers, and straightway bared his head and 
fell upon his knees.t 

Thus, then, most gracious God, did I thy unworthy ser%'ant 
ei^oy a still greater happiness and delight that blessed evening 

* Ruden and Oie, two small islands between Usedom and Biigen. 
t See also the * Thtaltnan Europeumj' p. 226 ft. 
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than 1 had done on the blessed mom ; and any one may think that 
I delayed not for a moment to fall on my knees with my child, and 
to follow the example of the king ; and God knows I never in 
my life prayed so fervently as that evening, whereon the Lord 
showed sach a wondrous sign upon us as to cause the deliverer 
of his poor Christian people to come among them on the very 
day ^rhen they had everywhere called upon him, on their knees, 
for his gracious help against the murderous wiles of the Pope and 
the I>evil« That night I could not sleep for joy, but went quite 
early in the morning to Damerow, where something had be- 
&]len Vithe his boy. I supposed that he, too, was bewitched; 
but this time it was not witchcraft, seeing that the boy had eateft 
something unwholesome in the forest. He could not tell what 
kind of berries they were, but the nudum, which turned all his 
skin bright scarlet, soon passed over. As I therefore was return- 
ing' home shortly after, I met a messenger from Peenemunde, 
whom his Majesty the high and mighty king Gustavus Adolphus 
had sent to tell the Sheriff that on the 29th of June, at ten o'clock 
in the morning, he was to send three guides to meet his Majesty 
at Coserow, and to guide him through the woods to Swine, where 
the Imperialists were encamped. Iteniy he related how his Ma- 
jesty had taken the ibrt at Peenemunde yesterday (doubtless the 
cause of the firing we heard last evening), and that the Imperialists 
had run away as &st as they could, and played the bush-ranger 
properly, for after setting their camp on fire they all fled into the 
woods and coppices, and part escaped to Wolgast and part to Swine. 
Straightway I resolved in my joy to invent a carmen gratu- 
iaioriufn to ids Majesty, whom, by the grace of Almighty God, 
I was to see, the which my little daughter might present to him. 
I accordingly proposed it to her as soon as I got home, and 
the straightway fell on my neck for joy, and then began to dance 
about the room. But when she had considered a little, she 
thought her clothes were not good enough to wear before his 
Majesty, and that I should buy her a blue silk gown, with a 
yeQow apron, seeing that these were the Swedish colours, and 
would please his Majesty right well. For a long time I would 
not, seeing that I hate this kind of pride ; but she teased me 
with her kisses and coaxing words, till I, like an old fool, said 
yes, and ordered my ploughman to drive her over to Wolgast 
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to-day to buy the stuff. Wherefore I think that the jus-t On 
who hateth the proud and showeth mercy on the hu.mbl 
did rightly chastise me for such pride. For I myselF felt 
sinful pleasure when she came back with two women ^rli 
were to help her to sew, and laid the stuff before me. X^e 
day she set to work at sunrise to sew, and I composed ni 
carmen the while. I had not got very &t in it wlien tl 
young Lord Budiger of Nienkerken came riding up, ia oir/ei 
as he said, to enquire whether his Majesty were indeed g^oin 
to march through Coserow. And when I told him all X lc/7^i 
of the matter, item informed him of our plan, he praised i 
exceedingly, and instructed my daughter (who looked moi; 
kindly upon him to-day than I altogether liked) how the Swede 
use to pronounce the Latin, as ratscho pro ratio, net pro zitj schl 
pro sdsy &c., so that she might be able to answer his Majesty 
with all due readiness. He said, moreover, that he had held much 
converse with Swedes at Wittenberg, as well as at Griepswald, 
wherefore if she pleased they might act a short coUoqtdum, 
wherein he would play the king. Hereupon he sat down on the 
bench before her, and they both began chattering together, 
which vexed me sore, especially when I saw that she made hut 
small haste with her needle the while. But say, dear reader, 
what was I to do ? — Wherefore I went my ways, and let them | 
chatter till, near noon, when the young lord at last took leav 
But he promised to come again on Tuesday when the king 
here, and believed that the whole island would flock together ai 
Coserow. As soon as he was gone, seeing that my vena poeticci^ 
(as may be easily guessed) was still stopped up, I had the horsea 
put to and drove all over the parish, exhorting the people i 
every village to be at the Giant's Stone by Coserow at nine 
o'clock on Tuesday, and that they were all to &11 on their knees 
as soon as they should see the king coming and that I knelt 
down ; item, to join at once in singing the Ambrosian hymn of 
praise, which I should lead off as soon as the bells began to ring. 
This they all promised to do ; and after I had again exhorted< 
them to it on Sunday in church, and prayed to the Lord for h'a 
jVlajesty out of the fulness of my heart, we scarce could await 
the blessed Tuesday for joyful impatience. 



J 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the arrival of the high and mighty King Gastavas Adolphus, and what 

befel diereat 

MfiAirwmi^ I finished my carmen in metrum elegiacum, which 
my daughter transcribed (seeing that her handwriting is fairer 
than mine) and diligently learned, so that she might say it to his 
Majesty. Item, her clothes were gotten ready, and became 
her purely ; and on Monday she went up to the Streckelberg, 
although the heat was such that the crows gasped on the hedges : 
for she wanted to gather flowers for a garland she designed to 
wear, and which was also to be blue and yellow. Towards even- 
ing- she came home with her apron filled with all manner of 
flowers ; but her hair was quite wet, and hung all matted about 
her shoulders. (My God, my God, was every thing to come 
together to destroy me, wretched man that I am I) I asked, 
therefore, where she had been that her hair was so wet and 
matted ; whereupon she answered that she had gathered flowers 
round the Kolpin,* and firom thence she had gone down to the sea- 
shore, where she had bathed in the sea, seeing that it was very hot 
and no one could see her. Thus, said she, jesting, she should appear 
before his Majesty to-morrow doubly a clean maid. This displeased 
me at the time, and I looked grave, although I said nought. 

Next morning at six o'clock all the people were already at the 
Giant's Stone, men, women, and children. Summa, every body 
that was able to walk was there. At eight o'clock my daughter 
was already dressed in all her bravery, namely, a blue silken gown, 
with a yellow apron and kerchief, and a yellow hair-net, with a 
garland of blue and yellow flowers round her head. It was not 
long before my young lord arrived, finely dressed, as became a 
nobleman. He wanted to enquire, as he said, by which road I 
sbould go up to the Stone with my daughter, seeing that his 
&tber, Hans von Nienkerken, item Wittich Appelmann, and the 

* A small lake near the sea. 
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Lepels of Gnitze, were also going, and that there was mii 
people on all the high roads, as though a fair was being held. 
I straightway perceived that all he wanted was to see my daughti 
inasmuch as he presently occupied himself about her, and 
chattering with her in the Latin again. He made her repeat 
him the carmen to his Majesty ; whereupon he, in the person 
the king, answered her : '^ Dtdcissima et venustissima puei 
qwB mihi in coloribus cceli^ ut angelus Domini appares^ tUin 
semper mecum esses ^ nunquam mihi male caderet ;" whereupon s 
grew red, as likewise did I, but from vexation, as may be easii 
guessed. I therefore begged that his lordship would but go foi 
ward toward the Stone, seeing that my daughter had yet to help 
jne on with my surplice ; whereupon, however, he answered, that 
he would wait for us the while in the chamber, and that we might 
then go together. Summa, I blessed myself from this youn^ 
lord ; but what could I do ? As he would not go, I was forced 
to wink at it all; and before long we went up to the Stone, 
where I straightway chose three sturdy fellows from the crowd, 
and sent them up the steeple that they might begin to ring the 
bells as soon as they should see me get up upon the Stone and 
wave my napkin. This they promised to do, and straightwaj 
departed ; whereupon I sat down on the Stone with my daughter, 
thinking that the young lord would surely stand apart, as became 
his dignity ; albeit he did not, but sat down with us on the Stone. 
And we three sat there all alone, and all the folk looked at us, 
but none drew near to see my child's fine clothes, not even the 
young lasses, as is their wont to do ; but this I did not obsen'e 
till afterwards, when I heard how matters stood with us even 
then. Towards nine o'clock, Hans von Nienkerken and "Wlttieh 
Appelmann galloped up, and old Nienkerken called to his son in 
an angry voice ; and seeing that the young lord heard him not, 
he rode up to the Stone, and cried out so loud that all the folk 
might hear, '' Can'st thou not hearken, boy, when thy fiither 
calls thee!" Whereupon Rtidiger followed him in much dis- 
pleasure, and we saw from a distance how the old lord seemed to 
threaten his son, and spat out before him ; but knew not what 
this might signify : we were to learn it soon enough, though, 
more 's the pity I Soon after the two Lepels of Gnitze * came 

* A peninsnla in Usedom. 
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from the X)amerow ; and the nobleman saluted one other on the 

green sward close beside us, but without looking on us. And 

I heard the Lepels say that naught could yet be seen of his 

Majesty, but that the coast-guard fleet around Euden was in 

motion, and that several hundred ships were sailing this way. As 

soon as this news was known, all the folk ran to the sea-shore 

(which is but a step from the Stone) ; and the noblemen rode 

thither too, all save Wittich, who had dismounted, and who, when 

be saw that I sent old Paasch his boy up into a tall oak-tree to 

look out for the king, straightway busied himself about my 

daughter again, who now sat all alone upon the Stone : ^' Why 

had she not taken his huntsman ? and whether she would not 

change her mind on the matter and have him now, or else come 

into service with him (the Sheriff) himself? for that if she would 

not, he believed she might be sorry for it one day." Whereupon 

she answered him (as she told me), that there was but one thing 

she was sorry for, namely, that his lordship would take so much 

useless pains upon her ; whereupon she rose with all haste and 

came to where I stood under the tree, looking after the lad who 

«as climbing up it. But our old Use said that he swore a great 

curse when my daughter turned her back upon him, and went 

straig^htway into the alder-grove close by the high road, where 

stood the old witch Lizzie Kolken. 

Meanwhile I went with my daughter to the sea-shore and 

found it quite true that the whole fleet was sailing over from 

Rud^i and Oie towards Wollin, and several ships passed so close 

before us that we could see the soldiers standing upon them and 

the flashing of their arms. Itemj we heard the horses neigh and 

the soldiery laugh. On one ship, too, they were dnunming, and 

on another cattle lowed and sheep bleated. Whilst we yet gazed 

we saw smoke come out from one of the ships, followed by a 

great noise, and presently we were aware of the ball bounding 

over the water, which foamed and splashed on either side, and 

coming straight towards us. Hereupon the crowd ran away on 

every side with loud cries, and we plainly heard the soldiery in 

the ships laugh thereat. But the ball flew up and struck into 

the midst of an oak hard by Paasch his boy, so that nearly two 

cut-loads of boughs fell to the earth with a great crash, and 

covered all the road by which his Majesty was to come. Here- 
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upon the boy wooM stop no knger in the tree, hofwever mocli 1 
exhorted him thereto, bat cried oat to us as he came down that s 
great troop of soldieis was marohing oat of the forest by Damero^ 
and that likely enoagh the king was among them. Hereupon th€ 
Sheriff ordered the road to be ckaied forthwith, and this wras 
some time a-doing, seeing that the thick boog^ were stucl^ &si 
in the trees all around ; the nobles, as soon as all was made ready ^ 
would have ridden to meet his Majesty, but stayed still on the 
little greensward, becaose we aJxeadj heard the noise of horses, 
carriages, and voices close to us in the forest. 

It was not long before the cannons broke through the bmeh- 
wood with the three guides seated upon than. And seeing that 
one of them was known to me (it was Stoffisr Sjaulhahn, of 
PeenemUnde), I drew near and b^ged him that he would tell 
me when the king should come. But he answered that he vras 
going forward with the cannon to Coserow, and that I was only 
to watch for a tall dark man, with a hat and feather and a gold 
chain round his neck, for that that was the king, and that he rode 
next after the great standard whereon was a yellow lion. 

Wherefore I narrowly watched the procession as it wound out 
of the forest. And next after the artillery came the Finnish and 
Lapland bowmen, who went clothed all in furs, although it was 
now the height of summer, whereat I greatly wondered. After 
these there came much people, but I know not what they were. 
Presently I espied over the hazel-tree which stood in my way so 
that I could not see everything as soon as it came forth out of 
the coppice, the great flag with the lion on it, and, behind that, 
the head of a very dark man with a golden chain round his neck, 
whereupon straightway I judged this must be the king. I there- 
fore waved my napkin toward the steeple, whereupon the bells 
forthwith rang out, and while the dark man rode nearer to us, 
I pulled off my scull-cap, fell upon my knees, and led the Am- 
brosian hymn of praise, and all the people plucked their hats 
f^om their heads and knelt down on the ground all-around sing- 
ing after me ; men, women, and children, save only the nobles, 
who stood still on the greensward, and did not take off their 
hats and behave with attention until they saw that his Majesty 
drew in his horse. (It was a ooal-black charger, and stopped 
with its two fore-fbet right upon m^ Bdd, which I took as a sign 
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of good fortune.) When we had finished, the Sheriff quickly got 
off his horse and would hare approached the king with his three 
guides Mrho £)llowed after him ; item, I had taken my child by 
the hand and would also have drawn near to the king. Howbeit, 
his ]IIajesty motioned away the Sheriff and beckoned us to ap- 
proach, ivhereupon I wished his Majesty joy in the Latin tongue, 
and extolled his magnanimous heart, seeing that he had ddgned 
to visit German ground for the protection and aid of poor per- 
meated Christendom ; and praised it as a sign from God that such 
had happened on this the highest festival of our poor church, 
and I prayed his Majesty graciously to receive what my daughter 
desired to pres^it to him ; whereupon his Majesty looked on her 
and smiled pleasantly. Such gracious bearing made her bold 
again, albeit she trembled visibly just before, and she reached 
him a blue and yellow wreath whereon lay the carmen, saying, 
Accipe kanc vilem eoranam et hcec, whereupon she b^an to re- 
cite the carmen. Meanwhile his Majesty grew more and more 
gracious, looking now on her and now on the carmen, and nodded 
with especial kindness towards the end, which was as follows : — 

*< Tempos erit, qao ta reversus ab hostibus ultor 

Intrabis patriae libera regna mese ; 
Tone meliora student nostrse tibi carmlna musse, 

Tunc tua, maxime rex» Martia facta canam. 
Ta modo versiculis ne spenias vilibus ausum 

Auguror et res est ista futura brevi ! 
Sb fcSix, fortisqhe diu, vive optime princ^ps, 

Omnia, et ut possis vincere, dura. Vale I " * 

As soon as she held her peace, his Majesty said : Propvus accedas, 
patria virgo, ut te osculer ; whereupon she drew near to his horse 
blushing deeply. I thought he would only have kissed her fore- 
head, as potentates commonly use to do, but not at all I he kissed 
her lips with a loud smack, and the long feathers on his hat 
drooped over her neck, so that I was quite afraid for her again. 

* Thoa shalt retam ehastiser of the foe, 
To the freed kingdoms of my native land I 
Then shall our song with loftier cadence flow, 
Boasting the deeds of thv heroic hand ! 
Soom not, meanwhile, the feeble lines which thus 
Thy fhture glory and success fortel. 
Live, prince beloved I be brave, be prosperous ; 
Ck>nqaer, howe'er opposed, — and fare thee well ! 
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But he tsooa raised vap hk hod, and taking off his gold chain^ 
wlteteon dangled ins own effigj, he hong it lonnd my child's neck 
with these words : JBfoeee tmtt prnkkrUudim I el si favenie Z^eo 
rethtx fiuro vidory prmmissmm earmem et pneierea duo oscui^ 



HereiqHMi the Sheriff, with his tlvee men, again came fbrwaiti 
and bowed down to the ground before his Miyesty. But as he 
knew no Latin, item no Italian nor French, I had to act as in- 
terpreter. For his Ms^ty enquired how &r it was to Swine, 
and whether there was still much foreign soldifiiy there? And 
the Sheriff thought there were still about 200 Croats.in the oanip. 
Whereupon his Majesty spurred on his horse, and, nodding gra- 
ciously, cried ^' VtUeie P' and now came the rest of the troops, 
obout dOOO strong), out of the capj^ce, whicb likewise hud a 
valiant bearing, and attempted no fooleries, fs troqps .are wont 
to do, whea they passed by us and the women, bu^ marched on 
in honest quietoess, and we followed the train until. |h& forest 
beyond Cosevow, where we commended it to the care of the 
Almighty, and every one went on his way hxmi^ 
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IIqw ;Uttl^,MfM:y Pfiascb wa& /sorely plagued of ihfi devil, emd the whole ^ 

parish fell off from me. 

Before' r^>rod6ed any fiirthfer",' I Wift lltst mark' tlutt tbe illlis- 
trkrafi Ikib^ GhttfltVui^ Addlphiis, as "we pre^ritly h^rd, had eat 
<k>w^tlie800'Cit)ate at 8wine,und M^as thence gone by idea to 
fitetCfi. ]Mfey €»^ ^ f<yf eter graefdus to hiw ! Amen. 

But 'my sdiro-ws'ifaotffeased' froni dfty to day, beeihg* that the 

devil timr'played^]^ra&k»B«ie)i lid he iie^er had played bfefib^i I 

had begtin to th^k that the ears'^df Grod had hearkened to oai* 

Sfttebt ptay«rs, but it pleased him to irty lid yet nftove hastily than 

ever: Fdr, a f^w dajffs a^r the-' arrival of the modt illtatrkMis 

kii^ Gustavus A^Iphnts^ rt'Km^ bt^odfed abotit that my child h^ 

little god-daughter was possessed of the Evil One, and tumbled 

about most piteously on her bed, insomuch that no one was able 

to hold her. My child straightway went to see her little god- 

daughter, but presently came weeping home. Old Paasch would 

not sufier her even to come near her, but railed at her very angrily, 

and said that she should never come within his doors again, as 

his child had got the mischief from the white roll which she had 

given her that morning. It was true that my child had given 

her a roll, seeing that the maid had been, the day before, to Wol- 

gasty and had brought Back a napkin TuH of them. 

Sttch news vexed me sore, and after putting on my cassock I 
went to old Paasch his house, to exorcise the foul fiend, and to 
remove such disgrace from my child. I found the old man 
•tandtng on the floor by the cockloft steps, weeping ; and after I 
had spoken '^ The peace of God," I asked him first of all, whe- 
ther he really believed that his little Mary had been bewitched 
by means of the roll which my child had given her ? He said 
'* Yes !'' And when I answered, that in that case, I also must 
have been bewitched, item Pagel his little girl, seeing that we 
both had eaten of the rolls, he was silent, and asked me with a 
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sigh, whether I would not go into the room, «ad Seefof myaeL 
how matters stood. I the& entered with ^' The peace of God,'* 
and found six people standing round little Mary her bed ; faei 
eyes were shut, and she was as stiff as a board ; wherefore Kit 
Wels (who was a young and sturdy fellow) seized the little child 
by one 1^, and held her out like a hedgestake, so that I might 
see how the devil plagued her. I now said a prayer, and Saian* 
perceiving that a servant of Christ was come, began to tear the 
child so fearfully that it was pitiful to behold ; for she flung about 
her hands and feet so that four strong men were scarce able to 
hold her ; item ahe was aiBicted with extraordinary risings aasd 
jblJOings of her belly, a£i if a living creature were therein, so that 
at last the old witch Lizzie Kolken sat herself upon her belly, 
whereupon the child seemed to be somewhat better^aad I told her 
to repeal: the Apostles' Greed, so as to see whether it really w^^ 
the devil who possessed her.^ She straightway grew worse 
than before, and began, to gnash her teeth, to roll her eyes, and 
to strike so hard with her hands and feet that she flung her &her, 
who held one of her lega» right into the middle of the room, aad 
then struck her foot so hard against the bedstead that the blood 
floored, and lizzie Kolken was thrown about on her belly as 
though she had been in a swing* And as I ceased not, but exor- 
ciaed Satan that he should leave her, she began to howl and to 
bark like a dog, item to laugh, and spoke at last, with a gruff 
]msB voice like an old man's, ^^ I will not depart." But he should 
soon have been forced to depart out of her, had not both &ther 
and mother besought me by God's holy Sacrament to leave their 
poor chUd in peace, seeing that nothing did her any gpood, but 
rather made her worse. I was therefore forced to desist, and 
only admonished the parents to seek for help like the Canaanitish 
woman, in true repentance and incessant prayer, and with her to 
sigh in constant fidth, ^' Have mercy upon me, Lord, thou son 
of David, my daughter is grievously vexed of a devil," Matthew 
XV. ; that the heart of our Lord would then melt, so that he would 
have mercy on their child, and commaiid Satan to depart from 

* It was imagiMd in those fbadoi times Aat whea the liok penon eoold 
repeat the three articles of belief, and eqieoiaUy some passages from the 
Bible bemng particular reference to the work of redemption, he was not 
possessed, since "no man can say that Jesus is flie Lord, but by the Ho)j 
Gktft"— 1 Cor. xii. a 
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lier. JtBmy I promued to pra>f for the little child on the fi>llotf^- 
ing Sunday, -with the whole oo&gregation, and told them to bring* 
her, if it were any wayB possible, to the church, seeing that tl»^ 
ardent pray^ of the whole c6ngregation has power to rise beyond 
the clonds. This they promised to do, and I then went home 
sorriy troubled, where I soon learned that she was somewhat 
betted ; thus it still is sure that Satan hates nothing so much, aft^ 
the IjOrd Jesus, as the servants of the Gospel. But wait, and I 
shall even yet '^ bruise thy head with my heel " (Genesis, chap. 
iii.) ; naught shall avail thee. . 

Hofwbeit, before the blessed Sunday came, I perceived that 

many of my people went out of my way, both in the village and 

elsewliere in the parish, where I went to visit sundry sick folks. 

When I went to Uekeritze to see young Tittelwitz, there even 

befei me as follows. Glaus Pieper the peasant stood in his yard 

chopping wood, and on seeing me, he flung the axe out of his 

hand 60 hastily that it stuck in the ground, and he ran towards 

the pigistye, making the sign of the cross. I motioned him to stop, 

and adced why he thus ran from me, his confessor? Whether^ 

peradventure, he also believed that my daughter had bewitched 

her little godchild? ^' lUe. Yes, he believed it, because the 

whole pahrish did. Bpo. Why, then, had she been so kind to her 

Ibrmerlyi and kept her like a sister, through the worst of the 

&mine? lUe. This was not the only mischief she had done. 

Ego. What, then, had she done besides ? lUe* That was all one 

to me. JEpo. He should tell me, or I would complain to the 

magistrate. Hie. That I might do, if I pleased." Whereupon 

he went his way, insolently. Any one may guess thkt I was not 

slow to enquire everywhere, what people thought my daughter 

lad done ; 6ut no one would tell me anything, and I might have 

griered to death at such evil reports. Moreover, not one child 

came during this whole week to school to my daughter; and 

when I sent out the maid to ask the reason, she brought back 

word that the children were ill, or that the parents wanted them 

for their work. I thought and thought, but all to no purp6se^ 

nmil tlw-bie0ed Sunday oame round, vthea I meant to have hdd 

« great Sacrament, seeing that many people had made known 

Uttir intentian to come to the Lord's table. It seemed strange 

to me that I saw no one standing, as was th^ir wotot, about 



the chuiteh door; IthDii^ht)}K»wefver,!t]»at{lJbe(riniJ^ht bn^reg^n^ 
into the houses* But TMhen X w^nt into,. the >. church wi^h m^^ 
daughter, there were not m6re than six people/ a^seiptde^^ . ^ing>iig 
whom waft old Liziie Kolken.; and theaoeursed mtoh no sooner 
saw my daughter follow me, than 9he inqude.tbe eign ;of the 
Of oeS) and ma out of the door tmder the aj^ple ; wMreupoB 
the five others, among tliem nune own Qtumshwardi^ Claxis 
Bulken (I had not appointed, ajoj one in. the reom^ of old 
Sedai), followed her« I was so bonornstruick that.iwj blood 
cttnUed, and I began to tremble^ so that jLJp^llwitiii^^jr.Ahoukier 
against the confeasional« 'My child^: to: whom. I, had aa yet told 
nothing, in order to spare her^ then a^ed knei, ff Father, what 
^ the matter with all the peqole; are they,' too^ bewitohed ?" 
Whereupon I came to! myself again, and went ititothoi cbiUKxh- 
yani to look aHer them. But >aU were gone aave mgr ohuarch- 
warden Clans Bulken, who stood under the .Kme-»tree, wbistttng 
to himdelf I striped, up to. him-, and aekfedwhattihadieeme to 
the people ? whereupon he answered, he<eould n€it>lell ; and .when 
I ashed him againt, why, then j. he himself had left thi$ chvureh, be 
^id, What was he to do there alone, seekig thai> no ooUeeticm 
could be mode? X then'implored him to tell me tii^tcutby.aQd 
what horrid mispicioo had arisen lagainet me in the paiiishi? J^t 
he answered^ I should vevy soon find it oat for myself; land be 
Jumped over the wall and went inio old Lizaie h^r beuse) which 
stands close by the ohurohyavd* : . i 

My child had iHade v^adysotne veal brdth for dinner, for wbteh 
I meetly Use to learra every thing else.; but X could not. awnUow 
one ^poonfal, but eat resting' tnjr head on my hand^ aodrdoubted 
whether I should tell her<or::no. Meanwhile' the M maid came 
In, ready for a joumeyy and with a bundle int her hand, and 
begged me with tears i^ give-hev leave to gou MylpeoK.cJMld 
ttiiDed pale as'acoorpse, and asked in< amase what hiid>ieeQieto 
hfer? but she merely answered^ ^^iNothiiigr' and iyiiped»ber.e(^es 
irith her «pron. Wheh. I reeoverM my speech, : vhiqh >had w^l- 
Atgh left meat sbeittg that this iaithfiki <ijd «iteatuferWiis.a]so 
atMut to ft>rsate^me, I^b^gan -to qsBstion iier imhy >«he n^hed to 
go ; she who had dwelt with me so long, and who woul^ oot for- 
sake us even in the great famine, but had faithfully borne up 
against i* o*^'^ {nfiAed had humbled me by her fidth, and had ex« 
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korled iSk^ to stand <nit gallantly to the last, fbr which I shonM 
be gtateful to her as long as I lived. Herei^ii she merely 
wept and sobbed yet more, and at length brou^t out that she 
fttill had an old mother of eighty, living in Liepe, and that she 
wished to go and nurse her till her end. Hereupon my daughter 
jmnped up, and answered with tears, '' Alas, old Use, why wilt 
tbou leave us, for thy mother is with thy brother ? Do but tell me 
why thou wilt forsake me, and what harm have I done thee, that 
T txatj make it good to thee again." -But she hid her face in her 
apron, and sobbed, and could not get out a single word ; where*- 
upon my child drew away the apron from her &ce, and would 
have stroked her cheeks, to make her speak. But when Use saw 
this she stradL my poor child's hand, and cried ^' Ugh I" spat out 
belbre her, and straightway went out at the door. Such a- thing 
she had never done even when my child was a little girl, and we 
were both so shocked lliat we could neither of ua say a word. 

Before ,Iot)g my poor ehlld gave a loud cry, and cast herself 

Yipon the bench, weeping and waiiing, ^^ Wliat has happened, 

what hte happened?" I therefore* thought I ought td tdl her 

what I had heard, namely, that she was looked upon as^ Bf witch. 

Whereat ^e bc^|an to smile instead of weeping any moorey and 

fan out of the door to overtake the maid, who had already left 

the house, as we had seen. She returned after an hour cryua^ 

oat that all the people in the village had run awiuy' irom h^r, 

when she would have asked them* whither* the maid was gone. 

Ami, the little children, for whom she had k^ ^ool, had 

tfereamed, and had hidd^ themselves from hw : lalso' no one 

would answer her a single word, but all spat out b^SMre her^as 

the maid had done. On hto way home she had seen* a boat on 

the water, and had run as &st as she could to the ehore, a^d 

cdlei with thight and main aifter old Usey whoiwas in the boat. 

But she had taken no notioe of her, not even once • to look ro^nd 

after her, hot had motioned her to be gone.: And.aowieihe w/ffit 

on tA'Weep and to sob the whole day and the^whole mght^so that 

I waa imove miBerable than etenin the time of the great fimune. 

Biil'dM$ wwrst wasyet to oone, as wiil<be shown inthe following 

fha|itteK 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

How mj poor child was taken up for a witch, and carried to Pudgla. 

Tbe next day, Monday, the 12th Jnly, at about eight in the 
morning, while we sat in our grief, wondering who could have 
prepared such great sorrow for us, and speedily agreed that it 
Could be none other than the accursed witch Lizzie Kolken, a 
coach with four horses drove quickly up to the door, wherein 
sat six fellows, who straightway all jumped out. Two went 
and stood at the front, two at the back door, and two more, one 
of whom was the constable Jacob Knake, came into the room, 
and handed me a warrant from the Sheriff for the arrest of 
my daughter, as in common repute of being a wicked witch, 
and for her examination before the criminal court. Any one 
may guess how my heart sunk within me when I read this. I 
dropped to the earth like a felled tree, and when I came to 
myself my child had thrown herself upon me with loud cries, 
and her hot tears ran down over my fece. When she saw that 
I came to myself, she began to praise God therefore with a loud 
voice, and essayed to comfort me, saying that she was innocent, 
arid should appear with a clean conscience before her judges. 
Item, she repeated to me the beautiful text from Matthew, 
chap. V. : " Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and per- 
secute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely 
fbr ray sake." 

And she begged me to rise and to throw my cassock over my 
doublet, and go with her, for that without me she would not 
suffer herself to be carried before the Sheriff. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, all the village, men, women, and children, had thronged 
together before my door; but they remained quiet, and only 
peeped in at the windows ad though they would have looked right 
through the house. When we had both made us ready, and the 
constable, who at first would not take me with them, had thought 
better o^ ' '^n of a good fee which my daughter gave 
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him, we iralked to the coach ; but I was so helpless that I could 
not get up into it. 

Old Paaschy when he saw this, came and helped me up into 
the coach, saying, " God comfort ye I Alas, that you should 
ever see yoor child to come this I" and he kissed my hand to 
take leave. 

A few others came up to the coach, and would have done like- 
wise ; but I besought them not to make my heart still heavier, 
and to take Christian charge of my house and my aflSurs until I 
should return. Also to pray diligently for me and my daughter, 
so that the Evil One, who had long gone about our village like 
a roaring lion, and who now threatened to devour me, might not 
prevail against us, but might be forced to depart from me and 
froni my child as £rom our g^eless Saviour in the wilder- 
ness. But to this none aqswered a word; and I heard right 
well, as we drove away, that many spat out after us, and one 
said (my child thought it was Berow her voice), ^' We would 
far sooner lay fire under thy coats than pray for thee." We 
were still sighing over such words as these, when we came near 
to the churchyard, and there sat the accursed witch Lizzie Kol- 
ken at the door of her house. with her hymn-book in her lap^ 
screeching out at the top of her voice, ^' God the Father, dwell 
witli us," as we drove past her : the which vexed my poor child 
so sore that she swounded, and fell like one dead upon me. I 
begged the driver to stop, and called to old Lizzie to bring us 
a pitcher of water i but she did as though she had not heard me, 
and went on to sing so that it rang again. Whereupon the con« 
stable jumped down, and at my request ran back to my house to 
fetch a pitcher of water ; and he presently came back with it^ 
and the people after him, who began to say aloud that my child's 
bad conscience had stricken her, and that she had now betrayed 
herself* Wherefore I thanked God when she came to life again^ 
and we could leave the village. ButatUekeritze it waa just the 
ttme^ for all the people had flocked together, and were standing 
00 the green before Labahn his house when we went by* 

Nevertheless, they were quiet enowgh as we drove past, albeit 
tome frw cried^ " How can it be» how can it be V I heard no* 
thing eke* But in the forest near the watennill the miller and 
all his nea can out and ahouted^ laughing, '< Look, at the witch. 



}ook, at. the Tvitch !" Whereupon one of the men -struck at tnj 
poor child with the sack which he held in hia hand, so that she 
turned quite white, and the flour flew aJl about the coach like a 
cloud. When I rebuked him, the wicked rogue laughed and 
said, that if no other smoke than that ever came under, her nose, 
so much the better for her. Itemy it was worse in Pudgla than 
even at the mill. The people stood so thick on the hill, before 
the castle, that we could scarce force our way through, and the 
Sheriff caused the death-bell in the castle-tower to toll as an 
amsum. Whereupon more and more people came running out of 
the ale-houses, and cottages. Some cried out, ^^Is that the 
witch P" Others, again, ^^ Look at the parson's witch ! the par- 
son's witch I" and much more, which for very shame I may not 
write. They scraped up the mud out of the gutter which ran 
£rom the castle-kitchen and threw it upon us ; item^ a great stone, 
the which struck one of the horses so th$U; it shyed, and belike 
would have upset the coach had not a man spruiig forward and 
held it iiL All this happened before the castle-gates, where the 
Sheriffstood smiling and looking on, with a heron's feather stuck 
in his grey hat. But so soon as the horse was quiet again he came 
to the coach and mocked at my cMld, aaying, '^ See, young maid, 
thou wouldest not come to me, and hc^re thou art nevertheless !" 
Whereupon she answered, ^^ Yea, I come ; and may you one 
day come before your judge as I come before you ;" whereunto I 
said, Amen, and asked him how his lordship could answer before 
God and man for what he had done to a wretched man like my- 
self and to my child ? But he answered^ saying, Why had I come 
with her ? And when I told him 9f the rude people here,, itemy 
of the churlish miller's map, he said that it was not his iault, 
and thr^tened the people all around with his flst, for they were 
making a great noiae. Thereupon he commanded my child to get 
down and to foUow him, and went before her into ^e castle ; 
motioned the constable, who would have gone with them^ to stay 
at the foot of the steps, and began to mount the winding staircase 
to the upper rooms alone with my child. 

But she whispered me privately, ^' Do not leave me, fiither ;" 
and I presently followed softly after them. Hearing by their 
voices in which chamber they were, I laid my ear against the door 
to listen. And the villain offered to her that if she would love hhn 
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naught i^honld Harm her^ saying he had power to save her from 
the people ; but that if she would not, she should go before 
the court next day, and she might guess herself how it would fare 
with her^ seeing that he had many witnesses to prove that she 
had played the wanton with Satan, and had sufi^red him to kiss 
her. Hereupon she was silent, and only sobbed, which the arch- 
rogue took as a good sign, and went on : '^ If you have had Satan 
himself for a sweetheart, you surely may love me." And he went 
to her and would have taken her in his arms, aS I perceived ; for 
she gave a loud scream, and ilew to the door j but he held her 
ikst, and begged and threa^tened as the devil prompted htm. I 
was about to go in when I heard her strike him in the face, say- 
Iner* ^ Get thee behind me, Satan,*^so that he let her go. Where- 
upon she ran out at the door so suddenly that she threw me on 
the ground, and fell upon me with a loud cry. Hereat the 
Sheriff^ who had followed her, started, but presently cried out, 
** Wait, thou prying parson, I will teach thee to listen !" and ran 
out and beckoned to the constable who stood on the steps below. 
lie hade him first shut me u^ in one dungeon, seeing that I was 
an eavesdropper, and then return and thrust my child into another. 
But he thought better of it when we had come halfway down the 
winding-stair, and said he would excuse me this time, and that 
the constabTe might let me go, and only lock up my child very 
&st, and bring the key to him, seeing she was a stubborn per- 
son, as he had seen at the very first hearing which he had given 
her. 

Hereupon my poor child wai torn from me, and 1 feU in 
a swonhd npbn the steps. I khow not how I got down them ; 
hut when I came to myself, I was in the constable his room, and 
hfe wife #as throwing water in my face. There I passed the 
night sifting in a chair, and sorrowed more than I prayed, seeing 
fhat'iny ikith was greatly shaken, and the Lord came not to 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Of the first trial, and wliat came thereof. 

Next moming, a» I walked v^ and down in the court, se^ng 
that I had manj times asked the constable in vaiti to lead me to 
my child (he would not even tell me where she lay), and for very 
disquietude I had at lastb^un to wander about there; about six 
o'clock there came a coach from Uzddm,* wherein sat his worship, 
Master Samuel Pieper, consul dirigens, iiem^ theeafnetcarim Geb- 
hard Wenzel, and a seriba, whose name, indeed, I heard, but have 
forgotten it again ; and my daughter forgot it too, albdt in other 
things she has an excellent memory, and, indeed, told me most of 
what follows, for my old head well nigh burst, so that I myself could 
remember but little. I straightway went up to the (toach, and 
begged that the worshipful eoUrt would suffer me to be pi^nt at 
the trials seeing that my daughter was yet in her nonage^ but 
which the SbeniF, who meanwhile had step^^ up to the coach from 
the terrace, whence he had seen all, had d^ued me. But his wor- 
ship Master Samuel Pieper, who was a little round man, witii a &t 
paunch, and a beard mingled with grey hanging down to his middle, 
reached me his hand, and condoled with me like a Christian in my 
trouble : I might oome into court in God's same ; and he wished 
with all, his heart that all whereof my daughter was fyled 
might prove to be Ibul lies^ Nevertheless t had still to wait full 
two hours before their worships came down the winding stair again. 
At last towards nine o'clock I heard the constable moving about the 
chairs and benches in the judgment-chamber ; and as I conceived 
that the time was iiowoome, I went in and sat myself down on a 
bench. ' No one, however, was yet there, save the constable and his 
young daughter, who was wiping the table, and held a rosebud be- 
tween her lips. I wasfain to beg her to give it me, so that I might 
have it to smell to ; and I believe that I should have been carried 
dead out of the room that day if I had not had it. God is thus 

♦ Or Userfom- » *^^l town which jgives Its name to the whole isfeliid. 
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able to preserve our lives even by means of a poor flower, if so 
he wills ill 

* - 

At length their Worships came in and sat romxd the table, 
whereupon Dom. Consul motioned the constable to fetch in, my 
child. Meanwhile he Qsk;ad theSherijQTwtk^er he had put Rea in 
chains, and when he said Ko, he gave him such a reprimand that 
it went through my very marrow. But the Sheriff excused himself, 
sajfing that he had not done so from regard to her quality, but had 
locked h«r up in so fast a dungeon^ that she could not possibly 
escape there&om. Whereupon Dom.Cdnsui answered that much 
is possible to the devO, and that they would hasre to answer for it 
should JRea escape. This angered the Sheriff, and he replied that 
if the devil could convey her through walls, seven feet thick, and 
through three doors, he could very easily break her chains too. 
Whereupon Z>02n* Caruul said that hereafter he would look at the 
prison himself; and I think that the Sheriff had been so kind only 
because he yet hoped (as, indeed, will hereafter be shown) to 
talk over my daughter to let him have his will of her. 

And now the door opened, and my poor child came in with the 
constable, but walking ■ backwards,* and without her shoes, the 
which she vms Swrced to leave without. The feUow had seized her by 
her long hair, and* thus dragged her up to the table^ when first she 
was to turn round and look upon her judges. He had a vast deal to 
say in the matter, and was in every way a bold and impudent rogue, 
as will Boon be shown. After JDom.CofUMi had heaved a deep sigh, 
andgaaadather from heed to foot, he first asked her her name, and 
how old she was ; item^ if she knew why she was summoned be- 
fere tbem? On tha last pmnt she answered that the Sheriff had 
afaeady told her &ther the reason ; that she wished not to wrong 
any one, but thought that the Sheriff himself had brought upon her 
the n^mte of a witch, in order to gain her to his wicked will. 
Hepeapon she told all bis ways with her, firom the very first, and 
how lie would by all means have had her for his housekeeper ; and 
that when she would not (although he had many times come him- 
self to her father Us house), one day, as he went out of the door, he 
had mnttierad in his beard, ^ I will have her, delate of all!** which 

• Thb ridiciilons proceeding always took place at the first examinaUon of 
a inleh, as ft was imagined that she would otnerwise bewitch the jadgee with 
htr Isoka. On i6bk ooewsm ind^od such an ercnt was not oaUkely. 



their $eryaxit Glaus I^^b had heacd, as be istpod, iAthieF8ta|>le. ; aoi 
he had also sought to gain his ends by means of an ungodly vwoinaa 
one Xozyie Eolken, who Jiiad fonnedy been at his s^rvief^,; that} t hi 
^omon, belike,- had contnved the spells whieh they laid.- to h& 
charge: she henself' knew nothing of witchevaft; t^eot, she relator 
what the SherifT had done to her the eyenii^ befose^ wk^ die haa 
just come, and when he for the first time spoke out pkmiy, tUUikiiif 
that she was then altogether in his powers nay, vmreythBt ho fa«4 
come to her that very night again, in her dungeon, and h^dmack 
her the same offers,, saying that he would set het-freeif shO'MXjuld 
let him have his will of her; and that when she denied him^ he Jhad 
struggled with her, whereupon she had acreavofid. aloud, and had 
soratched him across the nose, as might yetbeseen, whereupoa he 
had left her ; wherefore she would not apknowle^go the, Shoriiff at; 
hffF judge, aad trusted in God to save her< from the hand of hei 
enemies, as of old he had saved the chaste Suwuiah.r-« . 

When she now held her peace amid loud aobs> Ihm. Consul 
started up after be had looked, as we all did, ait the.Sheri0>Qoise, 
and had in truth espied the scar upon it, and cid^ out.in .^unaze, 
'^ Speak, for God his sake,^ speak, what is this .that I iiear of your 
lordship ?" Whereupon the Sheriff, without changing colour, an- 
swered, that although, indeed, he was not cajled. ii^jon. to 4ay any- 
thing to their worships, seeing that he was the h^ of the OQurt^' and 
that iS^a, as appeared fffom numberless iasidicia^ was a wicked witch, 
and therefore could not bear witness against him or fany> 0{i€^ elae ; 
he, nevertheless, would speak, so as to give ao^cauae of scandal to 
the court ^ that all the chaxges brought against him by this peison 
were foul lies ; it was, indeed, true, thai; he would have hired her 
fox a housekeq>er, whereof he stood greatly in need, seeing that hii$ 
old Dorothy was already growing infinxi; it wasabo true that hs 
had yesterday questioned her in private, hoping to get her to coti- 
&ffi by fiiir means, whereby her sentence would be 8ofteiied> inas- 
much as he had' pity on her great youth ; but that he had not 
isaid one naughty word to her, nor had he been toher in the<iight ; 
and that it was his little lap-dog, called Below, which had aosatched 
him, while he plaiyed with it that very momiii^^ that hiB;oldI>oro- 
thy could bear witness to this, and that the cunning witch had only 
made use of this -wile to divide the court against itself, thereby 
and with the- devil's halp) to gain hst own advantage, iBassauoh 
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as sk«f Wa»^\t,- inost ctimiing creature, as the cotirt would soon 

Hertepon I plnck^ Mp a hearty and declared tfaat all m j dau^h* 
ter had wd t«Bfl true, and tiiat the evening tvefbre I myself had 
heoMl; dtroiigh' the ctoor^ how hii^ lord«hip had made ofifiSrs to her; 
and wo«Jii kaved^he wantonness with her ; item, that he had already 
aonglit to kSiBtf her once at Coserow; item, the troubles whieli 
Ids lotdtMp had formerly brought upon me in the matter of ihe 
iirst-**finuts. 

Howfoeit the Sheriff presently talked me down, saying, that if I 
fattd slaodere^ him, an innocent man, in church, jfrom the pul|^t, as 
the whole eongregatlon could bear witao^ss, I should d6ubtless find 
it easy to do as much here, before the court ; not to mention that a 
&di€r eould, in no case, be a witness for his own child. 

'Bvkt D(fm, <%9i9t^ seemed quite confounded, and was silent, and 
leaned his head on the table, as in deep thought. Meanwhile the 
impudent constable b^an to finger his beard from under his arm ; 
and Dom. Consul thinking it was a fly, struck at him with his hand, 
witbont even looking tip ; but when he ffelt the constable his hand, 
he jumped up and asked him what he wanted ? whereupon the 
l^ow answered, " O, only a; louse Was creeping there, and I 
woaI4 hftve canght it.** 

At such impudence his worship was so exceeding wroth' that he 
stmck the constable on the nyout-h, and ordered him, on pain- of 
heavy punishment, to leave the room. 

H«fenp<Hi Im turned to the Sheriff, and cried, angrily, " Why, in 
the name of all the ten devils^ is it thus your lordship ke^ the 
eonstable in order? and truly, in this whole matter, there is 
somethkig whieh passes my understanding." But the Sheriff 
answered, '^ Not so ; should you not understand it all when you 
think upon the eels?*' 

Heraat Dom. Consul of a sudden turned ghastly pale, and be- 
gan to tremble, as It appeared to me, and called the Sheriff aside 
into another chamber. I have never been able to learn what 
that about the e^ could mean. ■ ■ 

Measwhile Dominus Gamerarius Gebhard Wenzel sat biting 
hia pen and looking furiously — now at me, and now at my child, 
but said not a word ; neither did he answer Scriba, who often 
whiiperad somewhat into his e^r, save by a growl. At length 
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hoth. their worships' came back into the •chamber {ogetber, ai 
Dom, Consul^ after he and the Sheriff had seated themse>i'c 
began to reproach my poor child violently, saying that she hi 
sought to make a disturbance in the worshipful court ; that fa 
lordship had shown him the vqiry dog which had scratched fa 
pose, and that, moreover, the ^t had been sworn to by the o. 
housekeeper. 

(Truly she was not likely to betray him, for the old harlot ha 
lived with him for years, and she had a good big boy by him, i 
will be seen hereafter.) 

Item, he said that so many indicia of her guilt had come i 
light, that it was impossible to believe anything she might say 
she was therefore to give glory to God, and opeoilj to ooniec 
everything, so as to soften her punishment ; whereby she mig^fc 
perchance, in pity for her youth, escape with life, &c. 

Hereupon he put his spectacles on his nose, and began to cross 
question her, during near four hours, from a paper which fae heli 
in his hand. These were the main articles, as &r as we both cai 
remember : 

QucBstio, Whether she could bewitch ? — Heapansio, No ; shi 
knew nothing of witchcraft. . 

Q. Whether she could charm ? — H, Of that she knew as little 

Q. Whether she had ever been on the Blocksberg? — JR. Thai 
was too &r off for her ; she knew few hills save the StredLelberg*. 
where she had been very often. 

Q. What had she done there?— i?. She had looked out ovei 
the sea, or gathered flowers ; item, at time carried home an apron- 
full of dry brushwood. 

Q. Whether she had ever called upon the devil there? — ^. 
That had never come into her nund. 

Q. Whether, then, the devil had appeared to her there, on- 
called ? — S» God defend her from such a thing. 

Q. So she could not bewitch ? — JR, No. 

Q. Wh^t, then, befel Kit Zuter his spotted cow, that it 
suddenly died in her presence?— i^. She did not know; and that 
was a strange question. 

Q. Then it would be as strange a question, why Katie Berow 
her little pig had died? — JR, Assuredly; she wondered what 
iliey would lay to her charse. 
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Q, Then she had not bewitched them ? — B. No ; God fbrbid it. 
Q. Why, then, if she were innocent, had she promised old 
Katie another little pig, when her sow should litter? — J?. She 
did that out of kind-heartedness. (And hereupon she began to 
weep bitterly, and said she plainly saw that she had to thank old 
Lizzie Kolken for all this, inasmuch as she had often threatened 
her when she would not fulfil all her greedy desiries, for she 
wanted everything that came in her way ; moreover, that Lizzie 
had gone all about the village when the cattle were bewitched, 
persuading the people that if only a pure maid pulled a few hairs 
out of the beasts' tails they would get better. That she pitied 
them, and knowing herself to be a maid, went to help them ; and 
indeed, at first it cured them, but latterly not.) 

Q, What cattle had she cured ? — JR, Zabel his red cow ; item^ 
Witthan her pig, and old Lizzie's own cow. 

Q^ Why could she afterwards cure them no more ? — JR, She 
did not know, bat thought^^albeit she had no wish to fyle any 
one — ^that old Lizzie Kolken, who for many a long year had been 
in common repute as a witch, had done it all, and bewitched the 
eows in her name and then charmed them back again, as she 
pleased, only to bring her to misfortune. 

Q^ Why, then, had old Lizzie bewitched her own cow, item, 
aaflfered her own pig to die, if it was she that had made all the 
dntmrbenoe in the village, and could really charm? — JR. She 
did not know ; but belike there was some one (and here she 
looked at the Sherifi) who paid her double for it all. 

Q. It was in vain that she sought to shift the guilt from ofF 
herself; had she not bewitched old Paasch his crop, nay, even 
berowB'fitther's, and caused it to be trodden down by the devil, 
itemj conjured all the caterpillars into her father's orchard? — 
J^. Tlie question was almost as monstrous as the deed would have 
been* There sat her father, and his worship might ask him 
whether she ever had shown herself an undutiful ch^d to him. 
(Ifereupon I would have ri$en: to speak, but Dom, Consul suf< 
fend me not to open my mouth, but went on with his examina- 
tion ; whereupon I remained silent and dowiicast.) 

Q. Whether she did likewise deny tha* -JHf was through her 
iMHce that the woman Witthan had given birth to a devil's imp, 
bway started up and fiew out at the window, so that 
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«wli«i ibi$ midwile sought for it it had dianfipjBiMd?^!?. Tmlf 
sbe did ; and indeed Ae htid all tlie days of iter lilb done -^ood to 
tlie people instead of harm, for during the terriUe fiosine idie- had 
often taken the bread out ei her own ttondi to share it amotig^ 
^ othera, especiidly the little children. To ^la» the wlu>]e 
parish must needs bear witness, if they were asked; whcsneski 
Witches and warlocks always did evil and no good to men, as frat 
Lord Jesus taught (Matt, xii.), when the Pharisees blasptemed 
Mm, saying that he oast out devils by Bedzebub the prinee of 
the devils $ hence his worship might see whether she eondd In 
truth be a witch. 

Q. He would soon teach her to talk of blasphemies; he bkw 
that her tongue was well hung ; but she most answer die quee-> 
tions he asked her, and say nothing more. The question was 
not what good she had done to the poor, bat whergwUkal she 
had done it ; she must now show how she and her ftther liad 
of a sudden grown so rich \hat she could go pranking ahoat in 
silken raiment, whereas she used to be so very poor? 

Hereupon she looked towards me, and said, ^ Father, shall X 
tell V* Whereupon I answered, << Yes, my child, now thou most 
openly tell all, even though we thereby become beggars." Ske 
accordingly told how, when our need was serest, ^e had fimnd 
the amber, and how much we had gotten for it itoat itt iHlteii 
merchants. 

Q, What were the names of these merchants ?--*JK. Dieterieh 
von Pehnen and Jakob Kiekebusch ; but, as we have iieavd 
^m a schipper, they since died of the plague at Stettin. 

Q. Why bad we said nothing of such a godsend ?-«-^J9« Omt 
of fear of our enemy the Sheriff, who, as it seemed, had ccm- 
demned us to die of hunger, inasmuch as he forbaiie the pariah* 
ioners, under pain of heavy displeasujie, to mxpffy ns witib luq^** 
thing, saying, that he would soon send them a better penon. 

Hereupon Dom, Consul again looked the Sheriff shaiply In the 
face, who answered that it was true he had said thia, seeing that 
the parson had preached at him in the most scandalous manner 
from the pulpit ; but that he knew very well, at the time, that 
they were &r enough from dying of hunger. 

Q. How came so much amber on the Streokelbeig? She had 
best confess at once that the devil had brought it to her.^-JK. 
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fbehad lmk#i wt #uB«mbf^9«nd ic^Tfinid tim Mte iMl 9^wir( 
vith fir-twig^ BO that jQoiie fihould &vi it. 

Q, When hfd phe gon^i^ tjie StMfek<)n>»^^ bj day or la^ 
IHg]itFf*-£. liercmpw siie Uu9lf«dvfUBidf£Hra»ome»t. held W 
pwce; but i«»iea% s^idi^ ave^Ntr, ^<$Qiii«tiiiito by dny, mid 

Q. Why did «be hentale? Ste bad better make %SM coa«: 
fe imio n of aJtt, ao tbat her puimbmeait night be iam heavy. Had 
she not there given Qvev old S^en* to Satan, who had earned 
him off through the air, and left only a port of hia hair #iid 
braioa atiekingip the top o£ an ocdc?-^i2* fSke <Sd Dot know 
whether that waa 1^ bair.fmd hctina iM^ all, oobor how it eame theMk 
She wwt to the tree one moniing becaniae ahe heacd a irooA* 
pecker osy ao doIefiiHy. Jimn, old Paasehy who ako had hetai 
the Giie% eaine iip with hia ax» in hlcK^hand. 

Q. Whether the woodpecker was not tiie devU himueVj whe 
bad casijed c#'old Seden?r^JB. She dki not know: bnt he .mast 
have been dead* aome tiine^ seeing that the blood and bndna 
which the lad £»tdied down out of tbeloree were quite dried op* s 

Q» Sew and when, then, had he oone by his dtfsAhf-r^JL 
That Aboighfty God only knew. But Znter hia little giid had 
aaid that one day, while she gathered nettles for the oo\t« «iidev 
Sedan Ub hedge, abeheafd the gobdmaii threaten i^ a^pioit^eyed 
mb that he would tell the parson that he now knew of a cer^ 
talnty that ahe had a :femiliar spirit ; wheraiqpon the goodmao 
bad puriseotly dta^speared* But that this waa a ehUd's tale, and 
iha would ffle se one on the strength of it. 

OvanpMt JQoM. Ckmsul again looked the Sheriff steadily in 
the fiMse, aad said, ^^ Old Uarie Kdlken must be brought befi»e 
us thia vevy day :" wbeieto the Sheriff made no answer ; and he 
waat on to aaky^^T- 

Q. Whether, then, she still naiotained that she knew nothing 
of the devil ?-r-J{. She maintained it now, and would maintain 
ii mtil her life's end* 

Q. And nevertheless, as had been seen by witnesses, she had 
been le-baptized by him in the sea in tfroad dayli^t. — ^Here 
agaiB riie Unshed, and for a moment was silent. 

02 
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Q. Why did she blush again ? She should for God his sake 
think on her salvation, and confess the truth. — B. She had 
bathed herself in the sea, seeing that the day ivas very hot ; that 
was the whole truth. 

Q, What chaste maiden would ever bathe in the sea ? Thou 
liest ; or wilt thou even yet deny that thou ,'didst bewitch old 
Faasch his little girl with a white roll ? — H. Alas ! alas I She 
loved the child as though it were her own little sister ; not only 
had she taught her as well as all the other children without 
reward, but during the heavy fiunine she had often taken the bit 
from her own mouth to put it into the little child's. How then 
eould she have wished to do her such grievous harm ? 

Q. Wilt thou even yet deny? — Reverend Abraham, how stub* 
born is your child ! See here, is this no witches' salve,* which 
the constable fetched out of thy coffer last night? Is this no 
witches' salve, eh ? — B. It was a salve for the skin, which would 
make it soft and white, as the apothecary at Wolgast had told 
her, of whom she bought it. 

Q, Hereupon he shook his head, and went on : How I wilt 
thou then lastly deny that on this last Saturday the 10th 
July, at 12 o'clock at night, thou didst on the Streckelberg call 
upon thy paramour the devil in dreadful words, whereupoa he 
appeared to thee in the shape of a great hairy g^iant, and clipped 
thee and toyed with thee ? 

At these words she grew more pale than a corpse, and tottered 
so that she was^ce4 to hold by a chair ; and I, trretched man, 
who would readily have sworn away my life for her, when I saw 
and heard this, my senses forsook me, so that I fell down from the 
bench, and Dom. Consul had to call in the constable to help me up. 

When I had come to myself a little, and the impudent varlet 
saw our common consternation, he cried out, grinning at the 
court the while, ^' Is it all out ? is it all out ? has she confessed ?" 
Whereupon Dom, Consul again showed him the door with a 
sharp rebuke, as might have been expected ; and it is said that 
this knave played the pimp for the Sheriff, and indeed I think 
he would not otherwise have been so bold. 

* It was believed that the devil soyg the witches a salve, by the use of 
irliich they made themselves invisible, changed themselves into animals, 
)0ew tkroQgfa the air^ &e. 
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Summa : I should well nigh have perished in my distress, but ^ 
for the little rose, which by the help of God's mercy kept me up 
bravely ; and now the whole court rose and exhorted my poor 
Minting child, by the living God, and as she would save her soul, 
to deny no longer, but in pity to herself and her fiither to con- 
fess the truth. 

Hereupon she heaved a deep sigh, and grew as red as she had 

been pale before, insomuch that even her hand upon the chair 

was like scarlet, and she did not raise her eyes from the ground. 

J?. She would now then confess the simple trufh, as she saw 

right well that wicked people had stolen after and watched 

her at nights. That she had been to seek for amber on the 

moantain, and that to drive away fear she had, as she was wont 

to do at her work, recited the Latin carfnen which her father had 

made on the iUustrious King Gustavus Adolphus : when young 

Budiger of Nienkerken, who had oft-times been at her Other's 

house and talked of love to her, came out of the coppice, and 

when she cried out for fear, spoke to her in' Latin, and clasped 

her in his arms. That he wore a great wolfs-skin coat, so that 

folks should not know him if they met him, and tell the lord his 

&ther that he had been on the mountain by night. ; 

At this her confession I fell into sheer despair, and cried 
io great wrath, " O thou ungodly and undutiful child, after all 
then thou hast a paramour ! Did not. I forbid thee to go up the 
BUMUitafai by night ? What didst thou want on the mountain by 
Big^t ?" and I began to moan and weep apd wring my hands, so 
that Dam* Consul even had pity on me, and drew near to com- 
fort me. Meanwhile she herself came towards me, and b^;an to 
defend herself, saying, with many tears, that she had gone up the 
mountain by nig^t, against my commands, to get so much amber 
that she might secretly buy for me, against my birthday, the 
Opmna Sitnoii AugusHni^ which the Cantor at Wolgast wanted to 
adL That it was not her feult that the young lord lay in wait for 
her one night ; and that she would swear to me, by the living God, 
that naught that was unseemly had happened between them there, 
and that she was still a maid. 

And herewith the first hearing was at end, for after Dom, Con- 
$9il bad whispered somewhat into the ear of the Sheriff, he called 
in the constable again, and bade him keep good watch over JRea ; 



iCem, not to leave ber at large in her dang^n t,tx^ longer, but to 
pat ber in cbains. These wordi pierced my very heart, and 1 be- 
sought his worship to consider my sacred office, and \ny ancient 
noble birth, and not to do me sneh dishononr as to pnt my daugh- 
ter in ehahn. That I ivxrald iMnrer tof her to the w^oridiipfiil 
court with my own head that she would not escape. Whereupod 
jpiom. Cofutcfyttfter he had^gone to look at the dimgeon himaalfy 
granted me my reqaesl, ai»d eoraioBiided. the eonstable to leave 
beras she had bMi hitherto. 
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CHAPTER Xli. 
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Ikht'Batst, t>7 tbm pettniteioA df {he tfiosf righteous God, soiight altogettar 

to nfib 08, ittd Aoif trd lose aD hope. 

Thb same day, at about tkree in the aflemoon^ when I was gone 
to Conrad Seep hi» ale-house to eat sooftething) weing that it was 
now nearly two days since I had tasted aught save my tears, and 
he bed phieed before me some bread and sausage, together with a 
mug of beer, the constable came into the room and greeted me 
from the Sheriff, without, however, so mueh as touchii^ hb cap, 
asking whether I would not dine with hiB lordship; that his lord* 
ship had not remembered till now that I belike was still &sting, 
seeing the trial had lasted so long. Hereupon I made answer to 
the eonstabk that I already had my dinnet before me, as he saw 
himself, and desired that his lordship would hold me excused. 
Hereat the fellow wondered greatly, and answered ; did I not 
see that hk lordship wished me well, albeit I had preaehed ;at 
him as though he were a Jew ? I should think on my daughter, 
and be somewhat more ready to do his lordship's will, whereby 
peradventure all woiUd yet end welL For his lordship was not 
such a rough aas as Dom. Conmdj and meant well by niy child 
and DM, as beseemed a r^hteous magistrate. 

Alter Ihad with some trouble rid myself of this impudent Ibx, 
I triad to eat a Ji>it, but nothing would go down saye the beer. 
I therefore soon sat and thought again whether I would not 
lodge with Conrad Seep, so as to be always near my child ; Uem^ 
whether I should not hand over my poor misguided flock to M. 
Yigeliusy the pastor of Benz, for such time as the Lord stOI 
should prove me. In about an hour I saw through the window 
how that an empty coach drove to thecasile,and the Sheriff and 
Domu Crasti/ straightway stepped thereinto with my child ; Uem^ 
the OMwtable climbed up bdund. Hereupon I IcA everything 
on the table and ran to the coach, asking humbly whither they 
about to take my poor child ; and when I heard they were 
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going to the Streckelberg to look alter the amber, I begged thetti 
to take me also, and to aufier me to sit bj my child, for who 
could tell how much longer I might yet sit by her !^ This uras 
granted to me, and on the way the Sheri£P offered me to take up 
my abode in the castle and to dine at his table as eRen as I 
pleased, and that he would, moreover, send my child her meat 
irom his own table. For that he had a Christian heart, and well 
knew that we were to foj^ve our enemies^ But I refused his 
kindness with humble thanks, as my chiM did also, seeing we 
were not yet so poor that we could not maintain oursdveB. • As 
we passed by the watermill the ungodly varlet there again thrust 
his head out of a hole and pulled wry &ces at my child ; hot, 
xlear reader, he got something to remember it by ; fisr the Sherii! 
beckoned to the constable to fetch the fellow out, and after he 
iiad reproached him with the tricks he had twice played my 
child, the constable had to take the coachman his new whip and 
.to give him fifty lashes, ivhieh, God knows, were not laid on with 
a. feather. He bellowed like a bull, which, however,, no oneheftrd 
for the noise of the mill-wheels, and when at last he did as though 
he could not stir, we left him lying on the ground and went on 
our way. 

As we drove through Uekeritze a number of people flocked 
together, but were quiet enough, save one fellow who, saivd 
venid, mocked at us with unseemly gestures in the midst of the 
Toaid when he saw us coming. The constable had to jnmp 
down again, but could not catch him, and the others would not 
give him up, but pretended that they had only looked ki our 
coach and had not marked him. May be this was true ! and I 
am therefore inclined to think that it was Satan himself who did 
it to mock at us ; for mark, for God's sake, what happened to us 
on the Streckelberg I Alas I through the delusions of the fbui 
fiend, we could not find the spot where we had dug for the amber. 
For when we came to where we thought it must be, a huge hill 
of sand had been heaped up as by a whirlwind, and the fir-twigs 
which my child had covered over it were gone. She was near 
fiskUing in a swound when she saw this, and wrung her hands and 
cried out with her Saviour, '^ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me !" 
; Howbeity the constable and the ooaohmftn were ordered to dig» 
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but not one bit of amber was to be found, even so big as a gram 
of corn, irhereupon Dom. Consul shook his head and violently 
upbraided^ my child; and when I answered that Satan himself, 
as it' seemed, had filled up the hollow in order to bring us alto- 
gether into his power, the constable was ordered to fetch a long 
stake out of the coppice which we might thrust i^till deeper into 
the sand. But no hard ohjectmn was anywhere to be felt, not- 
witJMtfanding the Sh^iff^ Domi Consul^, iknd myself in my anguiidi 
did try everywhere with the stake* 

Hereupon my child besought her judges to go with hei^ to 
Coserow, wh«« she still had much amber in her coffer which she 
had found hare, and that if it w^e the gift of the devil it would 
all be efaangied, since it was well known that all the presents th^ 
deTil makes to witches straightway turn to mud and ashes. 

But, God be merciful to us, God be merciful to us ! when We 
leturned ta Coseroiwy amid the wcmderment of all the village, 
and my dau^iter went to her coffer, the things therein were afii 
tossed about, and the amber gone. Hereupon she shrieked ^ 
loud (that it would haive softened a stone^ and cried out, >< The 
wieked eonstable hath done this I when he Inched the salve out 
of my coffer, he stole the amber from me, unhappy maid;'' Bbit 
the censtablet vbo stood by, would have torn her hair, and cried 
eut, ^^ Thou witch, thou damned witchj is it not enough that 
tkou hast b^ied my bid,' but thou must now belie me too?*' 
Sat Domk Consul forbade him^ so that he did not dar<j lay hands 
ti|iDO her* Item, all the money was gone which she had hoarded 
up tr&at the amber she had privately sold, and which she thought 
already came to dbont ten florins. 

fiat the gown which she had worn at the arrival of the most 
il]astfion8> King Oustavus Adc^phus, as well as the golden <;hain 
with his effigy which he had given her, I had locked up as though 
it wave a relie in the chest in the vestry, among the altar and 
pulpit eloths, and there we found them still; and when I 
ooosed myself therdbre, saying that I had thought to have 
nved ihem up for her there ftgainst her bridal day, she gazed 
with 4xed and gUoed eyes into the box, and cried out, *^ Yes, 
ai^ainst the day when I shall be burnt ; Oh, Jesu, Jesu, Jesu !" 
Uereat Dom, Consul shuddered and said, ^' See how thou still 
dost smite thyself with thine own words. For the sake of God 
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mod tbf flfliffldony eo9ila% ior if thcta kn^wmt ikfrnU to be iimo- 
oent, hufWj that, onst Ooti think thftt tiiou idh be bttitot?" 
But abe Ml looked Inm ftiei% in Ae fi^e, «Bd«ri<ttl ^jOottd in 

HemipM Dom. CcMid again tbiMideratl^ so tiial? 1^ beitfi^ 
imggedy ami «Bid, ^What, dont tiion Mtoed know Latin? 
Wbete didst thM leam ai» LaliA ?"^ And wbeti I aaw«0^6d tiife 
question a» well as I w»s alA# for' sobbfa^^, be i^MOk bis bea^ 
ktti flttid^ ^ I titf^er ^ ttiy lift b«a!td of a i^^^Mtoil lliftt baefw 
lAtfai.'^ Vpm tidt he bueit tlm^l bi^i« ber^^fi^* fttid {Mrfted 
mm^^intyiYAa^ ihme^^ dsi^tr H an^ lUdbi IbewaUr <i^ ^WltM 
bcf liorbBd Mithiii^ be bade <t»H9bcNr Mm'*^ b«l^ and tm^iMtette 
iH^IMl Tbb, iU to&gllb^ Tkied tfi0 (Sbe^ t0to'%diBd'4Mk 
mrbaiMr iehey ^bitld nor did wbaeb agnbi^ seKln^ thde^n^fb^^was 
Mtodnf Ob? But bd aalwii««d^ '"^jRaj'S ^ tt«^ ^*M hM» tbte 
irtkteti pMlion ^biob Safftti^ Ucte gif>«i li^$''^aii(l<bi^ireb^M 
n^iKb Uitf Mateb lAitil it M8«ilftffiiit4i&k*t Bat^fb^ i;Ui»im<lda» 
at all, akhoQgb ^i^tMf.<€$KM4(^, t«^bef <«t4ih.^i^ 
piMbd ^fer frt> holao^dmiev^ eP<»oa iiiUbis linMa^aaii ySiat. 
ItaPeapoa be gtrt iqi agaia^to dh& bbaiii^ iMiUtfli^ to^bba- 
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▲ad H^wireoaM ttioya^bad^b^ im^'ipifM6^imd It^tbii'bd^ 
donadold^allek^Liari^HtfHleaj 0e^ig'il»»8bb'liigste k^Kf'Mr 
d«oratf ir« !dhi^ by^ iuki b^^^ il <ibe^«f iNi^Tatdc^ 

^ We i^AB fheey &ii<ttdr" Bat ib^^aetoMliedUib^ e^eM^'j^ 
ea tbat Domi 0(mml ^^fhs ^^kimA tb^i^^'anll'itrliili 'U^rbatf 
beavd #bo i^mi^ ba ai&ed>tbe«b0rfff iilf<bMlMMhi^Wdifli aot 
Ibat Aa ibo«dd^ ««iaedby tb^ My^biiie' aild iMf <ti^ bebM 
tiiexMab^ lo^nAiaftep it^ a»^i¥abtad ad MMn Ibi^ fael^<^b»abMf^ 
ftf tfaa^be bad oftea^^b0eni^tdidJthat''aM bId%oi^i¥be^%ai»¥^ 
apiintbigf eye» abd' sbai^ vdiaea Were'Wilohed, ao^ fa^Msatifo tOi^ 
aa^ioioaalhingaifbil^h Jlas^baddei^lu^ agalastbdf; ^llbtlle 
aaatipeiiad that hettntld aot.da tbis^ Mabig'tbbtoid 'LlE^-waBa 
woman te goad tepate^ aadfeaiingp God^ aa l^oat.- CImmiI tiigbC 

* Thete words arff from Cicero, if I do not mistake. 

J' At this tioR it was lMH<^««dtb^t ftfi a nuia bttoiid ItbflMtf 16 Hb ^btil Vy 
(big^e»didtb»drdliAllktiaMiaera»tiiamtt« 



Iflito lor UflfeMlf; Imt IMy neverttelaM^ he bad ki4 :her>ftintt# 

hr t^miffy trtM 1i^ Y>tfl of tke* Tifiage< Mrhen M £mt£^ a «tonl 
of tlrnftdeif, tig^nlog, wind, and ball bvaSt owe^^MUBifhM^ Unl 
file cMlbBllitloitiKl H8 wi« beaten jdolm as witfe 6li»l^ and the 
bofiMhefiieeltocNMkeh.wftte qvfite lalldlttoed; ho^erery it did 
BetkMlaB^ Bol idT poof ohild) had tt> l^eaar lA Ibe Maitif 

I iii<|f l y lyMehy jjwWhrieas; was ^M^leiBr ai( the svrn ^ n^oiKd^ l 
iMthisy: poof 4ttiig^ler^ irtid I^Ke^iied' 4hti 4totm r^^f beie^ed 
MMn^^il^ <h>iiU!l1<A0(»e|ivfiAt et^ if flhe ha4 luieintt 

8Mai|y (Qr.th^liemMatt «f tb& ^^rrig^itefMistC^od^ md fMently 
M^v^ipiiiitm yof«a; Cq' jiM «»?^ gl^t t# ili# Jklastei^^ OuOrt 
hv.«MMiiy^ j(»?«r m Mtl^sba^e eC » irtfnit aik^ Stopped 4 
fi^49aiHst^.OV^,i0 tk^ it Ma iAt^Arfidfiiffi^Mtet'l^p') ^ 

rit#t.#.4ilfl]r)9M»i»^flMf Jii^^ 101 ift^ ntfll^Md* ten 

mii)##ic«wfy.;||M^ lheft«)gi«r«QrVy.m]«]eg. .f f 

Ant flN).0M(t»Me |]«d.|eei^ lit Mi4t^^ He:fi 4n ! l^f,^ 

lei9ikitttlM»,|MtfMili MMflltl ivlMil !hi»ttt^devfi<jiiBt.i|if<iii^ jiM 
l|er-iJw?? r. W}iQi)^riP«0.t<Ni)( Stt^r^ and ./W. Owi^l lee»i4 
nund and iaw th« ftog^ which cuitwled in her lap, luid the <kn6h> 
mMliMtai l)^Md^<lkm.ril^ifto» timpf taek Hup wl 

tp^lTy i|«A irJ^i h4^ilMi4tcNw^<l9eQtder9Aiih0.m)eebi«aii >te Mfk( 
g(*r4P#a^4k^i^lHf*'eai^ we -laitbi drive hoM, HM 

ha ^i|m^ldehrl»a(t Would |^ $ffff»%jfi0A,m».ii hei «^ hMe«» 
Bol ^imMpnf^f iK}igpta^\t^ .tfMi «wii9llrtik, whitfh^ how*' 
M(t|. jf»i JlWid'riBM w^i' thei wkM J^ got^eUke be dhouM hf 
ttf 9Pii«.^did h^ ehwoi^ but iiM eo ii0. to^ btot her mueb^ l& 
i»y#h.p»iOhfy.lbflt. ggtf.I egtdd'MOTe^iefe ty. leirfft aaad aobUL 
Baft UNl Mmff bad JmmI U.jtoo, AodwbM. hia woijriiipwtie 
oat^f liiglit ^ k^fpm 'kh 4$i^0 my dUld be^ ehe^ke ftom h^ 
Utd'fhmlmitiki temig.hat. toh^^mf, a^ ih« abo.faad a wotd to 
af |« ^jMMofv dbdtbat lh« oen^ iaMa eboiild iM»t lay her ki 
Bat that ebe rnnet leare off being ioliafd to him as riM 

mditem ctomfl were iittnbated t9 witobei* 
e»eyiedtDte]9W«M«^,eQdildiiiah$eeiUilillMGMet^ . 
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had been hitherto, and come and sit on the seat beside him, that 
he might privately give her some good advice as to what was to 
be' done. To this she answered, with many tears, that she 
wished to sit only by her father, as she knew not how much 
longer she might sit by him at all ; and she begged for nothing' 
more save that his lordship would leave her in peace* But this 
he would not do, but pinched her back and sides with his knees ; 
and as she bore with this, seeing that there was no help for it^ 
he waxed bolder, taking it for a good sign. Meanwhile Z>om* 
Consul called out close behind us (for being frightened be ran 
just after the coach), ^< Constable, constable, come here quick ; 
here lies a hedgehog in the midst of the road !" whereupon the 
/nonstable jumped down from the coach. 

This made the Sheriff still bolder ; and at last my child rose up 
and said, ^' Father, let us also go a-foot ; I can no longer guard 
myself from him here behind !" But he pulled her down again 
by her clothes, and cried out angrily, " Wait, thou wicked witch, 
I will help thee to go a-foot if thou art so wilful ; thou shalt be 
chained to the block this very night." Whereupon she answered, 
^^ Do you do that which you cannot help doing : the righteous 
God, it is to be hoped, will one day do unto you what He cannot 
help doing." 

Meanwhile we had reached the castle, and scarcely were we 
got out of the coach, when Dom. Consul, who had run till he was 
all of a sweat, came up, together with the constable, and straight- 
way gave over my child into his charge, so that I had scarce time 
to bid her farewell. I was left standing on the floor below, 
wringing my hands in the dark^ and hearkened whither they 
were leading her, inasmuch as I had not the heart to follow ; 
when Dom, Consul, who had stepped into a room with the 
Sheriff, looked out at the door again, and called after the constable 
to bring JRea once more before them* And when he had done 
so, and I went into the room with them, Dom. Consul held a 
letter in his hand, and, after spitting thrice, he began thus: 
" Wilt thou still deny, thou stubborn witch ? Hear what the old 
knight, Hans von Nienkerken, writes to the court !" Where- 
upon he read out to us, that his son was so.distHrbed by the tale 
the accursed witch had told of him, that he had fallen sick from 
thfit very ho»'- — "* *^^t he, the fiither, was not much better. 
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That fan scm, BUdiger, had indeed at times, when he went that 
way, been to see Pastor Schweidjbr, whom he had first known 
upon a joumey ; but that he swore that he wished he might turn 
black if he had ever used any folly or jesting with the cursed 
deriFs whore his daughter; much. less, ever been with her by 
night on the Streckelb^g, or embraced her there. 

At .this dreadful news we both (I mean my child and I) fell 
down in a swound together^, seeiiag that we had rested our last 
hopes on the young lord ; and I know not what further happenedb* 
For when: I came to myself^ my host, Coniad Seep, was standing 
over me, holding a funnel between my teeth, through whidi he 
ladled soaie warm beer dowa my throat, and I never felt morci 
wretched in all my life ; insomuch that Master Seep had to un* 
drew me like a lit^ child, and. to help me into bed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Of the mflUce of die Goyemor and of old Lizzie: item, of the ezaiAinatiozi 

Xas next momiag my haln^ which till datum had be^ mingled 
with gipey, wei^e white a» ^OQW, albeit the Lord otb^iiwtfe blefeed 
i^e wondrously. For ne^ daybreak a njgh t ii ^e flew lAtp ih» 
«lder-biish beneath loy window, and sang so sw^tly th»t atajght- 
way I thought it must be a good angel. For aJ^ I bad bectrk* 
ened awhile to it, I was all at once able again to piay^ which 
since last Sunday I could not do ; and the spirit of our L«oid 
Jesus Christ began to speak within me, " Abba, Father ;"* aad 
straightway I was of good cheer, trusting that God would once 
more be gracious unto me his wretched child ; and when I had 
given him thanks for such great mercy, I fell into a refreshing 
slumber, and slept so long that the blessed sun stood high ia the 
heavens when I awoke. 

And seeing that my heart was still of good cheer, I sat up is 
my bed, and sang with a loud voice, ^^ Be not dismayed, thou little 
flock :" whereupon Master Seep came into the room, thinking 
I had called him. But he stood reverently waiting till I had 
done ; and after marvelling at my snow-white hair, he told tat it 
was already seven ; item, that half my congr^;ation, among oth^ss 
my ploug^bonan, Claus Neels, were already assembled in his house 
to bear witness that day. When I heard this, I bade mine hoet 
forthwith send Claus to the castle, to ask when the court woBld 
open, and he brought word back that no one knew, seeing that 
jDom. Comul was already gone that morning to Mellenthin to 
see old Nienkerken, and was not yet come back. This message 
gave me good courage, and I asked the fellow whether he also 
had come to bear witness against my poor child ? To which he 
answered, ^^ Nay, I know naught save good of h^, and I would 
give the fellows their due, only" 

♦ Gal. iv. 6. 
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These wofds soj^riaed nue, and I yehemendy ui^ed him to 
opea his heart to me. But he b^;aii to weep, and at last said 
that he knew nothing. Aks! he knew but too much, and 
could then have saved my poor diild if he had willed. But 
from lear of the torture he held bis peace, as he since owned ; 
and I will here relate what luad foe&llen him that very 
morning. 

He had set out betimes that noming, so as to foe alone with 
his sweetheart, who was to go along with him (she is Stefifen of 
Zempin his daughter, not fanner Steflfen, but the lame gout]f^ 
Ste^n), and had got to Pudgihi about five, where he found no 
one in the ale-house save old Lizzie Kolken, who straightway 
hobbled up to the eastle ; and when his sweetheart was gone 
home again, time hung heavy on his hands, and he elimfoed over 
the wall into the castle^^arden, where he threw himself on his 
&ee behind a hedge to sleep. But befbi^ long the Sheriff 
canne with old laeaie, and after they had looked all round and 
seen no one, they went into an arbour elose by him, and i^on-^ 
veraed aaifoUowB: — 

Jtte, Now that they were alone -together, what did she want 
of him? 

lUa. She came to get the money for the witchcraft she had 
ooDtarived in the village. 

lUe. Of what use had all this witchcraft been to him? &iy 
dnld, 80 &r firom being brightened, defied him more and more ; 
and he doubted whether he should ever have his will of her. 

liia. He diould only have patience ; when she was laid upon 
the tack ehe would soon learn to be fond. 

lUe^ That might be, but till then she (Lizzie) should get no 
aM>oey. 

IU0L What I Must she then do his cattle a mischief? 

lUe, Yes, if she felt chilly, and wanted a burning &ggot to 
warm her pddex, she had better. Moreover, he thought that 
Am had bewitched him, seeing that his desire for the parson's 
dao^ter was such as he had nerer felt before. 

/Aa (laughing). He had said the same thing some thirty years 
•go, when he finit came after her. 

Itte. Ugh I thou old baggage, don't remind me of such 
things, bat aee to it that you get three witnesses, as I told you 
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before, or else methinks they will rack your old joiots for you 
after all. 

JUa, She had the three witnesses ready, and would leave the 
zest to him. But that ^if she were racked she would reveal all 
she knew. 

Ille. She should hold her ugly tongue, and go to the devil. 

Ilia. So she would, but first she must have her money. 

Ille. She should have no money till he had had his will of way 
daughter. 

lUa. He might at least pay her for her little |Mg which she 
herself had bewitched to death, in order that she might not get 
into evil repute. 

• lUe.^ She might choose one when his pigs were driven by, and 
say she iiad paid for it. Hereupon, said my Glaus, the pigs were 
driven by, and one ran into the garden, the door being open, 
and as the swineherd followed it, they parted; but the witch 
muttered to herself, <' Now help, devil, help, that I may *'—— 
but he heard no further. 

The cowardly fellow, however, hid all this from me, as I have 
said above, and only said, with tears, that he knew nothing. I 
believed him, and sat down at the window to see when JDam. 
Consul should return ; and when I saw him I rose and went to 
the castle, where the constable, who was already there with my 
child, met me before the judgment-chamber. Aks I tk» looked 
more joyful than I had seen her for a long time, and smiled at 
me with her sweet little mouth : but when she saw my snow^ 
white hair, she gave a cry, which made Dom* Consul throw open 
the door of the judgment-K^hamber, and say, ^^Ha, hal thou 
knowest well what news I have brought thee ; come in, thou 
stubborn devil's brat !" Whereupon we stepped into the chamber 
to him, and he lift up his voice and spake to me, after he had sat 
down with the Sheriff, who was by« 

He said that yestereven, after he had caused me to be oan*ied 
like one dead to Master Seep his ale-house, and that my stubborn 
child had been brought to life again, he had once mi&te adjured 
her, to the utmost of his power, no longer to lie before the &oe 
of the living God, but to confess the truth ; whereupon she had 
borne herself very unruly, and had wrung her hands and wept 
and sobbed, an^ *** Inat answered that the joung^nobUis never 
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coald have said siieh things, bat that his &ther mcuBt have writ*" 
ten them, who hated her, as she had plainly seen when the Swedtsh 
king was at Coserow. . That he, Dcm. Conwl^ had indeed 
doubted the truth of this at the time, but as a just judge had 
gone that morning right early with the scriba to Mellenthin, to 
questioii the young lord himself. 

That I might now see myself what horrible malice was in my 
daughter. For that the old knight had led him to his son's bed- 
side, who still lay sick from vexation, and that he had confirmed 
all hia &tlier had written, and had cursed the scandalous she-devil 
(as be called my daughter) for seeking to rob him of his knightly 
honour. " What sayest thou now ?" he continued ; ** wilt them 
still dany thy great wickedness ? See here the protocoUum which 
the yoaog lord hath signed manu proprid P' But the wretched 
maid had meanwhile fiillen on the ground again, and the constable 
bad no sooner seen this ihan he ran into the Iqtehen, and came 
back with a burning brimstone match, which he was about to 
hold under her nose. 

But I hindered him, and sprinkled her face with water, so that 
she opened her eyes, and raised herself up by a table. She then 
stood awhile^ without saying a word or regarding my sorrow. 
At last she smiled sadly, and spake thus : That she clearly saw 
how true was diat spoken by the Holy Ghost, ^^ Cursed be the 
man that tntsteth in man ;" * and that the faithlessness of the 
young loid had surely broken her poor heart if the all-merciiul 
God had not graciously prevented him, and sent her a dream that 
inglit, which she would tell, not hoping to persuade the judges, 
but to raise up the white head of her poor fikther. 

*^ Alter I had sat and watched all the night," quoth she, 
** towards morning I heard a nightingale sing in the castle-garden 
so aweedy that my eyes closed, and I slept. Then methought 
I was a lamb, grazing quietly in my meadow at Coserow. 
Suddenly the Sheriff jumped over the hedge, and turned into a 
wolf, who seiaed me in his jaws, and ran with me towards the 
Streekelberg, where he had his lair. I, poor little lamb, 
ttemUed and bleated in vain, and saw death before my eyes, 
vbcfi be laid me down before his lair, where lay the she-wolf 
and tier young. But behold a hand, like the hand of a man, 

* Jer. xvii. 5. 
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straightway came out of the bushes, and touched the wolves, each 
(me with one finger, and crushed them so that nought was left of 
them save a grey powder. Hereupon the hand took, me up, and 
carried me back to my meadow." 

Only think, beloved reader, how I felt when I heard all this, 
and about the dear nightingale too, which no one can doubt to 
have been the servant of God. I clasped my child with many 
tears, and told her what had happened to me, and we both -wan 
such courage and confidence as we had never yet felt, to the 
wonderment of Dam, Consul, as it seemed ; but the Sherilf 
turned as pale as a sheet when she stepped towards their w^or- 
ships and said, ^' And now do with me as you wiU, the lamb fears 
not, for she is in the hands of the good shepherd !" Meanwhile 
Dom, Camerarius came in with the 9criba, but was terrified as 
he chanced to touch my daughter's apron with the skirts of his 
coat ; and stood^and scraped at his coat as a woman scrapes a fish. 
At last, after he had spat out thrice, he asked the court whether 
it would not begin to examine witnesses, seeing that all the people 
had been waiting some time both in the castle and at the ale- 
house. Hereunto they agreed, and the constable was ordered to 
guard my child in his room, until it should please the court to 
summon her. I therefore went with her, but we had to endure 
much from the impudent rogue, seeing he was not ashamed to 
lay his arm round my child her shoulders, and to ask for a kiss 
in med presentid. But, before I could get out a word, she tore 
herself from him, and said, '' Ah, thou wicked knave, must I 
complain of thee to the court ; hast thou forgotten what thou 
hast already done to me ?" To which he answered, laughing, 
^' See, see ! how coy ;" and still sought to persuade her to be 
more willing, and not to forget her own interest ; for that he 
meant as well by her as his master ; she might believe it or not ; 
with many other scandalous words besides which I have forgot ; 
for I took my child upon my knees and laid my head on her neck, 
and we sat and wept. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

De confrontatione tesHum, 

When we were summoned before the court again, the whole 
court was full of people, and some shuddered when they saw us, 
but others wept ; my child told the same tale as before. But 
when our old Ilse was called, who sat on a bench behind, so 
that we had not seen her, the strength wherewith the Lord had 
gifled her was again at an end, and she repeated the words of 
our Saviour, '^ He that eateth bread with me hath lift up his 
heel against me :" and she held fast by my chair. Old Ilse, too, 
could not walk straight for very grief, nor could she speak for 
tears, but she twisted and wound herself about before the court, 
like a woman in travail. But when Dom. Consul threatened 
that the constable should presently help her to her words, she 
testified that my child had very often got up in the night, and 
called aloud upon the foul fiend. 

Q. Whether she had ever heard Satan answer her ? — JR, She 
never bad heard him at aU. 

Q. Whether she had perceived that Bea had a familiar spirit, 
and in what shape ? She should think upon her oath, and speak 
the truth. — E. She had never seen one. 

Q, Whether she had ever heard her fly up the chimney ? — 
i?. Nay, she had always gone softly out at the door. 

Q. SVhether she never at mornings had missed her broom or 
pitchfork? — B, Once the broom was gone, but she had found it 
again behind the stove, and may be left it there herself by mis- 
take. 

Q. Whether she had never heard Bea cast a spell, or wish 
hann to this or that person ? — B. No, never ; she had always 
wished her neighboun nothing but good, and even in the time 
of bitter &mine had taken the bread out of her own mouth to 
give it to others. 

Q. Whether she did not know the salve which had been found 

u2 
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in] JRea her coffer? — B. Oh, yes! her young miBtreflB hsul 
"brought it back from Wolgast fbr her skin, and had once given 
"her some when she had chapped hands, and it had done her 
vast^deal of good. 

Q. Whether she had anything further to say? — H. No. 
nothing but good. 

Hereupon my man Clans Neels was called up. He alao came 
forward in tears, but answered every question with a " nay,*' and 
at last testified that he had never seen nor heard anything bad ol 
my child, and knew naught of her doings by night, seeing that be 
slept in the stable with the horses ; and that he firmly believed 
that evil folks — and here he looked at old Lizzie — had broogbt 
this misfortune upon her, and that she was quite innocent. j 

When it came to the turn of this old limb of Satan, who was 
to be the chief witness, my child again declared that she ^ivould 
-not accept old Lizzie's testimony against her, and called opon 
the court for justice, for that she had hated her from her youth 
up, and had been longer by habit and repute a witch than she 
herself. 

But the old hag cried out, "t3rod forgive thee thy sins ; the 
whole village knows that I am a devout woman, and one serving 
the Lord in all things;" whereupon she called up old Zuter 
Witthahn and my churchwarden Claus Bulk, who bore witness 
hereto. But old Paasch stood and shook his head ; nevertheless 
when my child said, " Paasch, wherefore dost thou shake thy 
head ?" he started, and answered, " Oh, nothing !" 

Howbeit, Dotn. Consul likewise perceived this, and asked 
him, whether he had any charge to bring against old Lizzie ; if 
so, he should give glory to God, and state the same ; itemy it was 
competent to every one so to do ; indeed the court required of 
him to speak out all he knew. 

But from fear of the old dragon, all were still as mice, so that 
you might have heard the flies buzz about the inkstand. I then 
■ stood up, wretched as I was, and stretched out my arms over my 
amazed and faint-hearted people, and spake : ^^ Can ye thos 
crucify me together with my poor child ? have I deserved this at 
your hands? Speak, then; alas,^will none speak?" I heard 
ind^, how several wept aloud, but not one spake ; and here* 
upon iny poor child was forced to submit. - 
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And the malice of the old hag waa such that she not onb^ 
accused my child of the most horrible witchcraft, but alisMj) 
reekoned to a day when she had given herself up to Satan to rob 
her of her maiden honour ; and she said that Satan had^ with- 
out doubt, then defiled her, when she could no longer heal^ the 
cattle, and when they all died. Hereupon my child said naugl^t,. 
save that she cast down her eyes and blushed deep for shame at 
such filthiness ; and to the /Other blasphemous slander which the 
old hag uttered with many tears, namely, that my daughter had 
given up her (Lizzie's) husband, body and soul, to Satan, she 
answered as she had done before. But when the old hag catue 
to her re-baptism in the sea, and gave out that while seeking 
for strawberries in the coppice she had recognised my child':} 
voice, and stolen towards her, and perceived these devil's doings, 
my ehild fell in smiling, and answered, ^^ Oh, thou evil woman ! 
how oouldat thou hear my voice speaking down by the sea, bein^ 
thyself in the forest upon the mountain ? surely thou liest, seeing 
that the murmur of the waves would make that' impossible." 
This angered the old dragon, and seeking to get out of the 
bhinder she fell still deeper into it, for she said, '^ I saw thee move 
thy lips, and from that I knew that th<^ didst call upon thy 
paiftmnur the devil I" for my child straightway replied, " 01|, 
thou ungodly woman ! ' thou saidst thou wert in the forest wb^n 
thou didst hear my voice ; how then up in the forest couldst 
thou see whether I, who was below by the water, moved my lijps 

or not ?" 

Such eontradiotiona amaz^ even Dam. Consul^ and he b^gan 
to threrten the <dd. hag, with the rack if she told such lies; 
vhefeupom she ansvfei^' and saidi '^ List, then, whither I he ! 
When she went nak^d intp. , the water she had no mark on her 
body, but when she came out again I saw that she had between 
her breasts a mark the size of a silver penny, whence I perceived 
that ^he devil had given it her, altiiough I had not seen him 
about bsTt nor, indeed, had I. seen any ope, either spirit or child 
of man, for she seemed to be quite alone." 

Hereupon the jShsr^Jumped up from his seat, and cried, 
^^ Search must straightway be made for this mark ;" whereupon 
Ami. Consul answered, /'Yea, but not by us, but by two 
women of good repute," for he would not hearken to what my 
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child said, that it was a mole, and that she had had it from her 
youth up, wherefore the constable his wife was sent for, and 
Dom, Consul muttered somewhat into her ear, and as prayers 
and tears were of no avail, my child was forced to go with 
her. Howbeit, she obtained this fitvour, that old Lizzie Kol- 
ken was not to follow her, as she ,'would have done, but oar 
old maid Ilse. I, too, went in my sorrow,* seeii^ that I knew 
not what the women might do to her. She wept bitterly as 
they undressed her, and held her hands over her eyes for 
very shame. 

Well-a-day, her body was just as white as my departed wife's ; 
although in her childhood, as I remember, she was veiy yellow, 
and I saw with amazement the mole between her breasts, 
whereof I had never heard aught before. But she suddenly 
screamed violently and started back, seeing that the constable 
his wife, when nobody watched her, had run a needle into the 
mole, so deep that the red blood ran down over her breasts. I 
was sorely angered thereat, but the woman said that she had 
done it by order of the judge,* which, indeed, was true ; for 
when we came back into court, and the Sheriff asked how it was, 
she testified that there was a mark of the size of a silver penny, 
of a yellowish colour, but that it had feeling, seeing that JRea 
had screamed aloud, when she had, unpercerved, driven a needle 
therein. Meanwhile, however, Dom. Camerarius suddenly rose, 
and stepping up to my child, drew her eyelids asunder, and cried 
out, beginning to tremble, ^^ Behold the sign which never 
fails :" f whereupon the whole court started to their feet, and 
looked at the little spot under her right eyelid which in truth 
had been left there by a stye, but this none would believe. 
Dom, Consul now said, '^ See, Satan hath marked thee on body 
and soul ! and thou dost still continue to lie unto the Holy Ghost ; 
but it shall not avail thee, and thy punishment will only be the 
heavier. Oh, thou shameless woman! thou hast refused to 
accq>t the testimony of old Lizzie ; wilt thou also refuse that of 
these people, who have all heard thee on the mountain call upon 

*** It was believed that these marks were the infkUible sign of a witch when 
they were insensible, and that they were given by Ae devil ; and every one 
suspected of witchcraft was invariably searched for them. 

t See, among other authorities, * Delrio, Disquisit. magics,' lib. v. tit ziv. 
No. 28. 
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the devil thy paramour, and seen him appear in the likeness of 
a haiiy giant, and kiss and caress thee ?" 

Hereupcm old Paasch, goodwife Witthahn, and Zuter, came 
forwani and bare witness, that they had seen this happen about 
midnight, and that on this declaration they would live and die ; that 
old lizzie had awakened them one Saturday night about eleven 
o'clock, had given them a can of beer, and persuaded them 
to follow the parson's daughter privately, and to see what she 
did upon the mountain. At first they refused ; but in order to 
get at the truth about the witchcraft in the vilh^, they had at 
last, after a devout prayer, consented, and had followed her in 
God's name. 

They had soon through the bushes seen the witch in the 
moonshine ; she seemed to dig, and spake in some strange 
tongue the while, whereupon the grim arch-fiend suddenly ap* 
peared, and fell upon her neck. Hereupon they ran away in 
consternation, but, by the help of the Almighty God, on whom 
from the very first they had set their ^th, they were preserved 
irom the power of the Evil One. For, notwithstanding he had 
turned round on hearing a rustling in the bushes, he had had no 
power to harm them. 

Finally, it was even charged to my child as a crime, that 
she had fiunted on the road from Coserow to Pudgla, and none 
would believe that this had been caused by vexation at old Lizzie 
her singing, and not from a bad conscience, as stated by the 
judge. 

When all the witnesses had been examined, Dom, Consul asked 
her whether she had brewed the storm, what was the meaning of 
the frog that dropped into her lap, item, the hedgehog which 
]ay directly in his path ? To all of which she answered, that she 
bad caused the one as little as she knew of the other. Where- 
upon Dom* Consul shook his head, and asked her, last of all, 
whether she would have an advocate, or trust entirely in the good 
judgment of the court. To this she gave answer, that she would 
by all means have an advocate. Wherefore I sent my plough- 
man, Glaus Neels, the next day to Wolgast to fetch the Syndicus 
Michelsen, who is a worthy man, and in whose house I have 
been many times when I went to the town, seeing that he cour^ 
teously invited me. 
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I miut also note here that at this tiine my old Use came back 
to live with me ; for after the witnesses were gone she stayed 
behind in the chamber, and came boldly up to me, and besought 
me to suJflTer her once more to serve her old master and her dear 
young mistress ; for that now she had saved her poor soul, and 
confessed all she knew. Wherefore she could no longer bear to 
see her old masters in such woeful plight, without so much 
as a mouthftil of victuals, seeing that she had heard that old 
wife Seep, who had till datum prepared the food for me and 
my child, often let the porridge bum ; tfem, over-salted the ftitt 
and the meat* Moreover, that I was so weakened by age aad 
misery, that I needed help and support, which she would iluth- 
fully give me, and was ready to sleep in the stable, if needs must 
be ; that she wanted no wages, for it, I was only not to torn 
her away. Such kindness made my daughter to weep, and she 
said to me, '' Behold, father, the good folks come back to us 
again ; think you, then, that the good angels will forsake us for 
ever ? I thank thee, old Use ; thou shalt indeed prqMire my 
food for me, and always bring it as &r as the prison-door, if tfaoa 
mayest come no further ; and mark, then, I pray thee, what the 
constable does therewith." 

This the maid promised to do, and from this time forth took 
up her abode in the stable. May God repay her at the day of 
judgment for what she then did for me and for my pow chiki ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
f 

How the Sj/ndicu8 Dom. Michelson arriyed, and prepared his defence of my 

poor child. 

■ 

Thb next day^ at about three o'clock p.m,, Dom. I^ndicus came 
driving^ up, and got out of his coach at my imi. He had a huge 
bag^ full of books with him, but was not so friendly in his manner 
as was usual with him, but very grave and silent. And after he 
ImmI saluted me in my own room, and had asked how it was pos* 
sible for my child to have come to such nusfortune, I related to 
him the whole a£to, whereat, however, he only shook his head. 
On my asking him whether he would not see my child that same 
day, he answered, '^ Nay ;" he would rather first study the (wta. 
And after he had eaten of some wild duck which my old Use 
had roasted for him, he would tarry no longer, but straightway 
went up to the castle, whence he did not return till the following 
aflemooQ. His manner was not more friendly now than at his 
first comings and I followed him with sighs when he asked me to 
lead him to my daughter. As we went in with the constable, 
and I, for the first time, saw my child in chains before me — she 
who in her whole life had never hurt a worm — I again felt as 
though I should die for very grief. But she smiled and cried 
out to JDom. Syndictis, <' Are you indeed the good angel who 
will cause my chains to fall from my hands, as was done of yore 
to St. Peter ?" * To which he replied, with a sigh, " May the 
Almighty God grant it ;" and as, save the chair whereon my 
child sat against the wall, there was none other in the dungeon 
(which was a filthy and stinking hole, .wherein were more wood- 
lice than ever I saw in my life), Dom, Syndicus and I sat down 
00 her bed, which had b^n left for her at my prayer ; and he 
ordered the constable to go his ways, until he should call him 
back. Hereupon he asked my child what she had to say in her 
justification ; and she had not gone fiir in her defence when I 

' * The Acts of the Apostles, zii 7. 
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perceived, from the shadow at the door, that some one must be 
standing without. I therefore went quickly to the door, which 
was half open, and found the impudent constable, who stood there 
to listen. This so angered Dom, Syndicus that he snatched up 
his staff in order to hasten his going, but the arch-rogue took to 
his heels as soon as he saw this. My child took this opportunity 
to tell her worshipful defensor what she had suffered from the 
impudence of this fellow, and to beg that some other constable 
might be set over her, seeing that this one had come to her last 
night again with evil designs, so that she at last had shrieked 
aloud and beaten him on the head with her chains ; whereupon 
he had left her. This Dom. Syndicus promised to obtain for 
her ; but with regard to the defensio, wherewith she now went 
on, he thought, it would be better to make no further mention of 
the impetus which the Sheriff had made on her chastity. " For," 
said he, "as the princely central court at Wolgast has to give 
sentence upon thee, this statement would do thee far more harm 
than good, seeing that the prceses thereof is a cousin of the 
Sheriff, and ofl-times goes a hunting with him. Besides, thou 
being charged with a capital crime hast no fides, especially as 
thou canst bring no witnesses against him. Thou couldst, there- 
fore, gain no belief even if thou didst confirm the charge on the 
rack, wherefrom, moreover, I am come hither to save thee by 
my defensio," These reasons seemed sufficient to us both, and 
we resolved to leave vengeance to Almighty God, who seeth in 
secret, and to complain of our wrongs to him, as we might not 
complain to men. But all my daughter said about old Lizzie 
— iteniy of the good report wherein she herself had, till now, 
stood with everybody — he said he would write down, and add 
thereunto as much and as well of his own as he was able, so as, 
by the help of Almighty God, to save her from the torture. That 
she was to make herself easy and commend herself to Grod ; 
within two days he hoped to have his defensio ready and to read 
it to her. And now, when he called the constable back again, 
the fellow did not come, but sent his wife to lock the prison, 
and I took leave of my child with many tears : Dam, Syndicus 
told the woman the while what her impudent rogue of a husband 
had done, that she might let him hear more of it. Then he sent 
the woman away again and came hack to my daughter, saying 
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that hcf had forgotten to ascertain whether she really knew the 
Latin tongue, and that she was to say her defensio over again in 
Latiii, if she was able. Hereupon she began and went on there- 
with for a quarter of an hour or more, in such wise that not only 
/>Ofn. Syndicus but I myself also was amazed, seeing that she 
did Dot stop for a single word, save the word '^ hedgehog," 
wliich we both had forgotten at the moment when she asked 
us what it was. — Summu. Dom. Syndicus grew far more gra- 
cious when she had finished her oration, and took leave of her, 
promising that he would set to work forthwith. 

After this I did not see him again till the morning of the third 
day at ten o'clock, seeing that he sat at work in a room at the 
castle, which the Sheriff had given him, and also ate there, as he 
sent me word by old Ilse when she carried him his breakfast 
next day. 

At the above-named time he sent the new constable for me, 
who, meanwhile, had been fetched from Uzdom at his desire. 
For the Sheriff was exceeding wrath when he heard that the 
impudent fellow had attempted my child in the prison, and cried 
oat in a rage, ^^S'death and 'ouns, I'll mend thy coaxing!" 
AYhereupon he gave him a sound threshing with a dog-whip he 
held in his hand, to make sure that she should be at peace from 
him. 

But, alas I the new constable was even worse than the old, as 
will be shown hereafter. His name was Master Koppner, and 
he was a taU fellow with a grim face, and a mouth so wide that 
at every word he said the spittle ran out at the corners, and 
■tuck in his long beard like soapsuds, so that my child had an 
especial fear and loathing of him. Moreover, on all occasions 
he seemed to laugh in mockery and scorn, as he did when he 
opened the prison-door to us, and saw my poor child sitting 
in her grief and distress. But he straightway left us without 
waiting to be told, whereupon Dom. Syndicus drew his defence 
out of his pocket, and read it to us ; we have remembered the 
main points thereof, and I will recount them here, but most of 
the auciores we have forgotten. 

1. He began by saying that my daughter had ever till now 
itood in good repute, as not only the whole village, but even my 
•ervants, bore witness ; ergoy she could not be a witch, inasmuch 
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as the Saviour hath said, '^ A good tree cannot bring forth e^il 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit " (Matt. 

TU.). 

2. With regard to the witchcraft in the village, that belike was 
the contrivance of old Lizzie, seeing that she bore a great hatred 
towards Sea, and had long been in evil repute, for that the pa- 
rishioners dared not to speak out, only from fear of the old witch ; 
wherefore Zuter her little girl must be examined, who had heaid 
old Lizzie her goodman tell her she had a familiar spirit, and 
that he would tell it to the parson ; for that notwithstanding the 
above-named was but a child, still it was written in Ps. viii., 
" Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength . . . ;" and the Saviour himself appealed (Matt, 
xxi.) to the testimony of little children. 

3. Furthermore, old Lizzie might have bewitched the crops, 
item, the fruit-trees, inasmuch as none could believe that Sea, 
who had ever shbwn herself a dutiful child, wtould have bewitched 
her own father's corn, or made caterpillans oome on his trees ; 
for no one, according to Scripture, can serve two masters. 

Itemy she (old Lizzie) might very well have been the wood- 
pecker that was seen by Rea and old Faasch on theStreekelberg, 
and herself have given over her goochnan to the £yil One for 
fear of the parson, inasmuch as Spitzel De Expugnatione Orel 
asserts; item, the Jlfa//62» iKfd^ear«»i,t proves bejrond 4oubt, 
that the wicked children of Satan oft-timesthang^'i^einfielveB 
into all manner of beasts, as the foul fiend> himself likewise 
seduced our first parents in the shape of a' serpent (G^. iii). 

5. That old Lizzie had most likely made the wildiweafher when 
Dom. Con^u/ was coming home with JRea frota the r Sftveekel- 
berg, seeing it was impossible that i?ea could*, faane done it, as 
she was sitting in the coach, whereas #itdies when they raise 
storms always stand in the water, and throw it over thdr heads 
backwards ; item, beat the stones soundly ^i^h a stick, as Han- 
nold relates. Wherefore she too, may be, knew best-about the 
frog and the hedgehog. 

6. That Rea was erroneously charged with that as a crimen 

* The celebrated 'Hammer ibr Witches' of Innocent VIII., whieh 
appeared in 1489, and gave directions for the whole coufLe of proceeding to 
be observed at trials for witchcraft 
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nrhich ought rather to serve as her justificatiQii, namely, her 
sudden riches. For the MaUeus Maleficamm expressly says that 
a witch can never grow rich, seeing that Satan, to do dishonour 
to Ood, always huys them lor a vile price, so that they should 
not betray themselves by their riches.* Wherefore that as 
Hea had grown rich, she could not have got her wealth from the 
foul fiend, but it must be true that she had found amber on the 
moantain ; that the spells of old Lizzie might have been the 
cause why they could not find the vein of amber again, or that 
the sea might have washed away the cliff below, as often hap- 
pens, whereupon the top had slipped down, so that only a mira^ 
ruhtfn natuTcde had taken place. The proof which he brought 
forward from Scripture we have quite forgotten, seeing it was 
but middling. 

7. With regard to her re-baptism, the old hag had said her- 
self that she had not seen the devil or any other spirit or man 
about Mea, wherefore she might in truth have been only natu^- 
rally bathing, in order .to greet the King of Sweden next day^ 
seeing that the weather was hot, and that bathing was not of 
itself sufficient to impair the modesty of a maiden. For that 
ffhe had as little thought any would see her as Bathsheba the 
daughter of Eliam, and wife of Uriah the Hittite, who in like 
manner did bathe herself, as is written (2 Sam. xi. 2), without 
knowing* that David could see her. Neither could her mark be 
a mark given by Satan, inasmuch as there was feeling therein ; 
ergo, it must be a natural mole, and it was a lie that she had it 
not belbie bathing. Moreover, that on this point the old harlot 
was nowise to be believed, seeing that she had fallen from one 
oontTBdiction into another about it, as stated in the Acta, 

8. Neither was it just to accuse Rea of having bewitched 
ftisnch Ids little daughter ; for as old Lizzie was going in and 
out of the room, nay, even sat herself down on the little girl 
her bdDy when the pastor went to see her, it most likely was 
tkat wicked woman (who was known to have a great spite against 
iZiaa) that contrived the spell through the power of the foul 

^ Thit onmsal words of the * Hammer for Witches,' torn. i. quest 18, in 
tasvcr to tne qoettioii. Cur medefiaB rum ditentur ? are, Ut juxta compla- 
entiam ifa mmit m eonhmMtm Creatoris, quantum pombiU ut, pro vUMmo 
pnti0 iwmwtur, cf Meamda, mt in divitU notaitur. 
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fiend, and by permission of the all-just God ; for tbat Satan was 
'' a liar and the fatlier of it/' as our Lord Christ says (John viii.). 

9. With regard to the appearance of the foul fiend on the 
mountain in the shape of a hairy giant, that indeed was the heaviest 
gravamen, inasmuch as not only old Lizzie, but likewise three 
trustworthy witnesses, had seen him. But who could tell whe- 
ther it was not old Lizzie herself who had contrived this devilish 
apparition in order to ruin her enemy altogether ; for that not- 
withstanding the apparition was not the young nobleman, as Rea 
had declared it to be, it still was very likely that she had not 
lied, but had mistaken Satan for the young lord, as he appeared 
in his shape ; exemplum, for this was to be found even in Scrip- 
ture : for that all Theologi of the whole Protestant Church 
were agreed, that the vision which the witch of Endor showed 
to King Saul was not Samuel himself, but the arch-fiend ; never- 
theless, Saul had taken it for Samuel. In like manner the old 
harlot might have conjured up the devil before Rea, who did 
not perceive that it was not the young lord, but Satan, who had 
put on that shape in order to seduce her ; for as Rea was a &ir 
woman, none could wonder that the devil gave himself more 
trouble for her than for an old withered hag, seeing he has ever 
sought after fidr women to lie with them.* 

Lastly, he argued that Rea was in nowise marked as a witch, 
for that she neither had bleared and squinting eyes nor a hooked 
nose, wiiereas old Lizzie had both, which Theophrastus Para- 
celsus declares to be an unfidling mark of a witch, saying, 
<^ Nature marketh none thus unless by abortion, for these are 
the chiefest signs whereby witches be known whom the spirit 
Asiendens hath subdued unto himself." 

When Dom, Syndicus had read his defensio, my daughter 
was 80 rejoiced thereat that she would have kissed his hand, but 
he snatched it from her and breathed upon it thrice, whereby 
we could easily see that he himself was nowise in earnest with 
his defensio. Soon after he took leave in an Ul-humour, after 
commending her to the care of the Most High, and begged that I 
would make my &rewell as short as might be, seeing that he pur- 
posed to return home that very day, the which, alas ! I very un- 
willingly did. 

* Gen. vi. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

How my poor child vas sentenced to be put to the question. 

Afteb acta had been sent to the honourable the central court, 

about fourteen days passed over before any answer was received. 

My lord the Sheriff was especially gracious toward me the while, 

and allowed me to see my daughter as often as I would (seeing 

that the rest of the court were gone home), wherefore I was 

with her nearly all day. And when the constable grew impatient 

of keeping watch over me, I gave him a fee to lock me in 

together with my child. And the all-mercij^l God was gracious 

unto us, and caused us often and gladly to pray, for we had a 

stead&st hope, believing that the cross we had seen in the 

heavens would now soon pass away from us, and that the ravening 

wolf would receive his reward when the honourable high court 

had read through the acta, and should come to the excellent 

defentio which Dom. Syndictis had constructed for my child. 

Wherefore I began to be of good cheer again, especially when I 

saw my daughter her cheeks growing of a right lovely red. But 

on Thursday, 2dth mensis Augttsti, at noon, the worshipful 

court drove into the castle-yard again as I sat in the prison with 

my child, as I was wont ; and old Hse brought us our food, but 

could not tell us the news for weeping. But the tall constable 

peeped in at the door grinning, and cried, ^* Oh, ho ! they are 

come, they are come ; now the tickling will begin :" whereat 

my poor child shuddered, but less at the news than at sight of 

the fellow himself. Scarce was he gone than he came back 

again to take off her chains and to fetch her away. So I followed 

her into the judgment-chamber, where 2)om. Consul read out 

the Motence of the honourable high court as follows :— that she 

chould once more be questioned in kindness touching the articles 

cootained in the indictment ; and if she then continued stubborn 

she should be subjected to the peine forte et dure, for that the 

defen$io she had set up did not suffice, and that there were 
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indicia hgitima^ prcegnantia et sufficientia ad torturam ipsam ; 
to wit, — 

1. Malafama. 

2. Mahficium^ publice commissum. 

3. Apparitio dcsmonis in mante. 

Whereupon the most honourable central court cited about 20 
auctores, whereof, howbeit, we remember but little. When JDom. 
Consul had read out this to my child, he once more lift up his 
voice and admonished her with many words to confess of her own 
free will, for that the truth must now come to light. 

Hereupon she steadfastly replied, that after the defensio of 
Dom, Syndicus she had indeed hoped for a better sent^ice ; bnt 
that, as it was the will of God to try her yet more hardly, she 
resigned herself altogether into his gracious hands, and could not 
confess aught save what she had said before, namely, that she 
was innocent, and that evil men had brought this misery upon 
her. Hereupon Dom, Consul motioned the constable, who 
straightway opened the door of the next room, and admitted Potior 
JBenzensis * in his surplice, who had been sent for by the comt 
to admonish her still better out of the word of God. He heaved 
a deep sigh, and said, ^' Mary, Mary, is it thus I must meet thee 
again !" Whereupon she began to weep bitterly, and to protest 
her innocence afresh. But he heeded not her distress ; and as 
soon as he had heard her pray, " Our Father," " the eyes of 
all wait upon thee," and " God the Father dwell with us," he 
lift up his voice and declared to her the hatred of the living €U>d 
to all witches and warlocks, seeing that not only is the punish- 
ment of fire awarded to them in the Old Testament, but that the 
Holy Ghost expressly saith in the New Testament (GaJ. v.), 
^< That they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God ;" but ^^ shall have their part in the lake which bumeth 
with fire and -brimstone ; which is the second death." ( Apocal. 
xxi.) Wherefore she must not be stubborn nor murmur against 
the court when she was tormented, seeing that it was all done out 
of Christian love, and to save her poor soul. That, for the sake 
of God and her salvation, she should no longer delay repent- 
ance, and thereby cause her body to be tormented and give over 

* The minister at Bentz, a Tillage situated at a short distance from 
Pndgla. 
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her wretched soul to Satan, who certainly would not fulfil those 
promises in hell which he had made her here upon earth ; seeing 
that ^' He was a murderer from the b^inning — a liar and the 
fiitber of it " (John viii.). " Oh I" cried he, " Mary, my child, 
who 00 oft hast sat upon my knees, and for whom I now cry every 
DKuniog and every night unto my God, if thou wilt have no pi^ 
upon thee and me, have pity at least upon thy worthy &ther, 
whom I cannot look upon without tears, seeing that his hairs 
have turned snow white within a few days, and save thy soul, my 
child, and confess I Behold, thy heavenly fitther grieveth over 
thee no less than thy fleshly Either, and the holy angels veil their 
fiioes for sorrow that thou, who w^ once their darling sister, art 
noiv become the sister and bride of the devil. Itetum therefore, 
and repent 1 This day thy Saviour calleth thee, poor stray 
lamhy beck into his flock, ^ And ought not this woman, being a 
daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound . . be loosed firom 
this bond ? Such are his merciful words (Luke xiii.) ; tYem, 

* JSetura, thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord, and I will not 
eauee mine anger to &11 upon you, for I am merciful ' (Jer. iii.). 
Beturo then, thou backsliding soul, unto the Lord thy God I 
He who heard the prayer of the idolatrous Manasseh when < he 
beeought the Lord his God and humbled himself' (2 Chron. 
xjudii.) ; who, tlurough Paul, accepted the repentance of the 
•oroecers at £phesus (Acts xix.), the same mercifiil God now 
crieth uoto thee as unto the angel of the church of Ephesus, 

* Bemember, therefore, from whence thou art &llen and repent ' 
(ApocaL ii.). Oh, Mary, Mary, remember, .my child, from 
wfaenee thou art fallen, and repent I" 

Hereupon he held his peace, and it was some time before she 
could My a word for tears and sobs ; but at last she answered, 
^^ If lief are no less hatefol to God than witchcraft, I may not 
lie, but most rather declare, to the glory of God, as I have ever 
iteftiare^i that I am innocent" 

Heraopon JDom. Canadwas exceeding wrath, and frowned, 
aad asked the tall constable if all was ready, item, whether the 
wenea were at hand to undress JRea ; whereupon he answered 
with a grin, as he was wont, *"' Ho, ho, I have never been wanting 
is my duty, nor will I be wanting to-day ; I will tickle her in 
such wise that she shall soon confess." 

X 
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When he had said this, Dom. Consul turned to my dan^ter 
and said, '^ Thou art a foolish thing, and knowest not the tor- 
ment which awaits thee, and therefore is it that thou still art 
stttbhom. Now then follow me to the torture-chamber, where 
the executioner shall show thee the instrumental and thou mayeat 
yet think better of it, when thou hast seen what the question is 
like." 

Hereupon he went into another room, and the constable followed 
him with my child. And when I would have gone after them, 
Pastor Benzensis held me back, with many tears, and conjured 
use not to do so, but to tarry where I was. But I hearkened 
not unto him, and tore myself from him, and swore that so long 
as a single vein should beat in my wretched body, I would never 
forsake my child. I therefore went into the next room, and 
from theaoe down into a Taiilt, where was the torture-chamber, 
wherein were no windows, so that those without might not hear 
the cries of the tormented. Two torches were already burning 
th^e whoi I went in, and although Dam. Ckmstd would at first 
have sent me away, after a while he hid pity upon me, so that 
he sufibred me to stay. 

And now that hell-hound the consfaUe stepped^ fcwward, and 
iirst showed my poor child the ladder, saying wi^ savage glee, 
'^ See here ! first of all, thou wilt be laid on that, and thy hands 
and "feet will be tied. Next the thumb»screw here will be pat 
upon thee, which straightway will make the blood to elpirt 4>ut at 
the tips of thy fingers ; thou roayest see that they aie still red 
with the blood of old Gussy Biehlke, who was burnt last year, 
and who, like thee, would not con&ss at first. If thou sfili wilt 
not confess', I shall next put these Spanish boots on thee, and 
should they be too large, I shall: just drive in a wedge^ so that 
the calf, which is now at the back of thy leg, will be driven to 
the fVont, and the blood will shoot out of thy feet, as when thou 
squeezest blackberries in a bag. 

^' Again, if thou wilt not yet confess — ^h^a P shouted he, and 
kicked open a door behind him, so that the whole vault shook, 
and my poor child fell upon her knees for fright. Before long 
two women brought in a bubbling cauldron, full of boiling pilch 
and brimstone. This cauldron the hell-hound ordered them to 
set dow^ nnd, and drew forth, from under the red cloak 
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he wore^ a goose's wi&g^ wherefronr lie plucked five or six quills, 
which lie dipped intci the boiiiDg^brimstbne. Afier he had hdd 
Ihem awhile in the cauldron he thi^w them npoa the earth, where 
fhey twisted ahont and spirted the brimstone on all- sides* And 
th^i he called to my poor ohild i^in, '^ See ! these quills I shaH 
throw upon thy white loins, and the burning brimstone will pro'v 
sently eat into thy flesh down to the very bones, so that thou 
wilt theireby have a foretaste of the joys which await thee ' in 

When he had spoken thus &r,'anud sneeteand laughter, I wsSb^ 

8o overeome with lage that I sprang ibrth Out of the comer 

wiiere I stood' leaning my trembKng joints agaanst an old barrel, 

and eried, ^' Oh, thou hellish dog I sayest thKML this of thyself, or 

harre others bidden thee?'' Whereupon, < however, the fellow 

gsre me socdi a 'blow upon the breast that I fell backwards etgainit 

the wall, and Zhnu, Chnmd called out in great wrath, ^< You old 

£ki1, if you needs must stay here, lat any rate leave the constable 

in peace, for if iioti will *have you thrust out of the chamber 

tethwith* The censtahle has said no more than u. his duty; 

and it will thus happen to thy child if she eonless ndty andr if it 

a|ip6Krdiat the foul flend have given her sotne charm against the 

torture*"^ Hereupon this hetl-hound went on to apeak to my 

poor ddld, without heeifing me, save that he laughed in my 

Ace: '^ Look here! when thou Imst thus been well shorn, ho, 

ho, ho i I shall pull thee tip by meauff of these two rings in the 

floor and the voof, stretch thy arms above thy head, and bind 

them filst to the coliog; whereupon I shall take these two 

tordbea, and hold them under thy shoulders, till thy skin will 

pcesendy become like the rind of a smoked ham. Then thy 

hellish {Mununour will help thee no longer^ and- thou wik ooni^ 

the troth. And now thou hast seen and heard all ihsX I shall do 

to tbee^ in the name of Ood, and by order of the magistrates." 

And now Dom, Consul once more came ibrward and admo- 

her to confess the truth. But she abode by what she had 

^rom the first ; whei$eupon he delivered her over to the two 



* Tt wa^ belf^ed that 'when witches endured the tortiire vith quiisculI 
pifkairr, er «vea tlept dorittg the (^ratioii» irhioh, •strange to aay, frequently 
cecnned, the devil had git^ them with insensibilily. to pain by means of an 
•mitllft which they concealed in some secret part of their pereons.— Zedler's 
Uafcvtnal LtideoB, voL zliv,, art *« Ibrture/' 

I 2 
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woHien who had brought in the cauldron, to strip her naked as 
she was bom, and to clothe her in the black torture-shift ; after 
which they were once more to lead her bardboted up the steps 
before the worshipful court. But one of these women was the 
Sheriff his housekeeper (the other was the impudent constable his 
wife), and my daughter said that she would not sulfer herself to 
be touched save by honest women, and assuredly not by the 
housekeeper, and begged Dom, tJonsul to send for her maid, who 
was sitting in her prison reading the Bible, if he knew of no other 
decent woman at hand. Hereupon the housekeeper began to 
pour forth a wondrous deal of railing and ill words, but Dom* 
Congfd rebuked her, and answered my daughter that he woold 
let her have her wish in this matter too, and bode tiie impndent 
constable his wife call the maid hither from out of the prison. 
After he had said this, he took me by the arm, and prayed rae so 
long to go up with him, for that no harm would haj^pen to my 
daughter as yet, that I did as he would have me. 

Before long she herself came up, led between the two women, 
barefooted, and in the black torture-shift, but so pale that I my- 
self should scarce have known her. The hateful constable, who 
followed close behind, seized her by the hand, and led her b^ore 
the worshipful court. 

Hereupon the admonitions began all over again, and Dom. 
C&nnU bade her look upon the brown spots that were upon the 
black shift, for that they were the blood of old wife Biehlke, and 
to consider that within a few minutes it would in like manner be 
stained with her own blood. Hereupon she answered, ^^ I have 
considered that right well, but I hope that my &ithful Saviour, 
who hath laid this torment upon me, being innocent, will like- 
wise help me to bear it, as he helped the holy martyrs of old ; for 
if these, through God^s hdp, overcame by faith the torments in- 
fli<jted on them by blind heathens, I also can overcome the torture 
inflicted on me by blind heathens, who, indeed, call themselves 
Christians, but who are more cruel than those of yore ; for the 
old heathens only caused the holy virgins to be torn of savage 
beasts, but ye which have received the new commandment, ' That 
ye love one another ; as your Saviour hath loved you, that ye 
also love one another. By this shall all men know that ye are 
his discipi'^ ' ^^^ John xiiL) ; yourselves will act the part of 
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ttvage beasts, and tear with your own hands the body of an inno* 
oent maiden, your sister, who has never done aught to harm you. 
Dot tbeii, as ye list, but have a care how ye will answer it to the 
highest Judge of all. Again, I say, the lamb feareth naughty 
for it is in the hand of the good Shepherd." 

When my matchless child had thus spoken, Dom. Consul rose^ 
palled off the black skull-cap which he ever wore, because the 
top of bis head was already bald, bowed to the court, and said, 
*^ We hereby make known to the worshipful court, that the ques* 
Uon ordinary and extraordinary of the stubborn and blaspheming 
witch, Mary Schweidler, is about to begin, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." 

Hereupon all the court rose save the Sheriff, who had got up 
before, and was walking uneasily up and down in the room. But 
of all that now follows, and of what I myself did, I remember 
not one word, but will relate it all as I have received it from my 
daughter and other teites^ and they have told me as follows : — 

That when Dom. Canstd after these words had taken up the 
hour-glass which stood upon the table, and walked on before, I 
would go with him, whereupon Pctstar Senzensis first prayed 
me with many words and tears to desftst from my purpose, and 
when that was of no avail my child herself stroked my cheeks, 
saying, ^^ Father, have you ever read that the Blessed Virgin 
stood by when her guileless Son was scourged ? Depart, there^ 
fi>ie, firom me. You shall stand by the pile whereon I am burned, 
that I promise you ; for in like manner did the Blessed Virgin 
stand at the foot of the cross. But, now, go ; go I pmy you, for 
yon will not be able to bear it, neither shall 1 1" 

And when ,tlus also foiled, Dom. Ckmwl bade the constable 
lose me, and by main force lock me into another room ; wherei 
upon, however, I tore myself away, and foil at his feet, conjuring 
him by the wounds of Christ not to tear me from my child ; that 
I would never foiget his kindness and mercy, but pray for him 
day and night ; nay, that at the day of judgment I would be his 
iateroeasor with God and the holy angels if that he would but let 
me go with with my ehild ; that I would be quite quiet, and not 
speak one single word, but that I must go with my child, &c. 

This BO moved the worthy man that he burst into tears, and 
to trembled with pity for me that the hour-glass fell from his 
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hands and rolled right before the feet of the Sheri^, 39^ tkou^ 
God himself would sign^ to him that hii-glaiBft w«s sooa to. run 
out ; and, indeed, he understood it right well, for he grew white 
^ any chalk when he piaked it up^ and gare it baok to JDam. 
Consul. The latter at last gave way, saying, that this day would 
make him t^i years older ; but he bade the impudent conatable, 
who also went with us, lead, me .away if I made ^any ^mmor ^>ir«ng 
the torture. And hereupon the whole court went belaw, sa^e 
the Sheri^ who said his head ached, and. that he b^eyedbis old 
maktm^ the gout, was coming upon hiin again, wboDtfote he 
went into another chamber t itemf Pastor BensienfiH likewise 
departed. .,,.,•. 

Down in the vault the constables first. brought viA taUes *^nd 
chairs, whereon the coiifft sat» and. Z>aw. C7a9»^.a]so;pu^ed a 
chair toward me,. but I sat not thereon^ but. threw mysi^f upoo 
my knees in a comer. When this was done .they began again 
with tilieir vile admomtions, and as my: child, likehor/guil^less 
Saviour befbre his . unrighteous .ju<%^ .lUiswered not/ a word, 
Dom» Consul rose up and bade the t^ constable .lay her OiU the 
torture-bench. • • 

She shook like an as^i^igi leaf when he.bowd herhttodsand 
feet ; and when he was about to bind over her sweet 0yea\if^ nasty 
old filthy clout whepreiu piy ms^id h»d se^^bim canyvfish bat the 
dtiy before, and which was still all oyer , shining scales, I per- 
ceived lt» and pulled off qcty silken, neckerchief b^fging him to 
use that iustesd,! which he did. Hereupon the th^m^brscjuew was 
put on hen, and she was once more, asked whether she would 
confess £redy, but she only shook her poor blinded.. bead^ and 
dghed with her dying Se^viou^, '^ £11, £11, lama«ab»chtha(Di/' and 
then in Greek, " 0£€ fiou, Gci /iov, tva ri fjte cyjcariXiTrcc-"* Whereat 
Dam. Consul started back, and . made die sign oft the ero^s- (for 
inasmuch as he. knew, no Greeks he believed^ as he aHerwards 
sadd himself, that «heiwas calljxig, upon tbedevU.to^^h^her), 
and then called to the constable with. a loud voice, <^ Screw 1" 

But when I heard this I gave such a lory that the. whoto vaiolt 

shook ; and when my poor child, who was dying of tecvor and 

despair, had .heard my voice, she first smigg]e<} with her hpund 

hands and feet like a lamb that lies dying in the slaughter-house, 

* Mv God. my God» ifh^r bast thooioieBskeniiie^r^iatti skviL 46. 
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and then cri^ out, ^^ Loose me, and I will confess whatsoe'er 
you will/' Hereat 2>om. Consul so greatly rejoiced, that while 
tbe constable unbound her, he fell on his knees, and thanked God 
ftnr having spared him this anguish. But no sooner was my poor 
desperate child unbound, and had laid aside her crown of thorns 
(I mean my silken neckerchief), than she jumped off the ladder, 
and flung herself upon me, who lay for dead in the corner in a 
deep flwound* 

This greatly angered the worshipful court, and when the con- 
stable had borne me away, Rea was admonished to make her 
eonfesBion. according to promise. But seeing she was too weak to 
stand upon her feet, Dom. Consul gave her a chair to sit upon, 
although Ihm. Cameraritis grumbled thereat, and these were 
the chief questions which were put to her by order of the most 
hoaourable high central court, as Dom, Consul said, and which 
w^« registered ad protoeollum, 

Q. Whether she could bewitch ? — B. Yes, she could bewitch. 

Q. Who taught her to do so ? — H, Satan himself. 

Q. How many devils had she? — JR. One devil was enough 
for her. 

Q, Wbat was this devil called ? — Jlla (considering). His name 
was DUifUsmonia.* 

Hereat Dom. Consul shuddered and said that that must be a 
veiy terrible devil indeed, for that he had never heard such a 
name before, and that she must spell it, so that Scriha might 
make no error; which she did, and he then went on as follows :-i- 

Q. In what shape had he appeared to her ? — R, In the shape 
of the Sheriff, and sometimes as a gpat with terrible horns. 

Q. Wbether Satan had re-baptized her, and where? — R, In 
the sea. 

Q* What name had he given her ? — R. .f 

Q. Whether any of the neighbours had been by when she was 
re^iaptixed, and which of them ? — R, Hereupon my matchless 
chUd cast up her eyes towards heaven, as though doubting 
wbether she should fyle old Lizzie or not, but at last she 
«id,NoI 

Q. She must have had sponsors ; who were they ? and what 

* A€uriBaifwvla — Snperstition. What an extraordinary woman ! 
t It was impouible to decipher this name in the JfS. 
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gift had they given her as christening money ?— jR. There were 
none there save spirits ; wherefore old Lizzie oouM see no one 
when she came and looked on at her re-baptism. « 

Q. Whether she had ever lived with the devil? — S. She 
never had lived anywhere save in her fiither's house. 

Q. She did not choose to understand. He meant whether she 
had ever played the wanton with Satan, and known him carnaDy ? 
Hereupon she blushed, and was so ashamed that she covered her 
&<;e with her hands, and presently b^an to weep and to sob : and 
as, after many questions, she gave no answer, she was again ad- 
monished to speak the truth, or that the executioner should lift 
her up on the ladder again. At last she said " No !" which, 
howbeit the worshipftil court would not believe, and bade the 
executioner seize her again, whereupon she answered " Yes !*' 

Q. Whether she had found the devil hot or cold ? — JR, She 
did not remember which. 

Q. Whether she had ever conceived by Satan, and given birth 
to a changeling, and of what shape? — H. No, never. 

Q, Whether the foul fiend had given her any sign or mark 
about her body, and in what part thereof? — JR. That the mark 
had already been seen by the worshipful court. 

She was next charged with all the witchcraft done in the vil- 
lage, and owned to it all, save that she still said that she knew 
naught of old Seden his death. Hem, of little Paasch her sickness, 
nor, lastly, would she confess that she had, by the help of the 
foul fiend, raked up my crop or conjured the caterpillars into my 
orchard. And albeit they again threatened her with the question, 
and even ordered the executioner to lay her on the bench and put 
on the thumb-screw to frighten her ; she remained firm, and said, 
" Why should you torture me, seeing that I have confessed 
&,r heavier crimes than these, which it will not save my life to 
deny?" 

Hereupon the worshipful court at last were satisfied, and suf- 
fered her to be lifted off the torture-bench, especially as she con- 
fessed the articulus principalis ; to wit, that Satan had really 
appeared to her on the mountain in the shape of a hairy giant« 
Of the storm and the frog, item, of the hedgehog, nothing was 
said, inasmuch as the worshipful court had by this time seen the 
folly of supposing that she could have brewed a storm while she 
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quietly sat in the coach. Lastly, she prayed that it might be 
granted to her to suffer death clothed in the garments which she 
had worn when she went to greet the King of Sweden ; itemy that 
they would suffer her wretched father to be driven with her to 
the stake, and to stand by while she was burned, seeing that 
she had promised him this in the presence of the worshipful 
court. 

Hereupon she was once more given into the charge of the tall 
constable, who was ordered to put her into a stronger and severer 
prison. But he had not led her out of the chamber before the 
Sheriff his bastard, whom he had had by the housekeeper, came 
into the vault with a drum, and kept drumming and crying out, 
^^ Come to the roast goose ! come to the roast goose !" whereat 
Uom. Consul was exceeding wroth, and ran after him, but he 
could not catch him, seeing that the young varlet knew all the 
ins and outs of the vault. Without doubt it was the Lord who 
sent me the swound, so that I should be spared this fresh grief; 
wherefore to him alone be honour and glory. Amen. 



in TBM MiBSR wnnca, [< 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
BxmmmjpKBfoc^ihib devil id^bcbedM 

When I recovered from my above-mentioned 9woand, I fi)uiKl 
my host^ hiB wife, and my old maid standing over me, and pour- 
ing warm beer down my throat. The &ithful old creature 
shrieked for joy when I opened my eyes again, and then told 
me that my daughter had not suffered herself to be racked, but 
had freely confessed her crimes and fyled herself as a witch. 
This seemed pleasant news to me in my misery, inasmuch as I 
deemed the death by fire to be a less heavy punishment than the 
torture. Howbeit when I would have prayed I. could not, 
whereat I again fell into heavy grief and despair, fearing that 
the Holy Ghost had altogjether turned away his &ce firom me, 
wretched man that I was. And albeit the old maid, when she 
had seen this, came and stood, before my bed and began to pray 
aloud to me ; it was all in vain, and I remained a hardened sinner. 
But the Lord had pity upon me, although I deserved it not, 
insomuch that I presently fell into a deep sleep, and did not 
awake until next morning when the prayer-bell rang ; and then 
I was once more able to pray, whereat! greatly rejoiced, and 
still thanked God in my heart, when my ploughman Claus Keels 
came in and told me that he had come yesterday to tell me about 
my oats, seeing that he had gotten them all in ; and that the con- 
stable came with him who had been to fetch old Lizzie Kolken^ 
inasmuch as the honourable high court had ordered her to be 
brought up for trial. Hereat the whole village rejoiced, but 
Rea herself laughed, and shouted, and sang, and told him and 
the constable, by the way (for the constable had let her get up 
behind for a short time), that this should bring great luck to the 
Sheriff. Tliey need only bring her up before the court, and in 
gt>od sooth she would not hold her tongue within her teeth, but 
that all men should marvel at her confession ; that such a court 
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as tbat was a laughing-stock to her, and that she spat, salvd venidj 
upon the whole brotherhood, et cet. 

Upon hearing this I once more felt a strong hope, and rose to 
go to old Lizzie. But I was not quite dressed before she sent 
the impudent constable to beg that I would go to her with all 
q>eed and give her the sacramettt^ seeing that she had become 
very weak during the night. I had my own thoughts on the 
matter, and followed thecotfstal^le b« fast ais I eofiM, though not 
to give her the sacrament, as indeed anybody may suppose. But 
in my haste I^ weak old man that I was, forgot to take my wit- 
nesses with me ; for all the misery I had hitherto suffered had so 
clouded my senses that it never once came into my head. None 
followed me save the impudent constable ; and it will soon appear 
how that this v^lain had given himself over body and soul to Satan 
to destroy my child, whereas he might have saved her. For 
when he had opened the prison (it was the same cell wherein my 
child had frst been shut up), we fbund old Lizzie lying on the 
grotmif on a truss of straw, with a broom for a pillow (as though 
she were about to fly to hell upon it, as she no longer could fly to 
Blockula), so that I shtiddered when I caught sight of her. 

Scarce was I come In when she cried out fearfUlly, " I'm a 
witch, I'm a witch ! Have pity upon me, and give me the saiira- 
ment quick, and 1 will confess everjrthing to you !" And when 
I s^d to her, " Confess then I" she owned that she, with the help 
of the Sheriff, had contrived all the witchcraft in the vilkge, and 
that my child was as innocent thereof as the blessed sun in 
heaven. Howbeit that the Sheriff had the greatest guilt, inas- 
much as he was a warlock and a witch's priest, and had a spirit 
&r stronger than her's, called Dudaim,* which spirit had given 
her such a blow on the head in the night as she should never 
recover. This same Dudaim it was that had raked up the crops, 
heaped sand over the amber, made the storm, and dropped the 

^ fliis remarkuble word occurs in the 1 Mos. zxz. 15 If. as fbe name of a 
ptaal whleh pfx>duoe8 frmtfbliiess in women ; bnt the commentators are by no 
■Muw agreed as to its nature and its properties. The LXX. render it by 
Hattdragortu, which has been understood by the most eminent ancient and 
modern theologians to mean the mandrake ( Alraunwurzel) so fkmons in the 
fciaJDiy of witebernft. In maay instaDoes the devils, strangely enough, reoeiye 
CbristiaD Barnes ; Uius the familiar spirit of old Lizzie is afterwards called 
Kit, t. «. ChHstofiber. 
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frog into my daiigliter her lap ; Uemy carried off her old goodhna 
through the air. 

And when I asked her how that could be, seeing tluLt he 
goodman had been a child of God until very near his end, aii< 
much given to prayer ; albeit I had indeed marvelled why fa 
had other thoughts in his last illness ; she answered, that one da^ 
he had seen her spirit, which she kept in a chest, in the shape o 
a black cat, and whose name was Kit, and had threatened that ht 
would tell me of it ; whereupon she, being frightened, had oausec 
her spirit to make him so ill that he despaired of ever getting 
over it. Thereupon she had comforted him, saying that sh< 
would presently heal him if he would deny God, who, as be weU 
saw, could not help him. This he promised to do ; and when 
she had straightway made him quite hearty again, they took the 
silver which I had scraped off the new sacrament cup, and went 
by night down to the sea-«hore, where he had to throw it into 
the sea with these words : ^^ When this silver returns again to 
the chalice, then shall my soul return to God." Whereupon 
the Sheriff, who was by, re-baptized him in the name of Satan, 
and called him Jack. He had had no sponsors save only herself, 
old Lizzie. Moreover that on St. John's eve, when he went with 
them to Blockula for the first time (the Herrenberg * was tlmr 
Blockula), they had talked of my daughter, and Satan himself 
had sworn to the Sheriff that he should have her. For that he 
Avould show the old one (wherewith the villain meant God) 
what he could do, and that he would make the carpenter's son 
sweat for vexation (fie upon thee, thou arch villain, that thou 
oouldst thus speak of my blessed Saviour!). Whereupon her 
old goodman had grumbled, and as they had never rigMIy trusted 
him, the spirit Dudaim one day flew off with him through the air 
by the Sheriff's order, seeing that her own spirit, called Kit, was 
too weak to carry him. That the same Dudaim had also been 
the woodpecker who afterwards 'ticed my daughter and old 
Paasch to the spot with his cries, in order to ruin her. But that 
the gfiant who had appeared on the Streckelberg was not a devil, 

* A hitl near Coseroir. In ahnost all trials of witches hills of this kind 
in the neighboarhood of the accused are mentioned, where the devil on 
Walpurgis night and St. John's eve feasts, dances and wantons with them, 
and where warlock priests administer Satanic sacraments, which are mere 
mockeries of th' ^' * ^institution. 
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bat the young lord of Melleathin himself, as her spirit, Kit, had 
told her. 

And this she said was nothing but the truth, whereby she 
would live and die ; and she begged me, for the love of Grod, to 
take pity upon her, and, after her repentant confessicm, to speak 
forgiveness of her sins, and to give her the Lord's Supper ; for 
that her spirit stood there behind the stove, grinning like a rogue, 
because he saw that it was all up with her now. But I answered, 
^ I would sooner give the sacrament to an old sow than to thee, 
thou accursed witch, who not only didst give over thine own 
husband to Satan, but hast likewise tortured me and my poor 
child almost unto death with pains like those of hell." Before 
she eouikl make any answer, a loathsome insect, about as long as 
my &iger, and with a yellow tail, crawled in under the door of 
the prison. When she espied it, she gave a yell, such as I never 
before heard, and never wish to hear again. For once, when I 
in Silesia, in my youth, I saw one of the enemy's soldiers 
a child before its mother's &ce, and I thought that a fear- 
fid shriek which the mother gave ; but her cry was child's play 
to the cry of old Lizzie. All my hair stood on end, and her own 
red hair grew so stiff that it was like the twigs of the broom 
whereon she lay ; and then she howled, ^^ That is the spirit 
Dudaim, whom the accursed Sheriff has sent to me — the sacra- 
mentf for the love of God, the sacrament ! — I will confess a great 
deal more — I have been a witch these thirty years ! — the sacra-- 
ment, the sacrament !" While she thus bellowed and Hung about 
her arms and legs, the loathsome insect rose into the air, and 
buzzed and whizzed about her where she lay, insomuch that it 
was fearfol to see and to hear. And this she-devil called by 
turns on. God, on her spirit Kit, and on me, to help her, till the 
insect all of a sudden darted into her open jaws, whereupon she 
straightway gave up the ghost, and turned all black and blue 
like a blackberry. 

I heard nothing more save that the window rattled, not very 
loudy but as though one had thrown a pea against it, whereby 
I straightway perceived that Satan had just flown through it 
with her soul. May the all-mercifol God keep every mother's 
child from such an end, for the sake of Jesus Christ our blessed 
Lord and Saviour I Amen. 
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As soon as I was sobiewhat recovered, whioh^ howerer, wa 
not for a long time, inasmuch as my blood had turned to ioe 
and my feet were as stiff as a stake ; I begiKn to call out afte 
the impudent constable, but he was no longer in the prisoo 
Thereat I greatly maryelled, seeing that I had seen faini then 
but just before the vermin crawled in, and straightway X sus 
pected no good, as, indeed, it turned out $ for when at last fa< 
came upon my calling him, and I told him to let this carrion b 
carted out which had just died in ihe name of 'thedenl^ he die 
as though he was amazed; and when I desiiiedMiim ^^nt h< 
would bear witness to the innocence of my daughter, which th< 
old hsLg had confessed on her death-bed, he pretended to be yei 
more amazed, and said that he had heard nothing. This went 
through my heart like a sword, and I leaned against a pillai 
without, where I stood for a long time : but as soon as I was come 
to myself I went to Dom. Consul, who was about to go to Uzedom, 
and already sat in his coach. At my humble prayer he went 
back into the judgment-chamber with the Camerarius and th€ 
Scriba, whereupon I told all that had taken place, and how th€ 
wicked constable denied that he had heard the same. But they 
say that I talked a great deal of nonsense beside ; among other 
things that all the little fishes had swam into the vault to release 
my daughter. Nevertheless, Dom, Consul, who often shook 
his head, sent for the impudent constable, and asked him for his 
testimony. But the fellow pretended that as soon as he saw that 
old Lizzie wished to confess, he had gone away, so as not to get 
any more hard words, wherefore he had heard nothing. Hereupon 
I, as Dom, Consul afterwards told the pastor of Benz, clenched 
my fists and answered, '^ What, thou arch-rogue, didst thou not 
crawl about the room in the shape of a reptile ?" whereupon he 
would hearken to me no longer, thinking me distraught, nor 
would he make the constable take an oath, but left me standing 
in the midst of the room, and got into his coach again. 

Neither do I know how I got out of the room ; but next 
morning when the sun rose, and I found myself lying in bed at 
Master Seep his alehouse, the whole casus seemed to me like a 
dream ; neither was I able to rise, but lay a-bed all the blessed 
Saturday and Sunday, talking all manner of aUotria. It was 
not till towards evening on Sunday when I began to vomit and 
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threw up green bile (no woiidef !), that I got somewhat better. 
About this time Pastor Benzensis came to my bedside, and 
told me how distractedly I had borne myself, but so comforted 
me from the word of Grod, that I was once more able to pray 
from my heart. May thef merciful God reward my dear gossip^ 
therefore, at the day of judgment ! For prayer is almost aa 
brave a comforter as the Holy Ghost himself, from whom it 
comes ; and I shall ever consider that so long as a man can still 
pray^ hifi misfortunes are not unbearaUe, even though In all else 
<^ his flesh and his heart &ileth" (Fs. Ixxiii.). 
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On Uoaiay I l«ft mf b«d betines^' aiid w I Ifblt uTpua 
^ood case, I went wp to t)M tattle to see irbether I mi^ht )ie 
feature get to my daughter, but I ocwid sot find eitber oonsta 
albeit I had brought a &w gnats vith me to give themaa b< 
money ; neither would the fi^ks tiMt I met tell tne wfaeic ti 
werq; ifent, theiinpudeBtDonst«Uelti»wife,wfaowB8iBt2ietitcJ 
making brimatoae matches. And wl|en I aAed, ker wbeo her In 
band would o<Hiie back, she said not before, to^norrow momi 
early; ifom, that the other oonstableirould not be liere utyaoont 
Hereupon I begged her to -leid me to my daughter btneW, r 
the same time showing her the twa groats; but e&eansiraa 
that she hod not tbe Icieye, and knew not how to get at tbem : 
moreover she said she did not know where m^ child was now 
shut up, seeing that I would have spoken to her throu^li the 
door ; ttam, the cotdc, the hiuitnuan, and wbomioever ebe I met 
in my sorrow, aaid they knew not in what bole the wjtdil 
might lie. ■ 

Hereupon I went all round about tbecaBtJe,Md iaid. my carJ 
against every little window that looked m tkoagb il imgbt be] 
her window, and cried, "Mary, my ciild, vhen ait thou'e"t 
lUm, at every giating I fi>und I kneeled down, bomd mrj 
head, and called in like manner into the vwiH beiw- BataBJ 
in vain; I got no answer anywhere. Tbe Sheriff « feng^ «'/ 
what I was about, and came down out of lie ta^le to mj 
with a very gracioua air, and taking tie I7 ite 'm™'' ** *^* / 
^e what 1 Bought ? But when I answiwi 1™ l**' ^ ^^ i 
^fsea my only child since last Thursdajf, «d praj** ^ *" **^ / 
Ojty upon me, and let me be led to ier.tessMttelwo" »^ J 
^e, but that 1 was to come up into *fe ebw'*^. *** u T/ 
'if the matter. By the way he Mid, "ffe". » '^.'f "^ f 
^^Id you fine things about me, but jouseeioffitoyfifrt^ J 
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■ent his ligfateouB judgment upon her. She has long beM 

ripe for the fire ; but mj great loiig>«a£feriiig, wherein a good 

magistntte ^ould ever strive to be like unto the Lotd, has made 

me overiook it till datum^ and in return for my goodness she 

raises this outcry against tne." And when I replied^ ^< How 

does yoor lordship know that the witch taLsed such an outcry 

against you ?" he first began to stammw, and then said, ^< Why 

yon younelf charged me thereon before the judge. But I beat 

yon no uiger therefore, and God knoivs that I pity you, who aire 

a poor weak old maai, and would gladly help you if I were able." 

Meanwhile he led me up four or five flights of stairs, so that I, 

old man that I am, could follow him no fbrther, and stood still 

gasping for breath. But he took me by the hand and said, 

*^ Come, I must first show you how matters really stand, or I foat 

you will not accept my help, but will plunge yours^f into de>- 

atmetion/' Hereupon we stepped out upon a terrace at the top 

of the castle, which looked toward the water ; and the villain 

went on to say, ^' Beverend Abraham, cam you see well a&r off?" 

and when I answered that I once could see very well, but that the 

many teaito I had shed had now peradventure dimmed my eyes, he 

pointed to the Streckelberg, and said, ^' Do you then see nothing 

there ?" JBgo. '^ Nought save a black speck, which I cannot make 

out." lUe, ^^ Know then that that is the pile whereon your daughter 

18 to bum at ten o'clock to-morrow morning, and which the coH'- 

stables are now raising." When this hell-hound had thus spoken, 

I gave a loud cry and swounded. Oh, blessed Lord 1 1 know not 

how I lived through such distress ; thou alone didst strengthen 

me beyond nature, in order, ^^ after so much weeing and 

wailing, to heap joys and blessings upon me;" without thee 

I never could have lived through such misery : ^^ therefore to 

thy name ever be all honour and glory, oh thou God of 

Iaraell"» 

When I came again to myself I lay on a bed in a fine room, 
and perceived a taste in my mouth like wine. But as I saw none 
Mar me save the Sheriff, who held a pitcher in his hand, I shud- 
dered and closed mine eyes, considering what I should say or do. 
This he presently observed, and said, '< Do not shudder thus ; I 

• Tobit iiL a2» 33, Lolfaei^s Venaon. 
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xoem well by you, anjd.only wiah to put a questioA.to you, whicli 
you must wjswer me on your cpuacieuce as a priest. 'Say, reve- 
rend AbraJbawfi, whieh fa the gieater.sin, tp commit whoredom^ or 
to take the Uvea of two persons ?" and when I answered him, 
" 5*0 take the lives of two persons," be went on, '^ Well^ then, is 
not that what your stubborn child is about to do ? Rather than 
^ve herself up to me, who have ^ver desired to save her, and who 
can even yet save her, albeit her pile is now being raised, she \*'ill 
take away her own ]ife ai^d that of her wretched father, jbr I 
sca^ely. think that you, poor man, will outlive this sorrow. 
Wherefore do you, for God his sake, persuade hei: to think better 
pf it while I am yet able to save her. For know that about ten 
miles from hence I have a small house in the mids^ of the forest, 
where no human being ever- goes j thither will X send her this 
very night, and you may dwell there with her all the days of your 
life, if so it please you. You shall live as well as you can possi- 
bly desire, and to-morrow morning' I will spread a report betin^es 
that the witch and her ^ther have run away together during the 

. i^|ght| and that nobody knows whither th^ *re. gone/' Thus 

. spake the serpent to me, as whilom to our mother Eve ; , and, 
wretched sinner that I am, the tree of death which he showed me 
seemed to me also to be a tree of life, so pleasant ^'as it to the 
eye,, Nevertheless I answered, " My child will never save her 

. miserable life by doing aught to peril the salvation of her soul.'' 
But now too the serpent was more cunning than all the beasts of 
the field (especially such an old fool as I), and spake thus : '' Why, 
who would have her peril the salvation of her soul ? . Reverend 
Abraham, must I teach you Scripture? Did not our Lord Christ 
pardon Mary Mggdalene, who lived in open whoredom? and did he 
not speak forgiveness to the poor adulteress who had committed a 
still greater crimen ? nay more, doth not St. Paul expressly say that 
the harlot Hahab was saved, Hebrews xi. ? item. SU James ii. savs 
jthp same. But where, have ye read that any one was saved who 
had wantonly taken her own life and that of her father ? Where- 
fore, fpr the leve of God, persuade your child not to give herself 

, up, body and soul, to the devil, by her stubbornness, but to suffer 
herself to be saved; while it is yet time. You can abide with her, 
and vpr^y away all the sins she may commit, and likewise aid 



me wltfe'^oiir ptayei^, who freely own that I ani'^ m&e'rablei sin- 
ner, and have don6 you much evil, thottgh not so much eivil by 
fer, reverend l^^JWiJiajn) as David did to Utiah, and he ^as saved, 
notwithstan^^ he put the' man to a ishamefiil dieath^' and afler- 
vftLrdB fey with hk wife! Wherefore I, poot man, likewise hope to 
be saved, 'seeing that toy desire for your daught^ is still greater 
than that which this David felt for Bathshebk ; and 1 will gladly 
make ikall up to you twofold as sbon as we are in my cottage.'^ 

When the tempter, had thus Spoken, methought'his Words were 
sweeter tli^ honey, and I answered, "Alas, my lord, 1 am 
ashamed'to appear before her face with such a prtposal.'" Wli^re- 
upon he straightway sdid, ^* Then do you write it "to hcf; dome, 
here is pen, i^k, ind paper .'* 

And now, like £ve, I took the'fiiiit and ate, and gavi^ it to my 
child that she might eat also ; that is to say, that I recapitulated 
on paper aU that Sktan had, prompted^ but in the Latin tongue, 
for t was ashamed to write it in mine own ; and lastly 1 conjured 
her not to take away her own life and mine, btit to submit to the 
wdndrous will of God. Neither were mine eyes opened whefa I 
had eaten (th^t is written), nor did I perceive that the ink was 
gall' Instead 6f honey, and I translated tny letter to the Sheriff 
(seeing that he understood no Latin); smiling like a druiiken 
man the while ; whereupon he clapped me on the shoulder, and 
after I had/made &sit the letter with his dgnet, he edited his 
huntsman, and gave it to him to carry to my daughter* item^ 
he sent her pen, ink, and paper, together with his signet, in order 
that she might answer it forthwith. 

llieanwhile he talked with me right graciously, ptuising my 
child and me, and mclde me drink to him many times il-om his 
great pitcher, wherein was most' goodly wine ; inoreovei* he ^^^^ent 
to a cupboard and brought out cakes for me to cat, saying that I 
should Aow have such every day. But when the huntsman came 
back in about half an hour, with her answer, and 1 had read the 
same, then, first, were mine eyes op^fied, and I knew good and 
evO ; had I had a fig-leaf, I should have covered them therewith 
for shame ; but as it was, I held my hand over them and wept 
so bitterly that the Sheriff waxed very wroth^ and cursing bade 
me tell him what she had written. Thereupon I interpreted the 
letter to hun, the which I likewise (flace here, in order that all 
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nay see mj MIy, aadtlie Waxiotn of my ebild. It vas as 

IESV8! 
i>^t<^ itifblix } 

Ego cms Hon tdaigte palteb6 rogum aspeetni^, et rogusi non 
magis erubescet, me suiscipiens, quam pallui et iterum erufoescm, 
litefas tnas legens. Quid ? et te^ pium patrem, plum serviim 
Domini, ita fialoiiaii MAIiidta^tv ut t^tntauiuoiiem ftcias eum 
ittimieid meit, et Don kitelllgai! in tali -vitiL etee mortem, et in 
tali norte vitam F Seilieel si etementisBimiu^ Deua Matte Mag^ 
dalKue aliisque ignovit^ tgnovit;, quia geHi pi aeegenI ob earnia 
dabiiitatem, at non itemm peoearent. Et ego peeoarem eanci 
qnavis deteatatione camisy et non sonel, eed iterum afxfoe flemm 
fiibe.'iwemone tiMpie «d mottem? Qnbmodoe ekuw^ntissimus 
Sttda hoc fleelemtisgima tgnosoene ponet B. iafeHx paiter ! rac<ifdA« 
quidmihi dixteti de sanctto maftyribua et "di^inibUs Domiiil, 
quife omnes malient vitam qoam ptidicitiam }ieMlere. Hiset ego 

* It 19 evidently written by a female hand, an4 profiably the onipnal 
letter; there are, however, ho traces of sealing-wax or wax ftpon it, whence 
I infer thai'it was amt (fpea^ wl^h, IWun its heitig written in a fbr«igii 
langoagej would have been per£ecdy safe. I have porpos^lVj left tha few 
grammatical errors it contains, as the smallest alteration of tnis gem would 
appear to me in tiie fight of a tt^^as^n againsC the dbanHer of thia tecom^ 
pnrable i^omaii. 

Translation. 

JESUS I 
tTnhappy Father I 

'I shall not to^morto^ ^row niore pale at sSgftI of the pife, aor wifi 
the pile grow more red on rec^ving ne^ ttraa I grew pale and tiieai ted 
while reading thy letter. How? and hath Satan so tempted thee, pious 
Ather, pious servant of the Lord, that thou hast made common canse with 
mioiTeaemina, and tiuit tfaon nndersamdest not that in sndiUfe ia dealk, 
and insuch death is Hfe? For if the all-merciful ^od finrgave Mary Ma^ 
dalene and other sinners, he forgave ihem because they repented of the weak- 
B^ of their flefih, and nnned not again. And shall I sin irftfi sa gi«at 
aUiQivf una of the fl^shi and thai not oaoe^ but agfun and again without retam 
even until death ? How could the all-merciful God forgive this to the vilest 
6( women ? Unhappy faflier ! remember what thon hast told me of (he holy 
aiart7Y8» and of the vra^sn»f tihe Losd^ who all lost thor lives rather than 
lose their chastity. TnesewiUI follow, hoping that my spouse Jesus Christ 
win also give to wretched me a crown of eternal glory, although, mdeed, I 
Bavte not less offended thttn^h the weakness of the fleah than Mary, deokr- 
itfjg mvaelf to be jmil^, whereas I am innooent. Be strong, therefore, and 
pray for me unto Gpd, and not unto the devil, so that I may soon pray for thee 
before tl^ foce of God. 

Maav S., a PBiagner* 
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qpero, coronam aeteniain dabit, quamvis eum ooo minw aKndi 
ob debilitatem carnis ut Honm 9fcr me sontem declamvi, cum 
inatms sum. Fac igituTy ut valeaa et ora pro me apud.D^iHQ^ 
et non ajmd SiMAOwa, ut «t ego mox €oaeai|i Deo pmteorare 

poaaiiiu 

Mabia $., captiya, ; 

Whffli the ShenS heasd this he flung Hba pitoher whioh he bM 
in his hand to the ground, so that it ilew in pieees, and cricd^ 
'^ Tbe coFsed devU's vhore ! the constahlcf shall make her squeak 
for this a good howr Icmger ;" with many 0K»e such things beside, 
which he said in his nialioe, and which I hare now forgotten ; 
but he aoon became quite gracious again, and said, ^^ She. is 
foolish ; do you go to her and see wheth^ you cannot persuade 
her to her own good as well as yours ; the huntsman ' shall 
let you in, and should the fellow listen, give him a good box on 
the earo in my name ; do you hear, reverend Abraham ? Go 
now forthwith and bring me back an answer as quickly as 
possible!** 1 therefore followed the huntsman, who led me 
into a vault where was no light save what fell through a hole 
no bigger than a crown-piece ; and here my daughter saf upon 
her bed and wept. Any one may guess that I straightway began 
to weep too, and was no better able to speak than she. We thus, 
lay mute in each other's arms for a long time, until I at last 
begged her to forgive me for my letter, but of the Sheriff hia 
mnmiigr I said nought, although I had purposed so to do. But 
before long we heard the Sheriff himself call down into the vault 
from above, '* What (and here he gave me a heavy curse) are 
you doing there so long? Gome up this moment, reverend 
•Johannes'!'* Thus I had scarce tune to give her one kiss before 
the huntsnan came back with the keys and forced us to part i 
albeit we had as yet scarcely spoken, save that I had told her in 
a few words what had happened with old Lizzie. It would be hard 
to b^eve into what grievous anger the Sheriff fell when I told 
him that my daughter remained firm and would not hearken unto 
him ; he struck me on the breast, and said^ ^^ Gro to the devil 
then, thou inikmous parson !" and when I turned myself away 
and would have gone, he pulled me back, and said, <^ If thou 
braathest bnt one word of all that has passed, I will have thee 
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burnt too, thou grey-headed old fitther of a witch ; so look to it !'^ 
Hereupon I plucked up a heart, and answered that that would 
be the greatest joy to me, especially if I could be burnt to- 
morrow with my child. Hereunto he mad^ no answer, but clapped 
to the door behind me. Well, clap the door as thou wilt, I 
greatly fear that the just God' will t^ie day clap the doors of 
heaven in thy fiwse ! 



• I 
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Hoir I lecdved the H0I7 Sacrament with my daughter and the old maid- 
servant, and how she was then led for the last time before the court, with 
tiie drawn sword and the outcry, to receive sentence. 

Now any one would think that during that heavy Tuesday night 
I should not have been able to close mine eyes ; but know, dear 
reader, that the Lord can do more than we can ask or under- 
stand, and that his mercy is new every morning. For toward 
daybreak I fell asleep as quietly as though I had had no care 
upon my heart ; and when I awoke I was able to pray more 
heartily than I had done for a long time ; so that, in the midst of 
my tribulation, I wept for joy at such great mercy from the Lord. 
But I prayed for nought save that he would endow my child with 
strength and courage to suffer the martyrdom he had laid upon 
her with Christian patience, and to send his angel to me, woeful 
man, so to pierce my heart with grief when I should see my 
child bum, that it might straightway cease to beat, and I might 
presently follow her. And thus I still prayed when the maid 
came in all dressed in black, and with the silken raiment of my 
sweet lamb hanging over her arm ; and she told me, with many 
tears, that the dead-bell had already tolled from the Castle tower, 
for the first time, and that my child had sent for her to dress her, 
seeing that the court was already come from ITsedom, and that in 
about two hours she was to set out oil her last journey. Moreover, 
she bad sent her word that she was to take her some blue and 
ydlow flowers for a garland; wherefore she asked me what 
flowers she should take ; and seeing that a jar, filled with fire lilies 
and ibrget-me-nots, stood in my window, which she had placed 
there yesterday, I said, ^^ Thou canst gather no better flowers for 
her tittn these, wherefore do thou carry them to her, and tell her 
that I will follow thee in about half-an-hour, in order to receive 
the aacratnent with her." Hereupon the fiuthful old creature 
prayed me to suffer her to go to the sacrament with us, the which 
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I promised her* And scarce had I dressed myadf and put on 
my surpliee when Pastor Btnzenm came in fit the dpor and 
fell upon my neck, weepbig, and as mnte as a fish. Aa soon as 
he came to liis speech again he told me df the great miracuhim 
{dcBmonis I mean) which had be&Uen at tibte hixrial of iM. 
Lizzie. For that, just a« the bearera were about to )xmer the 
coffin into the grave, a noise i^as heard therein as though oi ik 
Carpenter boring through a deal ho^rd ; wherefore th^ thought 
the old hag must be come to life agatQ^ mA Qpeoed thec^iffin. 
But there she lay as before, all black and blue in the &ce and 
as cold as ioe; \mt her eyQ9 had started wide e^)w, so .that all 
were honor-stricken^ and expeeted some deviUsh a^^pcuriftiQii } and^ 
indeed, a live rat presently jumped out of the coffin and iwi int(^ 
% fikuU which lay beside the grava. Th^reiq^ thegr all raa 
«way, seeing that old liazie had ever been in evil repute a« a 
witch. Howbeit at last he iumself went near the giav^ ag>d9> 
"thereupon the raft disappeared, and all tha others took ooiuxage 
end followed him. This the man told me, and any ane mny 
gueas that this was in &et 8atan, who had doini . dowsi Uie hag 
has throat as. an inseet, whereaa his proper shape was that of a 
lat : albeit I wonder what he could so long have been alKiat in 
the carrion ; unless indeed it were that the evil qoiiito are aa 
fimd of all liiat is loathsome as the angeb of God are of ail thai 
is &ir ^d lovely. Be that as it may ; Sumima: I was net a 
little shocked at what he told aaa, and asked him what he now 
tiienght of the Sheriff? whereupon he shiugged his shoulden, 
^ind said, that he had indeed been a wieked fallow aa long as he 
^Hld rememhflt him, and that it was ^1 ten yean since he had 
given him as^ &ntn&ints ; but that he did not bdieve that he 
^^i»aa warlock, aa old Lizzie had said* For although he had in* 
deed never bean to the taUe of the Lord in his ehuieh, ha had 
heard theit ha often went, at Stettin, with his Prineely Highness 
thel>uke, and that the Pftstor at thaeastk church had shawa 
him the entiy in his eommunion-book. Wherefore ha likewka 
eottld not believe that he had brought this misei^ apcm my 
daughter^ if . she were innoeent, as the hag had^said ; hesiday 
that my daughter had fieely oonfesaed herself a witch* HerSb 
upon I anawered^ that she had done that fttr fear of the tevtura; 
hitt that ahttwas aoiafinidof deaths wherewqpcHi I told him, with 
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many •igh% how tiie Shmff Lad yeatraday teu^ted me^ misarabU 
dod niiikit.Miil aemttiit, t» evil, imsmuch tbat I hAd been -williBg 
to 0^ my only ohfld to him and to fiatem, and mm not wcrihy 
to recetve the gacvamkit to-day. lAkewim how much moFe 
dteadftst a'fidth-my daughter had than I, as hn wig^t see from 
her letter^ whioh 1 still oanried in my poefcet; herewith I gave 
it into his hand, andwben hefaad read it, he mghed em tiunigb 
he had been hkoself afiither, andMod, '^ Were this tiue,Ishottld 
siak into the efti^h Ibr sonow ; but come, bvother, come, that i 
tanypifif¥e her idlh myself/' 

Htt:%apon #e went up to the dastle, and on our way i^ found 
the gJ oe u e ^Md before the hunthig^lodge, tiem, the whole space in 
front of the eadtle, already crowded with people, who, nevefw 
lieleSB, were qutto quiet as we went by: we gave our namea 
again to the huntsman. (I have never been able to remember 
ye name, seeing that he was a Bolak } he was not, hovraver, the 
same ftOow who woeed my ehild, and whom the Sheriff had 
therefiire tamed' o£) Hie man prssently ushered us into a ihia 
kige room, whilher my child had been led when taken out of 
her prison. The maid had already dressed her, and she loohed 
hyvely ae an angel. She wore the chain of gold with the 
efligy roond her neek again. Hem, the garland in her hair, and 
she smiled as we entered, saying, << I am ready P' Whereat the 
aBvenead ICartinaB was sorely angered and shocked, saying, '^Ah, 
tinm nn^odiy woman, let no one tell me Ihrther of thine inno-» 
1 Thou ait abemt to go to the holy sacrament, and from 
to death, and thou flauntest asa child of thie world aboat 
to go to the dancing^room.'' Whereupon she answered and said, 
^ Be not wroth with me, dear godfather, because that I would go 
into the presence of my good King of Heaven in the same 
garments wherein I appeared some time since before the good 
Cng <^ Sweden. iV>r it strengthens my weak and trraibling 
flash, seeing I hope that my righteous Saviour will in like manner 
take me to his heart, and will also hang his effigy up<m my neek 
when I fltreteh out my hands to him in all humiUty, and recite 
my eamtemj sa3Fiag, < Oh, Lamb of Grod, innocently slain upMi 
the eroes, give me thy peace, oh, Jesu!"* These words softmied 
■y dear gossip, and he spoke, saying, ** Ah, ohUd, child, I thought 
to have reproached thee^ but thou hast constrained me to weep 
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with thee: art thou thiMi' indeed iimoc^t?" >* Verily," aaid shev 
^* to you, my honoured god^her, I may now otrn- that I am 
innocent, as truly ^ I trust that Grod wiU aid meinmy last Jioilr 
through Jeflus Christ, amen." 

When the niaid heard this, she made tfach-onturiea Ihat I 
repented that I had suffered her to be^ present,, and w% aH had 
enough to do to comfort her fipm the irord of God till riie became 
somewhat more tranquil ; and when< this ivas done my dear gonip 
thus' spake to my child: ^^If, indeed, thondest so ateadfiuftly^ 
maintain thine innocence, it is my duty, accDidiog-io 'ia|t . con*-. 
science m a priest, to inftMrm the woishipful court thereof;" and 
he was about to leave the room. But she withkdd. him, and foil 
upon the ground and chiiq)ed h» knees, saying, ^^ I beseeeh 3roD, 
by the wounds of Jesus, to besilent. They would .sti^tidi« me. on - 
the rack i^n, and uncover my nakedness, and I, wvetohed wedk 
woman, would in such torture eonless all that tfaey would* .have 
me, especially if my father again be there^ whereby both my. seal 
and my body are tortured at once: whec^ove stay, I psay you, 
stay ; is it then a miedfbrtune to die innocent, and is it not better 
to die innocent tlum guilty ?" 

My good gossip at hat gave way, and after standing a^diile 
and praying to himself, he wiped away his teavs,. and then fl|pake* 
the exhortation to confessHKm, in the .words of Xsa» sHii. .1, 2, 
^^ But now thus saith the Lord that createdlhee, O Jaco)>, and he 
that Ibrmed thee, Israel, fear not ; £dr I havt redeemed thee,- 
I have called thee by thy name ; thou art mm. When tiMm 
passest through the watecs I wiU be with thee, and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee : whjdu thou walkest thjrough 
the fire thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Isxiiel, 
thy Saviour/' 

And when he had ended this comfortable adbdre^, aud asked 
her whether she would willingly bear untjl her laet ho^ that 
cross which the most merciful God acoordiag to his unsearehahle 
will had laid upon her, she spake such beautiful woiida that my 
gossip ailerwards said he should not foirget them so long as he 
should live, seeLog that he had never witness^ a bearuBig at onee 
so fuU of faith and joy, and withal so deeply sorrowful. She spake 
after this manner : '^ Oh, holy cross, which my Jesus hath sane* 
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upon' me by the iiaad of a^ merciM iath^ ;[ oh) blessed crQ9% 
wheis^l^im'inadei Jftte. «i4t9^i9^tL^ and am called 

unto eternal glory and blessedness : how I ^hall I not. willingljp 
bear ikee^ thmi • si#eet eisooa of "my- blidfgiropmj of ^y brpthe^ ?" 
Thd D^vesend J/ohannedhad sQaroegw^avs absolution} ai^d aft^ 
tfaMy irftb:teaiiyteari»> theholyisaovanmt, when we h^ajcd a loud 
1jpmpli»g upon the.fleor, and pjieeetitly the^ impudent eonstabl^ 
l^fafced iaio the rbom and asked whether we were re^^ly^ fseeijogr 
that theniiWBhij^fiii oouit was now waiting for U6 ; ai^d when: he 
had been told that we w^re readhf , my duJd wovld-have &T&t 
taten ieave^f tant^ but I forbade her, aaying^ '^ J^ot elo ; thou 
knowett that wliich thou hast pi-cmiised me 9 « . . *^ ^and whither 
thou godst I wiE gO) and irhem thou lodgest I wlU kidge.? . v . • • 
wkeve thou diest iwall I die:.^ *.^ .' *i£ that the Lord, as liiope, 
wili hesT' the aident dgha of- my poor soul/' Hereupon she let me 
go, and eild>iltoed'(miy the old maid-servant, thanking her for aMt 
the kindnfsi she had shown her from her youlh up, and beggingi 
her not to go with her to maiLe her death fet more Mtter by her 
cries. The faithful old creature was unable lor a long time to 
say a wend fiw tears.' • Howb^t at last ^e begged forgii'^ness of 
my cfiiM ic^r that ^le had unwittii^ply accused h^, and said, that 
out of her wages she had bought impounds' weight of flax to 
hasten her death ; that the sb^herd of Fndgla had that very 
monnng taken it wilih him to Coserow, and that she should 
wind it closely r^tmid her body ^ il>r that she had seen how old 
wife Seburne) who was burnt in Liepe, had suffered great 
t orm en ts before she came to her death, by reason of the damp 
wood* 

BM ere my child could thank her for this, the dreadful outcry 
of blood began in the judgment-chamber ; for a voice cried 
as loudly as vaSght be, '^ Woe upon the accursed witch, Mary 
Sriifwelffier, beeaute that she hath 6llen off from the living God !*' 
Then all the folk without cried, << Woe upon the accursed witch T 
Wliett Ibeafd this I foil back le^ainst the wall, but my sweet 
cMld staNiked my chedcs with her darling hands, and said, 
^ Father, ftlher, do but remember that the people likewise cried 
out against the innocent Jesus, * Crucify him, crucify him!' 

* Rath i. 16. 
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Sludl not ve then drink of the c«p whiob our hmvmfy FaHier 
hath prepared for us?" 

Hereupon the door opened, and the oonstable walked m, amid 
a great tumult among the people) holding a dwiKii swoid in iiia 
hand which he bowed thrioe before -my ohild and oried^ *^ Woe 
upon the aocuned witch, MarySehweidler,.be0auee thaifeslieFliath 
Men off from the liyii^ God 1" and all the folks in the haXL and 
without the castle cried sj^ lend as they eonldy '* Woe npom the 
accursed, witch r' 

Hereupon he said, ^< Mfvy Schweidlev, come bef<»e ihe hig^ 
and worshipiul court, to hear sentenoe <rf death passed qpon thee V 
Whereupon she followed him with us two miserable men (fer 
Pastor Benzensis was no leas cast down than myself). As for 
the old maid-servant, she lay on the giound for dead. 

After we had with great pains pushed o«Br way through aH tte 
people, the constable stood slill before the^^MB judgmeat^hamber, 
and once more bowed his sword before my child and oried £wthe 
third time, ^' Woe upon the accursed witch, Mary SMiweidlery 
because that she hath*fidlen off from the livii^ God T' And all 
the people, as well as the cruel judges themselves, cried as loud 
as they could, << Woe upon the accursed witch !" 

When we had entered the room, Dam. Connd first asked my 
worthy gossip whether the witoh bad abode by her free avowal in 
confession ; whereupon, after consideidng a short time, he aa^ 
swered, that he had best ask herself, fbr there she stood. Aocord- 
ingly, taking up a paper which lay before him on the table, he 
spake as fbllows :-^'^ Mary Schweidler, now that tbou hast conr 
ftssed, and received the holy and most honourable sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, answer me once agaia these following 
questions :-— 

1. Is it true that thou hast fkllen off from the living God and 
given thyself up to Satan ? 

2. Is it true that thou hadst a spirit called DiddoemonUh ^bo 
re»baptised thee and carnally knew thee? 

d. Is it true that thou hast done all manner of mischief to the 
cattle? 

4. Is it tme that Satan appeared to thee on the Streckelberg 
in the likeness of a hairy giant ?** 

When she >^ ' "" -^n« «'-i*- «id « Yes *' to all these ques- 
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tkitk^ he roee,' tdoka ^vmnd in one hand ftnd ti second pApet in 
the other, (mt his spectacles on his liose, and said, " Kow, then, 
hear thy sentence.'* (This sehtence I sincd copied : he vrould not 
let me aee the othet Aeki^ but pretended that they wei'e at Wol- 
gast. Tiie^entsettoe, however, was woid fer word as follows.) 

** W«, the* Sheriff and the Justices appointed to serv6 the high 
and w<9nlii|rfiil crimina] court. Inasmuch as Mary Schweidlet, 
the dAMghter of Abraham Schweidlerus, the pastor of Coserow, 
hath, after the appointed inquisition, repeatedly made free con- 
fwion, fhat she hath a devil named DhidoBmonia, the which did 
le^haptise her In the 9ea, and did also know her carnally ; itemy 
that she by his help did mischi^ to the cattle; that he also 
appemed to her on tfie Streckelbei^ in the likeness of a hairy. 
giant* We do therefbre by these presents make known and 
direct, ^t Mea be ^tst duly torn four times on each breast 
wkh y^-hot iron p^cers^ and after that be burned to death 
by fifc, as a rightful punic^ment to herself and a warning to 
others. NevMheless, we, in pity for her youth, are pleased of 
our merey to spare her the tearing with red-hot pincers, so that 
the th$Si toly suffisr d^th by the simple jpunishment of fire. 
W1iM«fi>re she is hereby condemned and Judged accordingly on 
the pftrt of the crimihal court. 

" PMicaimn at the castle of Pudgh, the 30th day memis 
AuguaH^ mmo SduHs 1600/' * 

As fae«pefce the last Word he brake his wand in two and threw 
the pieces befbi« the feet of my innocent lamb, saying to the 
constal^ " Now, do your duty !'* But so many fblks, both men 
and women, threw themselves on the ground to seize the pieces 
of the wand (aeeing they are said to be good for the gout in 
the joints, kem^ for cattle when troubled with lice), that the 

* ResderB who are anacqiuuiited with the atrocioot admiiiistration of 
Jotioe in those days, will be surprised at this rapid and arbitrary mode of 
proeeedinff. Bat I have seen authentic witch-triats wherein a mere notary 
eoDdemDed the accused to the torture and to death without the smallest hen- 
tMioD ; and it may be considered as a mark of humanity whenever the acts 
on whidi Judgment was given were sent to an university, or to some other 
toiboMi. For the sentence of death appears to have been almost invariably 
pafMd by the inferior courts, and no appeal seems to have becm possible ; 
miecd in these affiurs their worships, as in this case, usually made incredible 
which, it aiust be admitted, u perhaps tiie only good quality which the 
eoorti of jastioe might borrow froia tha «ld qbm. 



constable fell to tlie earth over a woman tvhb waCs on hk/r k&e^ 
before him, and his approaching death Wi& ihiis foreshm^kywcd ti 
him by the righteous God. Something of the sataie sorftlfkewisM 
befel the Sheriff now for the second time^, for when tb^ worship- 
ful court rose, throwing down tables, stools, iaAd bench^, a table 
under which two boys were fighting foi* thepieces bf 'the wand, frf 
right upon his foot, wheretipon he flew into i violent i^pe, anc 
threatened the people with his fist, sayitig that they 'should faav^ 
fifty right good lashes a-piece, both men and women, if they -Wert 
not quiet forthwith, and did not depart peaceably 6ut of the room. 
This frighted them, and after the people were gone out ilito the 
street, the constable took a rope out of his pocket, Wherewitli ht 
bound my lamb her hands so tightly behind her bkck ^hat 'she cried 
aloud ; but when she saw how this wrung my heart, she' straight- 
way constrained herself and said^ " Oh,' father, remember that it 
fared no better with the blessed Saviour 1* Howbeit, when mv 
dear gossip, who stood behind her, saw th&t her little hands, and 
more especially her nails, had turned black and blue, he spoke 
for her to the worshipful court, whereupon tte abominable 
Sheriff only said, « Ob, let her be; let her feel What it is to fall 
off from the living God/* But Dom. Consul was more' merci- 
ful, inasmuch as, after feeling the cords, he bade the constable 
bind her hands less cruelly and slacken the rope a little^ which 
accordingly he was forced to do. But my dear gossip wias not 
content herewith, and begged that she might sit in the cart with- 
out being bound, so that she should be able to hold her hymn- 
book, for he had summoned the school to sing a hymn by the 
way for her comfort, and he was ready to answer for it with his 
own head that she should not escape out of the cart. Moreover, 
it is the custom for fellows with pitchforks always to go with 
the carts wherein condemned criminals, and more especially 
witches, are carried to execution. But this the cruel Sheriff 
would not suffer, and the rope was left upon her hands, and the 
impudent constable seized her by the arm and led her from the, 
judgment-chamber. But in the hall we saw a great scandalum^ 
which again pierced my very heart. For the housekeeper and 
the impudent constable his wife were fighting for my child hef 
bed, and her linen, and wearing apparel, which the housekeeper! 
had tak-"" ^'^^ ^'»'^»«lf, and which the other woman wanted to have* 
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Tii^ Ivitternow csiled to her husband to help her, whereupon 
ha At]cai^twa3r let go IP7 daughter and struck the housekeeper on 
her MBQu/th with hU iSst^ so that the blood ran out therefrom, and 
she shrieked. apd wailed fearfully to^the Sheriff, who followed us 
with the court* He tbreateoi^ them b^th in vain, and said that 
whoa he caime back he would inquire into the matter and give to 
wch her duer ^hare. But they woyld not hearken to this, until 
n^ydaiigbter aaked Dom* Consul whether every dying person, even 
^ Goqdj^^ed Q^^minal, had power to leave his goods and chattels 
to whofoaoey;^!: be would?, and when he answered, "Yes, all but 
the clothe^j w.^ich belong of right to the executioner/' she said, 
'• Wellji then, the constable may take my clothes, but none shall 
have my bed save my faithful old maid-servant Ilse !'* Hereupon 
the houselseeper began to curse and revile my child loudly, who 
heeded hernot, but ^pped out at the door toward the cart, 
where there stpod.so many people that nought could be seen save 
head against h^. . The folks crowded about us so tumultuously 
that the Sheriff^ who, meanwhile, had mounted his grey horse^ 
c<;ii9tantly smote them right and left across their eyes with his 
ridin^-wbip, but they nevertheless would scarce fall back. How- 
beit^ at length ha cleared the way, and when about ten fellows 
with long pitchforks, who for the most part also had rapiers at 
tbeir sides, had placed themselves round about our cart, the con- 
stable lifted my daughter up into it, and bound her fast to the 
rail. Old Paasch, who stood by, lifted me up, and my dear gossip 
was likewise forced to be lifled in, so weak had he become from 
all the distress. He ipotioned his sexton, Master Krekow, to 
^alk before the cart with the school, and bade him from time to 
time lead a verse of the goodly hymn, " On God alone I rest my 
fiite,** which he promised to do. And here 1 will also note, that 
I myself sat down upon the straw by my daughter, and that our 
dear confessor the reverend Martinus sat backwards. The con- 
stable was perched up behind with his drawn sword. When all 
this was done, item^ the court mounted up into another carriage, 
the Sheriff gave the order to set out. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



Ofl2iatw]uehbe»v%yltetmfs«fiaR,«rifcefistzM4Mkof die Sheriti 

aftlh* 



We met with many wonders by the way, and wiili great sorrow ] 
for hard by the bridge, over the brook which rons into th« 
Sehmolle,* stood the housekeeper her hatefbl boy, Who beat 
a drum and cried aloud, '^ Come to the roast goose ! come to the 
roQst goose V* whereupon the crowd set up a loud laugii, and 
called out after him, " Yes, indeed, to the roast goose ! to the 
roast goose !" Howbeit, when Master foekow led the second 
verse the folks became somewhat quieter again, and most of them 
joined in singing it from their books, which they had brought 
with them. But when he ceased singing awhile the noise began 
again as bad as before. Some cried out, " The devil hath given 
her these clothes, and hath adorned her after that &shion ;** and 
seeing the Sheriff had ridden on before, they came close round 
the cart, and felt her garments, more especially the women and 
young maidens. Others, again, called loudly, as the young 
varlet had done, ^^ Come to the roast goose ! come to the roast 
goose r* whereupon one fellow answered, " She will not let her- 
self be roasted yet ; mind ye that : she will quench the fire !** 
This, and much filthiness "beside, which 1 may not for very shame 
write down, we were forced to hear, and it especially cut me to 
the heart to hear a fellow swear that he would have some of 
her ashes, seeing he had not been able to get any of the wand ; 
and that nought was better for the fever and the gout than the 
ashes of a witch. I motioned the Custos to begin singing 
again, whereupon the folks were once more quiet for a wiiile — 
i. e. for so long as the verse lasted ; but afterwards they rioted 
worse than before. But we were now come among the mea- 
dows, and when my child saw the beauteous flowers which grew 
along the sides of the ditches, she fell into deep thought, and 

* A lake near Pudgla. 
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began again to recite aloud the sweet song of St. Aug^stinus as 

follows : — 

'< Flos perpetuus rosarum ver agit perpetuum, 
Canaent lilia, rubescit crocus, sudat balsamnm, 
Virent prata, yemant sata, nyi mellis influunt, 
Pigmentonxm "onrat odor li^or et aromatum. 
Pendent poma noiidorum non lapsiira nemomm 
Non altemat luna vices, sol vel cursus syderum 
AgDiiB est fflriiicis nrbis lumea inoa!ei<kium.*' * 

By this Casus we gained that all the folk . ran cursing away 

fvom the cait, and followed us at ,the distance of a good muskfit» 

ahot, tiiiufcing that .mj child was. calling on Satan to help her. 

Only one lad, of about fiYe:?and-twenty, whom, however, I did 

not know, tarried a few paces behind, the cart, until his &ther 

camei and seeing he .would not go away willingly, pushed him 

into the ditch^ so th^t he sank up to. his loins in the water. 

Thexeat even my p^or ^hild smiled, and asked me whether I did 

not know any more Xatin hymns wherewith to keep the stupid 

and foul-mouthed people still further from us. But, dear reader, 

how cQuld X then have been able to recite Latin hymns, even 

had I known ajay ? But my Confrater, the reverend Martinus, 

knew suck an one ; albeit, it is indeed heretical ; nevertheless, 

seeing that it above measure pleased my child,, and that she made 

him x^epeS)^ to her sundry verses thereof three and four times, 

until she cquld say them, after him, I said nought ; otherwise 

I have ev/er been very severe against aught that is heretical. 

llowbeit I comfort^ myself therewith that our Lord God would 

foigive her in consideration of her ignorance. And the first line 

ran as fbliows : — dies ir^ dies illaJ[ But these two verses pleased 

her more than all tlie rest, and she recited them many times with 

great edification, wherefore I will insert them here. 

**' Judex em cum sedebit 
Quidqnid latet apparebit 
Nil inultum remanebit : 



tfieiB, bright with «ndlew Spring, perpetual roses bloom, 
Warm balsams gratefully exude luxurious perfume \ 
Bed crocusses, aud lilies white, shine dazzling in the sun ; 
Grnen nesd6W8 yield them harvests |;reen, and streams with honey run ; 
Unbroken droop the laden boughs, with heavy fruitage bent, 
Of incense and of odours strange the air is redolent: 
And neither sun, nor moon, nor stars dispense their changeftd light, 
But die Lamb's eternal glory makes the nappy city bright ! 

t Day of wrath, that dreadful day ; one of the most beautifiil of the 
Ckdiolic hymns. 

I. 
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Itein, 

Hex tremends majestatis ' 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis i 

'MTft me, fons pietati$ ! *"♦ 

When the inen with the plt^fttks, lAto weiie round about! 
the cart, heard this, and at the .same time saw a ^eavj stomil 
coming up from the Achteiwater^'l* they straightway thought; 
no other but that my child had voBJde it ; and, moreover, the folk; 

t)ehind cried out, ^^ The wrtch hath done 'this; ^e damned i 

' i 

•witeh ha<ii done tMst** sttid all the *en, •save one who stsypdl 
befainidl, jumped <iver the diteb, and ran SLVfuy. -'But Ikmt. 'Consie/^ [ 
mho, together wkh the worsfaipM court, dre«re <1^bkid w, »c» | 
sooner <flaw this than he called to the constable, *^^ What h the 
flieaning oif all this ?*' Whereupon the constable ^eried fllond tc» 
4iie Sherif , who was a litde way<m before us, but who stra^bt- 
«ray tutned him about, «tBd when he had heard the^ause, cellecl 
after the fdjows that he would hamg them4ill upon the ^st tree. 
adidi^Bed Ms i&loons with their flesh, if th^ did notreAoTB forth- 
mith. This threat had its «fieet ; and when they came teck he 
^¥e «aeh of ^eei about half a. doeen strokes with his ndiog- 
whip, wbereupOR they tarried in -their plaoes, but ae fer off from 
ihe cart as they «oUld for 4he ditch. 

Meanwhile, however, the aiorm come up ^om the '90Bethwaid« 
^Ith ihimder, lightning, hail, and suoh « wind, bb though fhe 
all-rigfateous Gkid would maoiHest his wrath 'agaiost these ruthlew 
iHttfderers ; and the tops of the lofty beeches ^youud us were 
Iseaten togethor like besoms, «o that o«r eartwas eo<pered with 
leaves as with liail,'and no one could hear his own vmce for the 
noise. 3%is happened jast 'as we were entering *the foreait &om 
the convent dam,- and the Sheriff now TodOiblofle behind us, beside 
the coach wherein was Dom. Oowmd, Moreover, just as we 
were crossing the bridge over the n^ill-race, we were seissed by 
the blast, which swept up a hollow fpom the Achterwater with 
such iqxQ/Q that we conceived it'iwust ^ive -wet (Siat down the 

* The judge ascsends his awful throne. 
He makes each secret £m be knoiWA, 
AjidjikU with ^to»e /eb^fea9.th^r ^rrn. . 

Tbott mighty forarida*le kin^l 

T^ou mercy's nnej^hausted spring, 

Borne ebmfortable pity ti-ing.— (Md version. 

t A wash formed by flie river Peene. 
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abjfWy whick was at leaA forty feel deep or mom.; and veeiog 

thai, at the flame time^ ibe iio]Wi*4id:aa l)iiMigh tlMj were upon 

ice, and could not stand, tlie driver Iriited to let the storm pass 

oveor, tfae whioit the Siieri^Pw^^siiDSBr peroeiTed^ than lie. g&S4Q>ed 

upiuid hade him go.on/ftvthwith. WJ^oeixpon tlie<man flogged 

on tibuB hpise^t but they olij^ied about Bi£ter >«o Mran^ « :£ukkm, 

that <mr guarda with ^e §^itchlprka fell baoky^andiBijr ehildrcried 

aliMidfor icar ; aad wtoi we -w^ne come to - the plane whece ihb 

great water-wheel turned jwt. bd«rw us, Hhe dtriTer i^ll with 

his horse^ fwhicfa broke one «f its legs* Then -the constable 

jpnufud down fnm the 'oatt, bat straightway Ml :loo, on the 

Mpptv^ ground ; ttem, >thedriver, rafter getting on his 1^ agun, 

feu a-aeeoiid'tinie. (Hereupon the Sheriff with a curse spuned 

9m hSm jgrej charger, whieh likewise Ix^an to slip as our hotete 

had. also dona iNeverthdless, heeame sliding towards us, 'witii* 

oul> howtner, iaHing down; and when he saw that the heiifle 

with the brokaa leg stifl tried to get np, bat always strBk^tvmf 

Ml again an the aUf^pery ground, he hallooed and beckoned 

the Allows with piiofafocha to come and unfaamess (Jhe mare ; 

iiem^ 4o fosh.the cast iOrer the bridge, lest it idioufcl be carried 

down the piecipice. IVeiently adong flash of lightning shot 

into tba water below m^ fottowed by a clap of thunder so sudden 

and so enpfid tb^ the 'whole Inidge slHMik,.and the Sheriff has 

hsKse (etur.hoaite stood quite sliil) stavted /iiaek a <few paote, 

lost ita looting:, aed^ together with its rider, sfaDt^lisadkmg down 

opOfLihe great inilli*whed below, whereupon a fta^ul cry arose 

firom all those-.that alood beUad us <on the 'bridge. • Var^ while 

liaught AOnld be sera for the whitefbam, until the Oieriff.his 

kgik and- body wen torbe^up into tiie cdr by the rwheel) his <hsiCd 

being siuek #ut .between the.feUiesv; -and tfaus^ieatfal iorbehald, 

he ipeot round aiid round apon.4hewheeL Nought aiM' the <gfrey 

oharger, fffhieh /swatn aboutv in ihe niill»jNrad below. When I 

mm this, I seised tiiehandof liy inaooent lamb^ and oriad, 

'^ Belaild, Mary, our Lord God yet liveth I ' and he rode iq>on a 

cherub, and did fly ; yea, iie did ily upon the wings of the wind. 

Then did lie beat them small as the dust belbre the wind ; he did 

ttmt them out as the dirtoa «the stseels.^ . Look down, and see 

what the Almighty God hath done."* While she hereupon raised 

* Pfc xviii. 10-42. 

l2 
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her eyei9 toward heaven with a sigh, we heard Dom. Consul call- 
ing out behind us as loudly as he could : and, seeing that none 
c6uld understand his words for the fearful storm and the tumult 
of the waters, he jumped down from the coach, and would have 
crossed the bridge on foot, but straightway he fell upon his nose^ 
so that it bled, and he crept back again on his hands and feet, 
and held a long talk witii JDom, Camerarius, who, howbeit, did 
not stir out of the coach. Meanwhile the driver and the con- 
stable had unyoked the maimed horse, bound it, and dragged it 
off the bridge, and now they came back to the cart, and bade us 
get down therefirom, and cross the bridge on foot, the which we 
did after that the constable had unbound my child, with many 
curses and ill words, threatening that, in return for^ her malice, 
he would keep her roasting till late in the evening. (I could not 
blame him much therefore ; for truly this was a strange thing !) 
But, albeit, my child herself got safe across ; we two — I mean 
reverend Martinus and myself — like all the others, fell two or 
three times to the ground. At length we all, by God his grace, 
got safe and sound to the miller's house, where the constable 
delivered my child into the miller his hands, to guard her on 
forfeit of his life, while he ran down to the mill-pond to save the 
Sheriff his grey charger. The driver was bidden the while to 
get the cart and the other horses off the bewitched bridge. We 
had, however, stood but a short time with the miller, under the 
great oak before his door, when Dom, Consul, with the worship* 
fbl court, and all the folks, came over the little bridge, which is 
but a couple of musket-shots off from the first one, and he could 
scarce prevent the crowd from filing upon my child and tearing 
her in pieces, seeing that they all, as well as Dom. Consul him- 
self, imagined that none other but she had brewed the storm, 
and bewitched the bridge (especially as she herself had not fallen 
thereon), and had likewise caused the Sheriff' his death ; all of 
which, nevertheless, were foul lies, as ye shall hereafter hear. 
He, therefore, railed at her for a cursed she-devil, who, even after 
having confessed and received the holy Sacrament, had not yet 
tenouneed Satan ; but that naught should save her, and she 
should, nevertheless, receive her reward. And, seeing that she 
kept silence, I hereupon answered, " Did he not see that the 
all-riRhteous God had so ordered it, tliat the Sheriff, who would 
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have robbed my innocent child of her honour and her life, had 
here forfeited his own life as a fearful example to others ?" Bat 
Dom* Consul would not see this, and said that a child might 
perceive that our Lord God bad not made this storm, or did I 
pqradventure believe that our Ix)rd God had likewise bewitched 
the bridge ? I had better cease to justify my wicked child, and 
ralher begin to exhort her to repent, seeing that this was the 
second time that she had brewed a storm, and that no man with 
a gprain of sense could believe what I said, &c. 

Meanwhile the miller had already stopped the mill, item^ 
turned off the water, and some four or five fellows had gone with 
the constable down to the great water-wheel, to take the Sheriff 
out of the fellies, wherein he had till elatum still been carried 
round and round. This they could not do until they had first 
sawn out one of the fellies ; and when at last they brought htm 
to the bank, his neck was found to be broken, and he was as blue 
as a corn-flower. Moreover, his throat was frightfully torn, and 
the blood ran out of his nose and mouth. If the people had not 
reviled my child before, they reviled her doubly now^ and would 
have thrown dirt and stones at her^ had not the worshipful court 
interfered with might and main^ saying that she would presently 
receive her well-deserved punishment. 

Also, my dear gossip, the reverend Martinus, climbed up into 
the cart again, and admonished the people not to forestall the law ; 
and seeing that the storm had somewhat abated, he could now be 
beard. And when they had b^ome somei^&at more quiet, Dom. 
Consul left the corpse, of the Sh^riff in change with the miller, 
until such time as,, by God's help, he- should return. Item, 
he caused the grey chaiger to be ti^d up to the oak-tree till the 
same time, seeing that the miller swpre that he had no room in 
the.miU, inaaQUGh as his stable was .filled with straw ; but that 
be irould give the grey h^gpifse so^^e hay^ and keep good wat^h 
over him* And now were we ]Bn;e!l;ched< creatures forced to get 
i9$o the cart again, after thai;, t^-, unsearchable will of God had 
once moire dashed all our hopes» The^ constable gnashed his teeth 
with rage, while he took the cords out o£ his pooket to bind my 
poor child to the rail withal. ^ X paw jcight well what he w^ 
about to do, I puUe^ a few groa^ out^of my pocket,, and w]4s- 
p^ced intp b» .^>. ** ^ {mexcj&l,. Jfor sfce cannot possibly run 
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paeari:weU by you, An(d:only wish to put a qjaestioji^tp y<w, which 
yoM. must answer me on your conscience as a priest, 'Say, reveJ 
rpnd Abrajbapfif which is the greater sin, tp commit whoredom, or 
to. take the lives of two persons?" and when I answered him, 

. " TTp take the lives of two persons," h» went on, *^ WelL then, ia 
not that what .your stubborn child is about to do ? Batiter than 

^ ffllve herself up to me, who have ever desy'cd to save her, and who 
can even yet ^ve her, albeit her pile Ib now being rai^, she wiU 

,jtake AW3^y her own life, and that of her, wretched &ther, fcr I 
scarcely think that you, poor man, will outlive this, sorrow. 
Wherefore do you, for God his sake, persuade her to thiiJc better 

,pf it while I am yet able to save her. For knoi^ th^t about ten 
miles from hence I have a small house in the midst of the forest, 
wh^ no human being ever goes ; thither will % send her this 
very night, and you may dwell there with her all th^ oays of your 
life,, if ^0 it please you. Ton shall live as well a^. you can possi- 
bly desire, and to-morrow morning! will spread a report betimes 
that the witch and her ^ther have run, away together during the 

, n|ght, and. that nobody knows whither they; ^re;gjpne." Thiis 

^pake the serpent to mcj aa whilom to our mother pye; and, 
•wr^hed sinner that I am, the tree of death whiph he showed me 
s^m^ to n^e also to be a tree of life, so pleasant, was it to the 
^ye,, , Nevertheless I answered, " My child will never save her 

, miserable life by doing aught to peril the salvation of h^r soul.'* 
But now too the serpent was more cunning than all the1i)east5of 
^hye field (especially such an old fool as I), and spa^ke thi^ :. " Why, 
who would have her peril the salvation of her soul? Beverend 

. Abraham, mi^at I teach you Scripture ? Did not our Lord Christ 
pardon Mary ISI^gdalene, who lived in open whoredo|m? ,and did he 
not speak forgiveness to the poor adulterers who. hail committed a 
still greater crimen ? nay more, doth not St. Paul expressly say that 
the harlot Kfiihab wa» saved, Hebrews xi, ? item. St- ^^unes ji. savs 
|the sanae. :But where, have ye read tha,t any one >va^ sj^yed who 

, had wantonly -taken her own life and that of her father? "Where- 
fore^ fpr the lov^ of God, persuade your. child not t^ givje herself 
up, body and squI, to the devil, by her stubbornnesp, but to suffer 
J^erself to be saved; while it is yet time. You can abide with her, 
and pray away a,n the sias she m^y commit^ and likewise aid 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

Hov my daughter was at Tength saved hy t&e lielp of the all-merciful, yea, 

of the aif-mercrftd God. 

MBAi9wmiiE> hf YcsBOif of HLy* wibel^f^ wherewitk Sartair aganl 

teaspteA mi^ I hul liecoBie so weadi that I wais foreed t9 lean mjp 

baek against thet eonstabie Us bnees^ and expected' not tor Ifms 

tnnai till we sbouid; cone to the mountain ;. ior tlie laeA hope i 

had ttheriskael -wa» hdw g^ne^ smd) I sam HuA. my> innocent- lanfa 

was in the same pl^t* MoreoTer, the reverend MaxHaam b eg a n 

to iqpfaraid her^.sBi^g' that he, too^ now sa.w that all her oa^hs 

wise lies, aad tl»t flftie feedljr coti^. brew stooAifi^. Ksreupeay 

she mM w em d wHb. a smikv although, indeed^ fl^c^wsn aB)\f!^ite)a0 

a flheet, ^ Abs, revesend gx)(hfa:ther, do you tfam ifally believe 

tlaU' tlie weather' and the sl<>nn»iio hinges obe^^ ourLoffd.Giod2 

Are etomm^. then, so rare at this< aeasenii ef the year, thit none 

MMre thalbal fiend eaii eause them ? iKFay, I have nevet broken 

the IxqytuBial vow you onee made in: wy namey nor will X evet 

hfeak it, ae 1 hope that God will be meroifuL to< me isN my lart 

faour^ whick is aoW' at handv'* Bul> the r^verand Martiinae shook 

hia haad daubting^, and sadd, <^ The Svdl One nniaf have pro>* 

mised thee mHcfay seeing ihovt^ rematfiesf so stubborn eren nntd 

thy life's end, and blasphemest the Lord thy God ;,. bartt wait^ 

aiid thma wilt seeci kftrd with hovror that the deviL ' i» 4 liar, and 

Ifafr &thee of it ' " (St* John viii.). Whil^ he yet 8|»ak« this^ and 

moie of a. like kkid^we eaane to Uekentze, w^iem M the people^ 

both great and smalV rushed out of their doois^ also< Jacob 

Schwttrten bb wife^ who» aa we afterwarde heaid, had only been 

brought to bed the night befi^se, and bev g^oedman came ruaning 

after bev to fieteh her back, ia vun** She told, him he wasa. fool, 

and had been one for many a weary day, and that if she had to 

crawl up the mountain on. her baiip kneea^ she would go to see 

the parson's witch burnt ; that she had reckoned upon it for so 

kmg, and irhe dM not hi her go, she would give him a thmnp 

on the chi^, &c. 
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Thus did the ooarae aod feul-moiithed people riot around die 
cart wherein we sat, and as they knew not what had tefihUeOy 
they ran so near us that the wheel went over the &ot of a boy. 
Nevertheless they all crowded up again, more especially the 
lasses, and felt my daughter her clothes, and would even see her 
aho^ and stockings, and asked her how she felt. liem^ one fellow 
asked whether she would drink somewhat, with many more 
fooleries besides, tiU at last, when sev^al came and asked her for 
her garland and her golden ehain, she turned towards ma and 
smiled, saying, '< Father, I must begin to speak some Latin 
again, otherwise the folks will leave me no peace." But it was 
not wanted this tiate; for our gfuards^ with th» pitehfi>rks, had 
now reached the hindsiost, and, doubtless, toM them- what had 
hai^aened, as we presently heard a great shouting behind us, for 
the love of God to turn back before the witch did them a mis- 
chief; and as Jacob Schwarten his wife heeded it not, but still 
plagued my child to give her her apron to make a christening 
coat for her baby, for that it was pity to let it be burnt, her 
goodman gave* her such a thump on her back with a knotted 
stick which he had pulled out of the hedge, that she fell down 
with loud i^rieks; and when he went to help her up she pulled 
hhn down by his hair, and,- as reverend Martinus said, now ex- 
ecuted what Ae had threatened ; inasmuch as she struck him on 
the nose wiAh ber ^st with might and main, until the other people 
eame running up to them, and held her back. Meanwhile, 
however, the storm had almost passed over, and sank down to- 
ward the sea. 

And when we had gone through the little wood, we suddenly 
saw the Streckelbeig before us, covered with people, and the p3e 
and stako upon the top, upon the which the tall constable jumped 
up when he saw us coming, and beckoned with his cap with all 
his might* Thei^at my senses left me, and my sweet Iamb vms 
not much better ; for she bent to and fro like a reed, and stretch- 
ing her bound hands toward h^ven, she once more cried out : 

**' Bex tremendsB nnajestatis ! 
Qui saWmdos salvas gratia, 
Salva me, fons pietatis ! "* 

And, behold, scaroe had she spoken these words, when the sun 
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CMiiQootaiid formed a mnbow rigbi over the mountain most 
pfeawnt to behold ; and it is elear that this iwto a sign firom the 
meceifiil Grod, such as he often gives us^ but which we blind end 
unbelieving, men do not rigiitly mask. Neithai' did my child 
baod it ; for albeit she thought upon that first rainbow which 
abadowed forth our txoubles^ yet it seemed to her impossible that 
she eouM now be saved ^ wherefore she grew so faint, that she 
no longer heeded th& bfesaed sign of merey, and her head fell 
lorvattia (for «he could.' no longer lean it npoa me, seeing that I 
lay my length at the bottom of the cart), tUl her garland almost 
touebed my worthy gossip his knees^ Thereupon^ he bade the 
driver stop, for a mk>ment, and pulled out a small flask Med with 
wine, wiucb he always carries in his pocket when witches are to 
be burnt)* in ord^ to com&rt them thezewidi in their teiror. 
(lienQcforth, I myself wUl ever dp the like, for this fashion of 
my dear gossip pleaees' me weU.) He first poured some of this 
wioQ down my throaty and afterwards dowa vsy ehild'a; and we 
had scarce come to^ ourselves again, when a £^rful noise and 
tumult aldose among the people behind us, and they not only cried 
out in deadly fear, ''Tbe Sheriif is. come back! the Sheriff k 
coffie.agnin I" but 9S iimy could .neither run away foiWaids or 
backwards (being a&aidcf the ghost behind and of my chlM 
before them)t ^y ^^ on dther side, some rushing into the 
coppice, 4ind withers wading into the Achterwater up to* their 
necks, /l#i», as soon- as I}om. Gamerarius saw the ghost come 
out oi the OQppicQ with at grey hat and a grey feather, such as 
the Sheriff wore, riding on the grey charger, he crept under a 
budle of straw in the cftrt:. and JDom, (hnmtl cursed my child 
a^n, and bade the coachmen drive on aa madly as they could^ 
even should all the horsey die of it^ when the impudent conslable 
behind us called to him, ^' It is not the Shei^, but the young 
lord pf Kieqkerkeoi who will sivrely seek to save the witch c ehall 
I^ then, cut h(^ throat, with my 3word ?" At these fearful woida 
my child a^d I came to ourselves again^ and the fellow hud 
already lift up his naked sword to smite her^ seeing Dom. Con- 
sul had made him a sign with his hand, whwi my dear gossip, 

* Wluch so often happened at that time, that in nyany pariBhes of Ponie» 
finia rix or seven of these unhappy Momen were brought to the stake every 
7«ar. 
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who sBwirt^.pBlM.iir^duld with* ttU fab strengtk badi into Mb 
bp. (Maf God Tewaasd ham oiLt&t deLf of judgment, for I iwf«r 
earn) TfaeyiUain wvaldlmiw stabbeskberaB i^ie^li^jriii ]^ 

boabthe yonng' faxrd iras aiceady Ifaove, and seeing ^vint bt wB» 
alMwt' to do,. tfanHt* i^B^ bounpear^.whicb he b^ in his handy 
im betxreen the eenstabto'si riionldensy so thaC he fell hcadl^iig^ oir 
IhB eadh, anduhie ovni aurovc^ by'llte guidance of the most Tigfa;le-- 
ona G«d^ vtnt into h» fibs^oif one sidey and oii4 agaio «!• the 
ethflfn He kj there and be^ifed, but tb» jowmg lord heeded 
Mna not, hat said to my e^3d, *^ Sweet maid, God be pimiaed 
tiMt j<m>ae« safe-r'' Whe% hoiivie¥«', hesaw her bomtfd han^ 
he gnashed bistteetb^ and, ciifsngi bw judg«9t hef jumped o# his 
honeys and: cut the* rc^ whli hist ffwofd, wliieb< he held ia- hie 
right; hand^te^ her band iahis, and'saidy '^Alte, sweet raafd^ 
hoirlttwe 1 sorrowed feryou^r bat I ebnld- hoI^ save y<», a» 1 
myfietf aliw lay i»<ofaaiMi^ wfekh yea m»y 8e» from my loeice.'* 

Bnlim^ ehild eoukt anysweir* bin never a wovd, and fefl iat» a 
0wou«d agala §» joy; howb>eit^ sife scxm catae to henldif agaki, 
wa a iugy my deair'go68i;|l»allitt tmd a littk^ 'wiRe> by inm^ !BCeav«rhile 
thetdear ycMHig VHfd did m9 seme injuslnce, which, hewev^F, 1 
fiheelf l<MPgd«ret hin r :^r be ndledait me and eaMed me. an^ eid 
woflKin, wb9 ea«dd^ do naught sai^e weep' and' wad). Why- bad I 
not journeyed' afitev>tbie Swedish bing^, or* why bad I net gone^to 
Mallentfain^ myteif to>lblch Ms teetiaaeny, ajs^ I finewrigbt well 
what be' thought abewT wvtoberaft? (IM^ blessed* 6od, kew 
eaidd 1 d)a olberwiae than'b«flief« the judge, who« bad beeli' there ? 
©tfaeiia besidn did woaiew weald b«Mse don»tli9same«; and I never 
oiit# tboufltt of tiia ^edish^ biimg; and say, dear'ii»der, luam 
cmM I have joarHiafed:^a£[«r him^ and? Mt my own- ehiidf? &i« 
yeaof' ftdka ddf m>t thinii^ of these tiiinga, laiein^ titieff know act 
wtet a MbBP^ed^^y- 

MeaRwfai!^, However, 3ilm\. Cama^miug\,' bsrhi|^ heard tha^ h 
wan'the^yeengtiord, had agaiB orept out from beneath the straw, 
tl^m, B0m» €%m#ti^had> jaamped down frem* the coaeh md ma 
towmtli««B9) raiHagflrhimloadiy, and Bskifig*hwi by w4hat pewer 
afiffl^aatherity'he ae#ed ^km\ seein^that he hmseirbad here^ 
fbre denooneed the ungodly witch B But the young lord pointed 
l«Hh bis^ewoxd to^his pe^Is^ whanow came riding out of the 
eoppit^, about eighteen stronor, armed widi sabres^ pikes, and 
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miiaiBelsv affMhMilE^ ^^Ihm^mway aotbovify^ «iiirEwDuSd kH; yon 
ftei i^/on ^int buefc if l^ di^^ not kn^w* itmt ywn vmt^. but^a 
stupidafis^ WhMt didiyou hear any tesHiaoayi iom rmt a^umt' 
tlii» virlMMnift niButoi? y0iu He/in; your throat ifiyemimjffom 
dkL" Juid aft' itl^m. Gemttl stood atifl stmdghtway fciraiK>m 
hifloae&fytha yoHag- t^rd;^ to tibus* afitcniaittiieiit o£ aHy related aa 
foUo«9:'-^Th8t M montas he^^hcaird of^ the «irfwnlun0<whick.hai 
befiJlen nia aad mychild, ha ordentd hb<harae to- b^ sadtilsd 
fu r iiiwi thyia older to.dde to I^idglit to hcaFidteasaito onr nu)- 
octtCffc: this, howaver, hiaald fhlbar wodldf noirise smSkr^ thiakf 
mgiiimiiham aidbility inouldi receKve^ ^lamii k oaBia-tobajhiKHHtt 
thMd hi»s09i had'Co»rers«d witkareputod wttohiby.aigk&'Wiiha 
Siaeolttekrg. Hehad caaacd himtfaofefam, as^prayers aadrthrcato 
(of nohtivmif^ioi b«t baundhaad and iant, aod «iMkfioed(iit^tha 
>i|iJaeep^'wb€Siatitt.<fo^ikat.aii^ old scavaaib hadMwiebai hin^ 
wha rcteedf^ lait hha escape^ aot^tMaadiag ha ■ gfifesed him 
att^F flum of moaap^; ivherat^oft he>;feU uitoithB* ^»«teaft»anigiiish 
a«dr>desfHar al tha thought rthat innoaant blood ymiM bai^adixiA 
hiaaeoovat; biitthatitthedkt%hteaua@od had ^aaiamly spared 
him lh»'80]Brow;v£»rhiafitiher had- ftiUeii siak fyma. ^taiatiaB^ 
wd ktf a4Kd/an»tU»i<tiiBa^ aad- It si^^ happniaed. that ihk rvm$ 
abottii prayei) tipne^ th« hiaifesiiuMr, m ahea^ag at a adld 
hi the maMt, had^by.ohanae) sareftywaaiided^ Ids ^li^'s 
fana i i i iiff dogv<i&>]fedr«Pa«iai% whiah^ hadr-or^ haiKling< ta hia 
Jbrhnr^^/hadsMe, aod had diedthena; ^idienBupoAithaaiiS ma&,.U'ha 
.meak^ 'Vtm sa atifwai>that ha ivoapfest&tly aeuad iidthi<a« fit 
f)Mraiapi.thaghoM.toai^ Har^upatt.hia pe^k relsased hisOy 
aad •«ftn<^ be* had eiaaod. hia; fiither^s^apca andprayad soh^' Ooa 
Falhec^' oaan hiB»y hastiialghtwayr setaiftt mjjLh aU. the.peojla ha 
oaaldted uf Hie^caade, ia Qadas> to sa^ai tha ianaeeat naidta* 
For ha toatiifiedl h^ia binuetf be&re aJI, on thawa^d abd booMia 
of a knighl, nay, more^ by his hopairoTfialYatiaa^ thsAiha hhttielf 
«aa tfaat^evttaiUeb had appaaead to tht niaidan4ai tfaaiaaaateia 
m t h a tahwf n af a halyy giapt ;i, to hmr iag^haard %x0<a«Haaa yeynt 
thai aba. aifh-tisMftweaifti tldiihar,.ha graatly; desired to haov-what 
shadiAtfaflfle^aad tftetfroas fiw oT hiahairdliUharvhc^dbgaia^d 
hBHfllf ibia'w(di^6hiii,JD that aane- ndght' hnaw bWy aad«.ha 
had sitoaadf qMt twomaghtet thare, viifaea>Qn.tha tidrd tbei laaidta 
naif ^ <sidjh»4hda»aBaiAqfrd% ftff.aaBJwpiaiiuIha BiaaH^iaK a^ 
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that she did not call upon Satan, but recited a Latin carmen alood 
to herself. This he would have testified at Pudgla, but, from the 
cause aforesaid, he had not been able : moreover, his &tfaer bad 
laid his cousin, Glaus von Nienkerken, who was there on a visit, 
in his bed, and made him bear false witness ; for as Dfnh, Consui 
had not seen him (I mean the young lord) for many a long* year, 
seeing he had studied in fo^ign parts, his father thouglit that he 
might easily be deceived, which accordingly happened. 

When the worthy young lord had stated this* before Dom, 
Consul and all the people, which ilocked together on hearing 
that the young lord was no ghost, I felt as though a mill-stone 
had been taken off my heart ; and seeing that the people (who 
had already pulled the constable from under the cart, and 
crowded round him, like a swarm of bees) cried to me tfant he 
was dying, but desired first to confess somewhat to me, I jumped 
from the cart as lightly as a young bachelor, and called to Dom, 
Consul and the young lord to go with me, seeing that I could 
easily guess what he had on his mind. He sat upon a stone, 
and the blood gushed from his side like a fountain (now that 
they had drawn out the sword) ; he whimpered on seeing me, 
and said that he had in truth hearkened behind the door to all 
that old Lizzie had confessed to me, namely, that she herself, 
together with the Sheriff, had worked all the witchcraft on man 
and beast, to frighten my poor child, and force her to play the 
wanton. That he had hidden this, seeing that the Sheriff had 
promised him a great reward for so doing ; but that he would 
now confess it freely, since God had brought my child her 
innocence to light. Wherefore he besought my child and myself 
to forgive him* And when I>(ym, Consul shook his head, and 
asked whether he would live and die on the truth of this con- 
fession, he answered, " Yes !" and straightway fell on his side to 
the earth and gave up the ghost. 

Meanwhile time hung heavy with the people on the mountain, 
who had come from Coserow, from Zitze, from Gnitze, &c., to 
see my child burnt, and they all came running down the hill in 
long rows like geese, one after the other, to see what had hap- 
pened. And among them was my ploughman, Glaus Neels. 
When the worthy fellow saw and heard what had befallen us, 
he began to " -^ for joy ; and straightway he too told 



what he had heard the SherijOT say to old Liable in the garden^ 
and how he had promised her a pig in the room, of her own little 
pigV which she had herself bewitched to death in order to, 
bring my child into evil repute. Summa : All that I have noted 
above, and which till datum he had kept to himself for fear of 
the question. Hereat all the people marvelled, and greatly be- 
wailed her misfortunes ; and many came, among them old Paasch> 
and would have kissed my daughter her hands and feet, as also 
mine.own« and praised us now a& much as they had before reviled 
us. But thus it ever is with the people. Wherefore my departed 
father used to say : 

" The people's hate is death, 
Their love, a passing breath V* 

Mv dear gossip ceased not from fondling my child, holding her 
in hs lap, and weeping over her like a father (for I could not 
have wept more myself than he wept). Howbeit she herself wept 
not, but bagged the young lord to send one of his horsemen to 
her fiiithfiil old maid-servant at Pudgla, to tell her what had 
befallen us, which he straightway did to please her. But the 
worshipful court (for Dom. Camerarius and the scriba had now 
plucked up a heart, and had come down from the coach) was not 
yet satisfied, and Dom. Consul began to tell the young lord 
about the bewitched bridge, which none other save my daughter 
could have bewitched. Hereto the young lord gave answer that 
this was indeed a strange thing, inasmuch as his own horse had 
aim) broken a leg thereon, whereupon he had taken the Sheriff 
his horse, which he saw tied up at the mill ; but he did not think 
that this could be laid to the charge of the maiden, but that it 
came about by natural means, as he had half discovered already, 
although he had not had time to search the matter thoroughly. 
Wherefore he besought the worshipful court and all the people, 
together with my child herself, to return back thither, where, 
with God's help, he would clear her from this suspicion also, 
and prove her perfect innocence before them all. 

Thereunto the worshipful court agreed ; and the young lord, 
liaving given the Sheriff his grey charger to my ploughman to 
carry the corpse, which had been laid across the horse's neck, 
to Coserow, the young lord got into the cart by us, but did not 
wat himself beside my child, but backward by my dear gossip : 
moreover^ he bade one of his own people drive us instead of 
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4ili« laM aeoaekiiMD, And tftudwe timied'lNtdc in Qod fals rittme. 
^CkuftOi BetK&nitis,'Vfhif>^ 'with tke chiMrte, 'had Tim in antong tire 
^et«fae» t)y ih« wjoAb (my dnAinct ;6W(j» >wouM ^i&t jbv« dote 
00, he had more oourage), went on bdEbte.^again vith tke ^ronnig 
Mte, kiid iyr ttomiftand of Ud Tev^»re«ee tfid ■lastin' led ike 
A<ttbro6i&ii jil$ Z^etfrn, <dii«h deefdy moved tn all, aioi^ ^sfc- 
dally my <>Iiiid, inMMAUch that her iiook -vn^ w^led with iter 
««ai«, aad Mfhei at length ^aiid it d(»mi and nM, a;t ihe d&aie time 
giving* h<er hand to'tiie younglord, -<< How ea& I thaftk O'od akid 
yoa for that which you have dohe-fsn* me ^iiday ?'^ Whe^upon 
the young lotd answered, ^f^t^g, '' I ^^"^^ greater caiiise to ihkttk 
God than yourself, sweet tisaid, eeeSng'thkt yoti hsLt^ suffered in 
your dungeon unjuertly, 'but Ijustly, IdasMtieh as by my th6nght- 
lessness i brmight thw misefry upo6 you. ' Believe me ihai this 
monAtrg^when, {niiiy'doiijon4:e^, I 'first 'hterd the soUhd^ tire 
dead-bdl, I thought to have (lied ; aUd wlren' it'toflied fbr the 
third time, I 'should have gon^ distraught in uiy gprt^, had not 
the Almighty God at that momefit taki^n iht )Mh of my strange 
fkther^ BO that your ianooeiit lift should benwivedTby'me. ^Wliere- 
foi« I h&ve vowed a hew tower, 4hd^ whAtsoe^er bfeaiidfe itiajr be liewl- 
fiil, to the blessed house of God * fok* naught more Wttei' could 
have beMlea me on 'earth <lian yoxih detith, srweet maid, and 
ittraght m6iie sweet than ^ur life !" 

But at Ihese -words my cttild Only H^t and si^cfl ; tod M^n 
he looked On her, ^e east ^ovhi her eyes and ti^^mblki; so that 
I dtmightway perceived* that my borrows Were n^ y**^come to an 
end, hit that aAolher barrel of tears was jAst tapped for me, and m 
indeed it Wa». Mbreover, the-^«s Of 'a Custos\, having Unfehed the 
Te Z>»«»i bfefore'we W6(re dome to the bridge, irtlialghtvray struck 
TUp' Ifce nejft fellowing hymn, wldeh *w&s' a Hmeral 6n^, bc^nning, 
''^The body -let* us uow itotefr/' (God be praised 'th« no harm 
Ifas come 6^' it tlSi'^cUmii.) My beloved goBsip tafed him 'not n 
little, and threatened' him that fbr His trtupidity he shouM not get 
the money ibr the i^ho^ whidi he 'had promised hhn out of 
the Ohim^-klue^. 'But my child comforted liim, and promised 
him a pair of shoes at Tier own -char^, seeing that peMvehture 
a' fbn^ral-'hymn was 'better fbr her than a sdng of gladness. 

And when thfe vexed the yotmg lord, and he said, "TTow now, 
sweet maid, you know not how enough to thank God iud me fbr 
your rescue, and yet yon ?" She answered, smiling 



eadljp that bI^ bad -oii>y ^apoken .tbtw i:o>cof«tfoxi ifae poor CmsiM. 
But J. fi^Taigbtway asw liwit obe \«a8 .in ^mtnest, for Ahat ahe felt 
that aiUiougib she ted eae^fteA one £i», isbe ftlready^mxmed in 

MesuiwkUe we wereoome to tlie bffHlge.AgadQ, andiJI'the £oilfai 
stood still, and gazed open-mouthed, wheea t^ young lord j«utt^)ed 
down firom the cart, and after Ktahbing his bosse, wbich still lay 
kickimg on the bridge, we^t on his knees^and feU here ai^d th^re, 
with hifi baxxL At length he called to the worshipful couft 
io draw near, fpr that he bad found out the witchcraft. . fiut 
none save J)am^ Consul and a iew .fellows ontef 4he (nx)wd» 
aniojig whom was x)ld faai^, woiild fellow .him; i<«a», my dear 
gossip and myself, and the .young lord, show^ us a Jtumpof 
taUow about the si^e of a Jarge walnut, whieh Ja^ 4>n the ground, 
and wherewith ike wJiole bridge had been »neai«d) so itbat .U 
looked quite white, but which all <the folks in.th^r &%bt had 
taken for dour out of the miU^ item^ with some other %^a^m0y 
ivbich stunk Uke fitchQpk's dung, but what it was we could mi 
find out. Spon after a fisUoiw found another bit of talkm, .and 
shewed it to the people; whisreupon I^riedy ^^AbaJ none haib 
done this but that u^godl^ miller's onao, in revenge - for the 
stripes which the Sheri^ ,gave jbim foar reviling my i^ehild.'^ 
Whereupon I told what he donfb Mid Dimi. Con^fYfifi itis^ 
had heai^ t^ieisof^ st^ijghtway fent for the mUler. . . 

He, however, did as though ,he knew nwi^t of the xnatteiv 
and only said that, hi^Atan had left*h»seiivioe about an •bfMur4iga. 
But a young lass, the miller's, majdrservaftt, Mid. that tkiii v«ry 
Aomiifg, before, day-breaky when sha bad gotiq;> to .let out the 
cattle^ she had seen the .man, scouriag. the bcidge« But tJuU she 
had given it. noiur^ber heed,taiiijd h^A ^m^to 4lwp foriaAOtb^ 
hour; and she ..pretended to kno^r.^MP^nW)!'^ than the miller 
whither -thf x^^^l was ^gaa^ When the ywmg lQid>had heaid 
this n^w#y he gpt Aip into i|l|e .cart, and began to.add«eas th^ 
people^ 4^iqg iq jP9i»uad^ them UP longer to beUei^ in witaheraft^ 
nowtb^t tb^ bad'fieen witat it really vws« When InhMvd 4hisi 
I w^ horxar-skiok^o (fi^ was Uui rj^^) in- my.i90Qfieisn(9e^ as a 
priest, ai^l X^t upon tbe^ cffictnwjbeeli and* whispered into hia mxt 
br God his sa^ tp leave .this iMteri4ii smog that if <tfaeipeople 
no longer feared the devil, Aeither iKOMld* t^ey.&ar(Our.tiaid Gad.* 

* May^ta proifoaiid Inilh. . . 
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The dear young lord forthwith did as I would have him, and 
only asked the people whether they now held my child to be 
perfectly innocent ? and when they had answered, yes ! he b^;ged 
them to go quietly home, and to thank God that he had saved in* 
tiocent blood. That he, too, would now return home, and tbat 
he hoped that none would molest me and my chUd if he let us 
return to Coserow alone. Hereupon he turned hastily towards 
her, took her hand and s^id : '< Farewell, sweet maid, I tmst 
that I shall soon clear your honour before the world, but do yoa 
thank God therefore, not me.'^ He then did the like to me and 
to my dear gossip, whereupon he jumped down from, the cart, 
and went and sat beside D(ym, Consul in his coach. Tlie latt^ 
also spake a few words to the people, and likewise begged my 
child and me to forgive him (and I must say it to his honour, that 
the tears ran down his cheeks the while), but he was so hurried 
by the young lord that he brake short his discourse, and they 
drove off over the little bridge, without so much as looking back. 
Only Dom, Consul looked round once, and called out to me, that 
in his hurry he had forgotten to tell the executionet that no one 
was to be burned to-day : I was therefore to send the church- 
warden of Uekeritze up the mountain, to say so in his name ; 
the which I did. And the blood -hound was still on the moun- 
tain, albeit he had long since heard wliat had befallen ; and when 
the bailiff gave him the orders of the worshipful court, he began 
to curse so fearfully that it might have awakened the dead: 
moreover he plucked off his cap, and trampled it under foot, so 
that any one might have guessed what he felt. 

But to return to ourselves, my child sat as still and as white 
as a pillar of salt, afler the young lord had left her so suddenly 
and so unawares, but she was somewhat comforted when the old 
maid-servant came running with her coats tucked up to her 
knees, and carrying her shoes and stockings in her hand. We 
heard her a&r off, as the mill had stopped, blubbering for joy, 
and she fell at least three times on the bridge, but at last she gut 
over safe, and kissed now mine and now my child her hands and 
feet ; begging us only not to turn h^ away, but to keep her until 
her life's end ; the which we promised to do. She had to climb up 
behind where the impudent constable had sat, seeing that my dear 
gossip would •»'"♦ i««*»«^ xae until I should be back in mine own 
manse. A ^ds servant had got up bdiind 
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the«aoelk,o]id Ptoseh drove us home, and ail the ^Iks who had 
waited till datum^ ran beside the cart, praicpi^ and pitying as 
miushaB they had before jcomed and reviled us. Scarce, however) 
had we pateed through Uekeritsse, when we again heard cries of 
'^ Heitt eomes the young lord, here comes the yomig lord V* sa 
that wbj child stalrted up for joy, and became as red as a rose^ 
but aeme of the folks ran into the buckwheat, by the road, agaia, 
tb^nViftgr It was • another ghost. It was^ howler, in truth, the*' 
young losd who galloped up om a blaok honse^ calUog out as he 
draw .near us^ ^^ J!^otwifiistand&ng the haste I am in, sweet maid^ 
I must vetum and gire- y^HJH safer oQuduot' hcHpae, eedng. tha^ Ji 
bawe joat'heasd that the fdthy people reriled* you. by the wayf 
ai»d I know na^ whether you are yet safe.'' Hereupon he urged 
old fluadi to mend hm pa<») and as his kicking and trampling did 
tMOt eren make the horses trot, the young lord struck the saddle 
hone firom time to time with the fiat of his sword^ so that we 
soon reached the vills^ and the manse. Howbeit, when I 
pMyed him to dismount awhile, he wpuld not, but excused him-i 
mkC, saying* that he must still ride through Uxedom to Anclam^ 
bat- ciarged old Paaseh, who was our bailiff^ to watch over my 
child as the apple of his eye, and- should anything unumial happen^ 
he ma straightway to inform tfao town clerk at Pudgia or Dam. 
04msul at Uzedom thereof, and when Paasoh bad promised to do 
Ikm, he waived his hand to us, and galloped off as ftst as he 
could. 

But before he got round the comer by Page! his house, he 
turned back for the third time : and when we wondered thereat 
he said we moat forgive him, seeing his thoughts wandered 
to^dsy. 

Ttet I had formerly told bun that I still had my patent of 
nobility) the which he begged me to lend him for a tama Here« 
vpon I aanvered that I must first sedk for it, and that he had 
bat ditoMimt the while. But he would not, and again excuaed 
ymaelf, aayiog he had no time. He therefore stayed without 
the door, imtil I brought him the patent, whereupon he thanked 
meaad aajdt ''Do not wonder hereat, you will soon see what my 
pur pwe ia." Whereupon he struck his spurs into his horse's 
ddesy and did not ccmie back again. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Of our next greal sorrow, and final joy. 

ANi^now migkt we fawe been^at vest, and l««etknkai G«iL ob 
onr knees by cfiay and night. For, besidvsiiMEeiMijrflKviffg na 
out of ao^ gveat tribukdon^ he t»nad Htm* hearta of my be^ 
loved flock, so that they ksMvr aat how to da eDaagh fbar us. 
Every dhy they bvought ua fishy meaty eiggs, Ma magw y and viint* 
seeder besides they could g^e me^ and whieh i have ainae toe*- 
gotten. Moveover^ they, every ona of tibeB^eana&taicfainAtte 
nextS^mdiEiy, great and sanli (eaoept gooduM KMeBa'cf ZenpiBt^ 
who had jiist got a boy, and stffl kept her bed)^ and i preadieii 
a thakiksgiviBg sermon on Jab v. 17, 18, and 19 verse%. ^Behold,. 
happy is the man whom Grod coneefelh ;i tdbnefore tefiiae mot 
thoci the chastening of the Ahnighty r Jbv he maketh aare,. and. 
Mkidieth up ; and his handle make whole. He shaH deliver thee 
in sb? trooblesy yea, in seven there sfaaO no enl tonch theaJ* 
And during my sermon I waaoft-timea fbroed te stop by seasoB 
of all the weepnig, and to let them: blow their nosea. Ami 
I might truly have compared' myself to Job, after that the Lord 
had mercifully released him from his troubles, had it not been 
Ibr my child, who prepared much ftesh g^ef Ibr me. 

She had wept when the young levd would not disBMmnt, and 
now that he came not again, she grew move uaaai^ ftem di^ to 
day. She sat and read first the Bible, then the hymnrbo<^ 
iiemj the hiistory of Dido in Vwrgiliug, or she climBed vp i£t» 
mountain to ftteh flowers (l&ewise socighft allir tike vein of 
amber there, but fbund it not, which shows Ihe eaaasng and 
maMoe of Sataa)» I saw this fi^r a while with many aigha, bnl; 
spake not a word (inr, dear reader, what could I BOJfiy nntil it 
grew worse and woiae; and aa she now leaited Iwr eanmma 
more than ever both at home and abroad, I feared lest the people 
should i^;ain repute her a witeh, and one day I followed her up 
the mountain. Well-^-^y, she sat on the pile wind stiU stood 
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there, but with her fece turned towajrdg the sea, recitmg the 
VemtM where Dido* mounts the fttneral pile in order to stab 
herself ibr love of JEneai^ 

" At trepida et coBpti^ inmiaiiitms efifera Dido^ 
Sangmiieam Tolvess aciem, macalisqae trementes 
Interflm senas, et pallida morte fiitnrft 
Intedoca oxnatts irrumpit linum et altos 
eanscenditfaribi»darogp8 . . . "• 

When I saw this| and heard how things really stood wilh Iier^ 
I was. affirightod be^jtoiid measure, and cried^ ^^ Itfary, my ehildy 
wfaal art thou doing?" She started when she heard my yoiceji 
but saA still OB. the lale, and answered, as she oovered her fiuMi 
with bear apron, ^^ Father, I am burning my heart." I drew neac 
tober and puUed the aprou from her lace, saying,,^^ Wiltrthou th^ 
agaia kill me with grief?" whereupon, she covered her &ce with 
her baods^ and moaned^ '^Aks, ftther, wherefore was I wA 
buxned here? My tcmnent would then have endured but for a 
momfflUi hut now it will last as long as I live I" I still did as 
thougbl had seen naught, and said, ^' Wherefore^ dear child, dost 
thou suffer snob tcnrment ?" whereupon she answered, ^^ I have 
kuig been ashamed to tell you ;. for the young lord^ the young 
lord, my fitther, do I suffer this tonn^ I He no longer thinks 
of me ; and albeit he sieved my life he scorns me, or he would 
waxefy h^ve dismounted and come in awhile ; but we are of &c 
too low d^p:oe for him!" Herevqpon I indeed began to eom* 
fort her and to persu^e her tp think no more of the young lord,. 
but the more I comforted her tho worse she grew. Nevertheless 
I saw thpit she did yet in secret cherish a strong^ hope by resson 
of the patent of nobUily which he had made me give him. I 
would not take this hope from her, seeing that I Mt the same 
myseU^ and to comfort her I flattered her hopes,, whereupon she 
was more quiet for some days, and did not go up the mountain, 

* Bat fbrioos Dido, with dark thoughts inYolv'd, 
Shook at the mighty mischief she reao Wd. 
With llTid spots diBtasgidsh'd was her ihee, 
Bed were her rolling eves, and discompoa'd her pace; 
Ghastly she gazed, with pun she drew her breath, 
And nature saiver^d at approaching death. 
Then swiftly to the fiual place she pasi^d. 
And monnta the (hneral pile with mriooa haste. 

Drtden's VwiiL 

u 2 
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the which I had forbidden her. MoieoTer, she began again 
to teach little Paasch, her god-daughter, out of whom, by the help 
of the all-righteous Grod, Satan was now altogether departed. 
But she still pined, and was as white as a sheet ; and when soon 
after a report came that none in the castle at Mellenthin knew 
what was become of the young lord, and that they thought he 
had been killed, her grief became so great that I had to send my 
ploughman on horseback to Mellenthin to gain tidings of him. 
And she looked at least twenty times out of the door and over 
the paling to watch for his return ; and when she saw him com- 
ing she ran out to meet him as &r as the corner by Pagels. But, 
blciBsed God ! he brought us even worse news than we had heard 
before, saying, that the people at the cajstle had told him that 
their young master had ridden away the self^-same day whereon 
he had rescued the maid^i. That he had, indeed, returned after 
three days to his Other's funeral, but had straightway ridden off 
again, and that for five weeks they had heard nothing further of 
him, and knew not whither he was gone, but supposed that some 
wicked ruffians had killed him. 

And now my grief was greater than ever it had been before ; 
so patient and resigned to the will of God as my child had shown 
herself heretofore, and no mart3rr could have met her last hour 
stronger in God and Christ, so impatient and despairing was she 
now. She gave up all hope, and took it into her head that in 
these heavy times of war the young lord had been killed by rob- 
bers. Nought availed with her, not even prayer, for when I 
called upon God with her, on my knees, she straightway began 
so g^evously to bewail that the Lord had cast her off, and that 
she was condemned to nought save misfortunes in this world ; 
that it pierced through my heart like a knife, and my thoughts for- 
sook me at her words. <She lay also at night, and ''' like a crane 
or a swallow so did she chatter ; she did mourn- like a dove ; her 
eyes did &il with looking upward,"* because no sleep came upon 
her eye-lids. I called to her ftom' my bed, ^^ Dear chUd, wih 
thou then never cease? sleep, I pray thee 1" and she answered 
and said, '< Do you sleep, dearest &ther ; I cannot sleep until 
I sleep the sleep of death. Alas, my fiither ; that I was not 
burned !" But how could I sleep when she could not ? I, indeed, 

* Isa. zzxviii. 14* 
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said, each moniingy that I had slept awhile, in order to content 
her ; but it was not so ; but, like David, '^ all the night made I 
my bed to swim ; I watered my couch with my tears/'* More- 
over I again fell into heavy unbelief, so that I neither could nor 
would pray. Nevertheless the Lord ^^ did not deal with me 
after my sins, nor reward me according to mine iniquities. For 
as the heaven is high above the earth, so great was his mercy 
toward" me, miserable sinner If 

For mark what happened on the very next Saturday! Be- 
hold, our old maid-servant came running in at the door quite out 
of breath, saying that a horseman was coming ov^ the Master's 
Mount, with a tall plume waving on his hat ; aad that she be- 
lieved it was the young lord. When my child, who sat upon the 
bench combing her hair, heard this, she gave a shriek of joy, 
which would have moved a stone und^ the earth, and straight- 
way ran out of the room to look over the paling. She presently 
oame running in again, fell upon my neck, and cried without 
ceasing, *^ The young lord I the young lord I" whereupon she 
would have run out to meet him, but I forbade her, saying she 
had better first bind up her hair' which she then remembered, and 
laughing, weeping, and praying, all at once, she bound up her long 
hair. And now the young lord came galloping round the comer, 
attired in a gpreen velvet douUet with red silk sleeves, and a gray 
bat with a heron's leather therdn ; summa^ gsalj dressed as be<» 
seeoos a wooer. And when we now ran out at the door, he called 
aloud to my child in the Latin, from afar off, " Quomodo sttU 
dulcistima virgo I" Whereupon she gave answer, saying, ^^ bene^ 
U atpecto." He then sprang smiling off his horse and gave it 
into the charge of my ploughman, who meanwhile had come up 
together with the maid ; but he was affrighted when he saw 
By child so pale, and taking her hand epeke in the vulgar 
tongue, "My God! what is it ailsyou, sweet maid? you look 
moie pale than when about to go to the stake." Whereupon she 
aoBwered, " I have been at the stake daily since you left us, good 
my lord, without coming into our house, or so much as send- 
ing US tidings of whither you were gone." 

Thia pleased him wdl, and he said, ^^ Let us first of all go into 
the chamber, and you shall hear all." And when he had wiped the 
• P». vl 6. t P«- ciii- 10, 11. 
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tntml tnmk has bni«r,aBd nt down on the bendi beademj child, 
he ^ake as fQUowB:*-^^ThaA he had stiaightirejr promioed het 
that he would oleiur her honour before the whole world, and the 
telf-Mine day whereon he left ns he made the watMpbl ooovt 
dxaw up an anthentie reooNl of all that had taken place, ukote 
etpedally the oonftnion of the impudent oonstahle^ tfeat, thnt 
of my plou^^iboy, Glaus Keels; whoiewith he fode ifasougfaost 
the same night, as he had promised, lo Aaclam, mid nest day to 
Stettin, to our gracious sovereign Duke Bogislaw: who marvelled 
greatfy when he heard of the wickedness of his fihedlT, and of 
tliat \ddch he had done to my didld: moreover, be asked wliether 
she were the pastor^s daughter who once upon a time had fimiid 
the signet-ring of his Princely Highness Philippus Julins of most 
Chriitiaamittnoryinthecastle-gaidenatWolgast? afedashtedid 
not know thereof the Duke adced, wheUier she knew Latin ? 
And he, the young lord, answered yes^ that she ksMw the Ladn 
better than he did huBs^. His Princely Highness mid, '< Then, 
indeed, it must be the same," and straightway he put ga his qpao- 
tacles, and read the acta himself. Hereupon, and after Mb 
Trinodf Highness had read the reeord «f the woieidpliil «Dort, 
shaking his head the while, the young lord humbly beaought Ms 
Princely Highness to give him aa amemde hotiarahk for my 
child, t^sm, lUeras oommeHdtUvHiu for himself to our moat gra- 
cious Bmperor at Vienna, to beg for a renewal of my patent of 
nobility, seeing that he was detemined to marry none ether 
maiden than my dau^ter so long as he lived. 

When my child heard due, she gave a cry of joy, mid foil back 
in a swound with her head againet the walL But tiie young 
lord caught her in his arms, ami gave her three kisses (which I 
could not tiien deny him, seeing, as I did with joy, how matters 
went), and when si»e came to herself again, he asked her,wheAer 
she would not have him, seeing that she had given sucAi a ay at 
his words ? Whereupon she said, ^< Whether I will not have 
you, my lord ! Alas I I love you as deady as my Gkid and my 
Saviour I You first saved n^ lifo, and now yon have snatrked 
my heart from the stake whoreon, without yon, it woald have * 
burned all the days of my lifo T Hereupon I wept for joy, when 
he drew her into his lap, and she dasped his neck wiUi her little 
hands* 
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Tfaiqr Hum sat ttnd tofyad a wliiky till tiu yoimg kfid again 
^ptireeivad rme^ emd said, ^ Wlnt mf jtm tkeveto ; 1 tnut it is 
filao your inQ, ififFaend AbniiaBi?" Now, dear Bender, mteK 
eould I ny, save my bcarty good-idiU? aaeiD^ that I 'w^ilt tSt 
luy joy, as dad any child, and I a imwe w d , hmr flhafiild it not te 
aj win, aaei^g that it was ihe will of God? But whether ttie 
vortfay, (good jpouag kml had likewise tcoasiderad ftlwt lie wooU 
fliam ys noble Darae if he to(^ to w^ my child, who had been hafak 
aad JBimta a witch, and had be^i well nigh :be«ffid to the staha^ 

Hereopoii he said^ By He mcaas; for tiiat he had long since 
prevented tkis, aod he pvooaeded to tell as ftiow jie bid "done it, 
«amely» his Fzincety Highnefw had j^mised him to make tieady 
ail the scripta which he required, within four days, when lie 
hoped to be back i&am his fithef^e burial. He ttoefcae Jiode 
atauightway baek to Jf tilentiiiiii aad after paying ithe last honour 
to Ay l(»d lus&ther, he peeseatiy set fortibi on ibis way again, and 
£>ond tiiat his Princely Highness had k€pt his word ii[]Banwhii& 
With th«|e seripkt he rode to Yienn% and aJbeit he met with 
many pains, trouUes, and dangero by.tiie way (whieh he weidd 
relate to us at some other time), he nerev^kes reaebed the oky 
aaftly. There he by chance met witii a Jesuit wkh wAom he kad 
oooe upona time had his ioeammtiim iof a Ijswdays at Pmgun, 
wkilehe was yet a •AftM^tencs^ and this man havkig heard Ids fans^ 
jieas, bade him be of good eheer, seeiaig that hjs liaperial Hi^jesty 
Blood ecMtely in need of rnxmej in the^e hani times ^ war, and tiiat 
he, the Jesuit, would maaage it aU &r him. This he really did^ 
and his Imperial MMJmfy not only renewed my patent of noUity, 
but liiBewise eenfinned Ae amende AmmarmUe to my ofaiidgxantod 
by }ym Prineely Highness the Duke^ eo thai he m^t new 
majntwin the honeixrof his betrothed Mde against all te wotM, 
ne also hereafter that of .his wife. 

Heraqpon he drew ibrth the oolofiiom his beeom and put them 
Into m^ hand, sayings ^ And now,-rerei«iid Abraham, yen must 
alsodo me a pleasure, to wit, to-monow morning, when I hope to 
go with my betrotiied bride to the Lord's table, ye« must publish 
the banns between me and yoisr daughter, and on the day after 
you must many u& Do not say nay thereto, ibr my pastor the 
reverend Philippus says that this no uncommon eustom among 
the nobles in Pomerania, and I have already given notioe of the 
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wedding for Monday at mine own castle, whither we will then 
go, and where I purpose to bed my bride." I should have found 
much to say against this request, more especially that in honour 
of the holy Trinity he should suffer himself to be caUed three 
times in church according to custom, and that he should delay 
awhile the espousals ; but when I perceived that my child would 
gladly have the marriage held right soon, for she sighed and grew 
red as scarlet, I had not the heart to refuse them, but promised all 
they asked. Whereupon I exhorted them both to prayer, and 
when I had laid my hands upon their heads, I thanked the Lord 
more deeply than I had ever yet thanked him^ bo that at -last I 
could no longer speak for tears, seeing that they drowned my 
voice. 

Meanwhile the young lord his coach had driven up to tiie 
door, filled with chests and coffers : and he said, ^' Now, sweet 
maid, you shall see what I have brought you," and he bade them 
bring all the things into the room. Dear reader, what fine 
things were there, such as I had never seen in all la^ life !' all 
that women can use was there, especially of clothes, to wit, 
boddices, plaited gowns, long robes, some of them bordered with 
fur, veils, aprons, iiemy the bridal shift with gold fiinges, whereon 
the merry lord had laid some six or seven bunches of myrtle to 
make herself a wreath withal. Itemf there was no end to the 
rings, neck-chains, ear-drops, &c., the which I have in part for- 
gotten. Neither did the young lord leave me without a gift^ 
seeing he had brought me a new surplice (the enemy, had 
robbed me of my old one), also doublets, hosen, and shoes, 
summa^ whatsoever appertains to a man's attire; wherefore I 
secretly besought the Lord not to punish us again in his sore 
displeasure for such pomps and vanities. When my child beheld 
all these things she was grieved that she could bestow upon him 
nought save her heart alone, and the chain of the Swedish king, 
the which she hung round his neck, and begged him, weeping 
the while, to tak^.it as a bridal gift. This he at loigth promised 
to do, and likewise to carry it with him into the gmve : but that 
my child must first wear it at her wedding, as well as the blue 
silken gown, for that this and no other should be her bridal dressi 
and this he made her promise to do. 

AihI iiAw A meny chance befel with the old maid, the which 
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I will here note. For when the fkithful old soul had heard what 
had taken place, she was beside herself for joy, danced and clapped 
her hands, and at last said to my child, " Now to be sure you 
will not weep when the young* lord is to lie in your bed," whereat 
my child blushed scarlet for shame, and ran out of the room ; 
and when the young lord would know what she meant therewith 
she told him that he had already once slept in my child her bed 
when he came jBfom Giitzkow with me, whereupon he bantered 
her all the evening' after that she was come back £^in. More* 
over, he promised the maid that as she had once made my child 
her bed fer him, she should make it again, and that on the day 
after to-mofrow, she and the ploughman too should go with us 
to Mellenthin, so that masters and servants should all rejoice 
together after such great distress. 

And seemg that the dear young lord would stop the night 
under my roof, I made him lie in the small closet together with me 
(lor I could not know what might happen). He soon slept like 
a top, but«o sleep came into my eyes, for very joy, and I prayed 
the livelong blessed night, or thought over my sermon* Only 
near morning I dosed a little ; and when I rose the young lord 
already sat in the next room with my child, who wore the black 
silken gown which he had brought her, and, strange to say, she 
looked fresher than even whoi the Swedish king came, so that I 
never in all my life saw her look fresher or fidrer. Item^ the 
yoong lord wore his black doublet, and picked out for her the 
best l|its of myrtle for the wreath she was twisting. But when 
she saw me, she straightway laid the wreath beside her on the 
bench, fblded her little hands, and said the morning prayer, as 
die was ever wont to do, which humility pleased the yoimg lord 
ri^t well, and he begged her that in fiiture she would ever do 
t)ie like with him, the which she promised. 

Soon after we went to the blessed church to confession, and 
aO the folk stood gaping open-mouthed because the young lord 
led my child on his arm. But they wondered- far more when^ 
alter the sermon, I first read to them in the vulgar tongue the 
' amende honorable to my child from his Princely Highness, 
together with the confirmation of the same by his Imperial 
Majesty, and after that my patent of nobility ; and, lastly, began 
to pablish the banns between my child and the young lord. 
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Sear TeBder, there voBe a maniiur throagiioat the dmrck like 
dbebuzziiigof aswaroiof beesir (N3^ These jer^ptewerebnint 
in the ftre whieh. hioke oak bx Hie castle a year ago, as I ahalf 
hereafter rdate^whetefoNt I eaxmot insert tikeni Here m oriffineJ) 

Heareupon my dear chfldrea weBoA togedier with muck people 
t» the iMrd's tMBj and after chiunh near^ aU the ft>]ka eio«rdiBd 
aeimd them and wished them. joy. JStem, oM Ruuch came to our 
hfluse again that aftexaoony and once aune besought my daughter'g 
fbrgiveneas beeanse that he had unwitthigly oflkided her ; that 
he would gladly give hei a marriage-gift;^ but that he now had 
QOthiag' at aU; howbeit tiiat hk wife should set one of her 
hena in tine spnng, and he would take the chickens to her at 
MeUenthin himself. This made us aU to huigh, move especially 
the young lord, who at last said : ^^ As thou wilt bring me a 
marriage-gift, thou must also be as^ed te the weddio^, where&re 
thou mayesi come tenmonrow with the icst/^ 

Whereupon my child said: ^^ And your little Mary, aiy god- 
child, shaJi eome too, and be my bridemaiden, if my lofd allows 
it/' Whereupon tke hegaa to teH the young lord all that had be- 
ftdlen the child l^ the malice of Satan, and how they hod it to 
her charge vatil such time as tJke aU^fighteous God brought her 
innocence to lig^t ; and she begged that since h^ dear lord had 
commanded her to wear the same garments at her wedding winch 
she had worn to sahite the Swedish king, and afterwards to go 
to the staice, he would likewise sufler her to take fbr her bride> 
maiden her little godchild, as indicium secundum other sorrows. 

And iriien hie had promised her this, she told old Paaseh to 
send ht^er his child to her, that she mi^t fit a new gown upon 
her whidbt she had out out for her a week ago, and which the 
amid would finish sewing this very day* This so weat to the 
heart of the good old fi^low that he b^an to weep aloud, 
and at last saady she should not do all this for nothing, fer 
iaslead of the one hen his wife should set three for her in the 
qjiring. -^ 

When he was gone, and the young lord did nought save talk 
with his betrothed bride both in the vulgar and in the Latin 
tongue, I did better — namely, weat up the mountain to pmy, 
wherein, moreover, I followed my child's example, and clomb 
up r *^^. there in lousiness to ofiTer up my whole hmrt 
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to the Loxd as an offering of thanksgiving, seeing that with this 
sacrifice he is well pleased, as in Ps. 11. 19, ^' The sacrifice of 
God is a troubled spirit ; a broken and contrite heart, O God, 
shalt thon not despise." 

That night the young lord again lay in my room, but next 
morning, when the sun had scarce risen ' ' 



Here end these interesting communications, which I do not in- 
tend to dilute with any additions of my own. My readers, more 
especially those of the fidr sex, can picture to themselves at 
pleasure the future hairiness of this excellent pair. 

All further historical traces of their existence, as weU as that 
of the pastor, have disappeared, and nothing reo^ains but a tablet 
fixed in the wall of the Church at Mellenthin, on which the 
incomparable lord, and his yet more incomparable wife, are 
represented. On his fidthful breast still hangs <' the golden chain, 
with the efiigy of the Swedish King." They both seem to have 
died within a short time of each other, and to have been buried 
in the same coffin. For in the vault under the church there is 
still a large double coHib, in which, according to tradition, 
lies a chain of gold of incalculable value. Some twenty years 
ago, the owner of Mellenthin, whose unequalled extravagance 
had reduced him to the verge of beggary, attempted to open the 
coflin in order to take out this precious relic, but he was not 
able. It appeared as if some powerful spell held it firmly 
together; and it has lemaiiied vnopened down to the present 
tinie. Mf^ it remain so until the last awful day, and may the 
iaqaons hand of avarice or curiosity never desecrate these holy 
ashes of holy beings ! 
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The pedigree of the Protector's family commences about the 
middle of the eleventh century with Glothyan Lord of Powys, 
who married Morveth the daughter and heiress of Edwyn ap 
Tydwell, Lord of Cardigan; — a Welsh genealogist no doubt 
would be able to trace the Lords of Cardigan and Fowys up to 
Cadwallader and so on to Brennus and Belinus. William ap 
Yevan, the representative of the family in the fifteenth century, 

* 1. 'Histcnre de Cromwell, d'apr^ les M^moires da Temps et les Recaeils 
Parlementures.' Par M. Villemain. 2 tom. 8yo. Paris, 1819. — 2. ' Memoirs 
of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and of his Sons Richard and Heniy. 
lUostrmted by Original Letters, and other Family Papers.'* By Oliver Crom- 
well, Eiq.t a Descendant of the fiimily. With Portraits from Original Pic- 
tures. London. 1820. 4to. — 3. * Oliver Cromwell and his Times.' By 
Thomas Cromwell. London. 1821.— 4. * Cromwelliana. A Chronological 
Detail of Events in which Oliver Cromwell was engaged from the year 1642 
to his Death 1658: with a continuation of other Transactions to the Be- 
storatiofn.' Westminster. 1810. Folio. 

The first of these works is in all respects a very good book ; the second, 

which contains mnch less original matter than we had hoped to find there, 

U the commendable attempt of an old and respectable gentleman to vindicate 

the character of his great ancestor. Mr. Thomas Cromwell, the author of 

the third work, mpears not tohe a, descendant of the famil^r : his book, though 

Tery inferior to M. Villemain's, and composed in too ambitious a style, is on 

the whole so ikirly written and intended, that we advise the author to ask 

himself whether some of his statements are not more conformable to the 

prejo^ceB with which he took np the subject, than to the facts with which 

he becune acquainted in pursuing it, — ^to reconsider the grounds and the 

consistency of some of his opinions — and if a second edition of his book should 

be called for, to introduce it by a prefiice somewhat more modest and de- 

coroos. The fourth and last article consists of a series of extracts from the 

Dinmalls, and other publications of those times. With these works before 

OS, and with the aid of such other materials as the rich memoirs of that 

diastroos Bge afibrd, and the industry of later writers has supplied (among 

whom Mr. Noble deserves especial mention as one of the most laborious and 

arcurate and useful of the pioneer class), we shall endeavour to present a com- 

pfodioos and feithfiil account of Oliver Cromwell's eventful life. 
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wafsi in theaexyi^ fii»t o^ Jf^per Pu^e of Bedford, Hcaaiy the 
Seventh's unqle^ afterward^ of th^t king hinvseUl Hi» «oti. 
!&Ior,g;aa Williams, marriecl the lister of that Cromwell wboM 
name is conspicuous in. the history of the Beformatioo, and who, 
though not irreproachable for his share, in, the transaetions of a 
portentous ir^igU) is, on the whple ]argely titled to oommiaera-v 
tion. ai^d jesp^t*. , The eldest; son of this marriage called hims^ 
lUchard Gronwell, aUas liV^illiams, and as thfi former was the 
more^popular an^ distinctive name, the cUias^. thoij^h loi^ le- 
tained by the %nily in their deeds and wills^ was dn^t in ojdi- 
nary use. This Richard was one qf the ^:!(.chB}tei^ers who heM 
a tpu;rnament in 1^.40^ W^tminster . , agaiiist all coiners. 
Tl^e justs were proclaipaed in Franpe, Flanders, Spain, apd Scot- 
jiand. The challengers entered the field riehly accoutred, ami 
their l^orses trapped in white velyqt.;, thet knigtcts and gentleaieD 
who rode before them were apparelled ijQ veilvet and white sAJrsnet, 
«Lnd their servant^ were all in white doublets, and ^^ hfm&t /eut after 
ttie, Burgonian fashion."* Sir; l^hasd was knighted on the 
scQond d^, and perfozn^^d his part in the. jwts sq. weQ tb^ the 
king cried out tq him, ^' formerly thou wast my Dick, but hett- 
after, thou shaltbe my dian;io^dV' . ^d, then dropping a cSainttid 
^ng frQi;n hisiinger bad|^ Jhim take it, and ever lifter bwr such A <dbe 
in the. fore gamb^ of the. dej^aytlion^ .in his, cuest. j As a. %urti«r 
proof o^ the rojfd fayq^r,. jbe ^(^ ^^k fPf thie .cbaUengent hoi ft 
house;,an4 ^n hi^^re^.i|iarJI|LsiM[i:9;pa^y,,to them and their iieixB 
ibr ever, graptpd out.pf the prpperty. of the JjCnigJits <of: Sbodes. 
thc^last prior qi t^at religion dyiingeatithi^. tipe jt>rokeqt4Kaded 

for. the ois^lutipn of ijis order., r t. • . 

Sir, Richard JQromwell yr^ iOfi^..Q£ ibhqse pis?son6.wlio wcve 
enrjcW by, t|ie fpolls of thejOhurch., Se w^ apfointed^ODe ot 
the visitors (4 the Beligious Hoi^sesaifrnd received for hte raimid 
so largo, a portipn of the .plunder^ ibsLtJb^. ^^rch laofds mhkh he 
Ibad possessed in Huntingdonshire only, were let in ChMl9» the 
Secoifd's r^^ f^r ipprc^ than £,^,000, A^yea^ l iMad be»l«i».UieBe 
he had very gre^t.^tates in t^a^ii4pg'/f(Huiflias,cf Cambri^f^ 
^fprd, . l^n^dj ijLnd ; J^loi-thafljpjtqn, .:The., .d<¥i&i» «C «9tat» 
to monasteries^ and, chuxiqh«s usually, i^s^ne^ in.tjieur :ief^€d 
'gift^a ^leini^ .in\pr^t}9n,?g^ti j^^: ^J^^ w|io>jjhoMWi. way 
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the pfopieHy so bequeathed, or convert it to other purposes than 
those ioT which it was consecrated. Though this proved m) 
defence for the estates which had been piously disposed, it was 
long beHeved by the people that the property sacrilegiously ob- 
tained at the dissolution carried a curse with it ; and, in a great 
majority of instances, the ^ts were such as to strengthen the 
ojHnion. Witfaoat consigning the rapacious courtiers of that age 
to the bottomless pit, *^ there to be tormented for ever with 
Koeak, Dttthan, and Abiram, and' with Judas Iscariot," it may 
safely *be said that no conscientious man would have taken pro- 
perty clogged with such an entail. 

Henry, the eldest son and heir of Sir Richard, was knighted by 
Quefen Eliiaibeth, who esteemed him highly, and honoured him l^ 
deeping at his seat, once the nunnery, at Hinchinbrook, on her 
retam from visiting Cambridge. He was called the Golden 
Knight for his wealth and for his liberality, which was of a 
^lendid kind ; for, dividing his time between Hinchinbrook and 
Ranftsey? whenever he returned to the latter place he used to 
throw l4rge snnis of money to the poor townsmen. The death 
of Ids aeeond wife was one of the alleged crimes for which the 
w iU s hm #f Warfooys were accused and executed ; the property 
of these poor wretches, amounting to 401, 'was forfeited to Sir 
Henry m lotd of the manor, and he gave it to the Corporation of 
Hnmtiflgdon on condition that they should procure from Queen^s 
College, Cambridge, every year on Lady-Day, a Doctor or 
Bftehfior'of Divinity to preach in that town against the sin of 
witeiM^nft. That condition was regularly fulfilled about fifty 
yean ago : in what manner it is perfonHed at present we know 
not Aebei^, the second son of Sir Henry, was the fiither of 
OlhPier, 80 nattied after his uncle, the head of the &mily. That 
vade, Kr Oliver, was a magnificent personage, for whose ex* 
peniMM even ' the enormous {Property which he inherited proved 
hnideqaiite; 

Sir Aem^ Idft his yohng^ sons estates of about 300/. a year 
eadit 'flMee towfttch Robert Oromwell succeeded lay in arid near 
tlw tbwti of Hnndngdon, liaving chMy or wholly belonged to 
the Jkugoetliiiall' Metaastery of St. Mary. The house In which 
he rauMiNtt either part of the Hospital of St. John, or built 
upon thente aitd* widi Aittteiiak feoak its hiliis. He married 
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TSXhahethf daagfater of William Stevaid, of Ae tstj of !Hy, a 
fimilr which, it is not doubled, was allied to fiie royal house of 
Seothnd* She was the widow of a Mr. Lynne, and is soppoeed 
to have brought him little other fertanethan her jointure. They 
had ten children ; Ofirer was the second, and the only one of the 
three boys who lived to grow np. Mr. CromweD was member 
Ibr his own boroogh of Hnntingdon in the parliament held in the 
35th of Eliiabeth [1592-33, and he was in the commisBion of the 
peace. This satisfied aS his ambition : bat, to provide for so large 
a fiunily, he entered into a large brewing business ; it was carried 
on by servants, and Mrs. Oomwell inspected their acccmnts, 
which rendered her better able to conduct the business ibr her- 
self * after her husband's death in 1617. Oliver was bom April 
25, 1599. A nonjuror, who afterwards purchased and inhabited 
t)ie house, used, when he showed the room in which the Pro- 
tector was bom, to observe that the devil was behind the door, 
alluding to a figure of Satan in the hangings. It is said, on the 
authority of the saoie person, who was curious in collecting what 
traditions remained concerning so eminent a man, that Oliver, 
when an infant^ was in as much danger from a great monkey a^ 
Gulliver was at Brofodignag. - At his grand&tfa^'s house one of 
these mischievous creatures took him out of the cradle, carried 
him upon the leads of the house, to the dreadful alarm of the 
family (who made beds and blankets ready, in the forlorn hope 

♦ Mr. 0. Crottt'^tiell says, *• all this has been said by Cromweirs enemies, 
for the purpose of degmdicg him : but no evidenoe tx> be relied on is produced 
in support of these assettions. The truth is» nothing certain is likely to be 
known of his early life, or the pecuniary circumstances of his parents." 
'* And/' he adds, ** that, as Cromwell, in a speech to his Parliament, said he I 
was a gentleman, . neither living in any considerable height, nor yet in | 
obAcotfity^ such tu account of himself is a sufficient confutation of his fmd his 
family's narrow circumstances, and their engagements in trade in conse- 
quence/' This gentleman very justly observes that the statement, ♦* if tme. 
could not be deemed discreditable to the fimily, the youngest brotheis of tbf 
best families in this country engaging in trade and thereby raising thensdyt^ 
to fortune and Independency." With this feeling there is an inconsistency in 
relenting Hie statement as a wrong. Of such facts no other proof ispossibl-.' 
than contemporary assertions, uncontradicted at the time; these are so jraao 
rous that it is almost absurd to question them ; and what rendeis the hci 
highly probable is, that Mrs. CixMonwell «• lived in a veiy handsome, frigjl 
maimer, and gave each of her daughters fortune sufficient to marry them &» 

Sorsons of genteel families •/' which she could never have done iVom kr 
owry alone, being only 60/. a veor. 
"• N^ble, cil. Iter, TCA, I p.'92. ] 
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of qftfciiijig.hiix^)^ and at. last brQv%))t ^hbi sai^f do^n. , He w^ 
saved ivom drowxung ia hh youthi bjT'Mn J^jhjqson, t}^Q qiuriU^.of 
Ciumington, . , ,. ... ' ,_.,.' .,[;^ 

Oliver vma edu^ted at. the ^ep gxai?fai^r-sehool of Uis nativjb 
town, l>y Dr. Beard,* whose, ^evcpty towaxd/s.lumis said to have 
been more than what w^^ usual even ia that ^aget of barbarous 
schQol««UscipUne. He yr^;^,^ resolute, aQtive boy^ fond of engag- 
ing in .ba^om^Qua e^qploits, and mofe eapaUe of hard istudy th^ 
inclined to it Hi^ ai^lntion was of a differ^t kind^;and that 
peculiar. kind discovered itself even in his. youth. H^ is-saiii to 
have displayed at more than pommop eiop^tion. in playing the part 
of Tacius who, finds a joyal rpbe aod a orown, in .the old cpmedy 
of Lingua. The opmedy was certainly perfowed at the Ccee- 
schooi of Huntingdon in his tima^ and if Oliver pl/eiyed the part, 
the soene- in question is oiie whioh he mus.^ l^ave remembered 
with singular feeling, whatever he may have felt in enacting it., 

** Wasever man so fQrtaiate.as J, 
To break his shins at such a stumhliDg-block ! 
Boses and bays pack hentiie ! this Crown and Robd 
My farowv and lM)dy clrolea and invests. ^ 

How gallantly it fits me I Sure the slave 
Measured my head that wrought this coronet 
They lie that say oomplexions cannot ehaoge ; 
My. blood 'a ennobled, and I am transformed 
Unto the sacred temper of a king. 
Methinks T hear my noble parasites 
S^Ung me Ctesap or great AleCxander, 
Licking my feet, and wondering where I got 
This pracioofi ointment Uow my pace is mended! 
How princely do I speak, how sharp I threaten ! — 
Peasants, VVL curb yonr headsnx>ng impudence, 
And make you tremble when the Ikm roars, . 
Ye earth-bred worms I— • 
Poets will write whole Tolumes of this change." t 

He hhnself is said often, in the height of bis fortune, to have 



*■ Tha f rc m tit^ece to the Tlieatro of God's Judgments is said to be a por- 
tent of liiia severe eohooUBastec. It represents him with two scholars stand- 
ioff behind^ m rod ia his hand, and Ab in praaetdi proceeding from his mouth. 

Tf Dodiley'a Old Plays, ed. 1835, yoI. v. p. 114. The first edition of 

* Lnna,' a play attribated to Anthony Brewer, is dated 1007. That Crom- 
well had aetod a part in this play* we are told by Simon Miller) a stationer, 
m a liil of publications appended to Heath's New Book of Loyal Martyrs. 
Thie Heatb wrote the earliest primed Life of Oliyer Cromwell, entitled 
** Flagellum* or the Life and Death, Birth and Burial of Oliver Cromwell 
the late Usurper." (1663). Miller waa the publisher of an 'edition of 

* Lingoa' in 1657, and may haye had hisiafiNiaatian from Heath.] 
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menticmed a gigantic figure which, when he vns a boy, 0pened 
tb» ciurtains of his bed, and told him he should be the greatest 
pei:$on in the kingdom. Saoh a dream he may very x>rdbaUy 
have had ; and nothing can be more likely than that he should 
seek to persuade himself it was a prophetic vision, whea events 
seemed to place the fulfilment within his reach. But tint his 
unele Steward told him it was traitorous to relate it, and that he 
fRSs flogged for the relation by Dr. Beard, at his fiither's poitico* 
lar desire, are additions to the stoiy which are disproved tty tiieir 
absnxdity ; however loyal his parents, and however addicted to 
the use of the rod his master, they would no more have puniahed 
him at that time for such a fancy, than for dreaming that he was 
tO' become Grand Turk or Frester John. There is aaotbev tale 
concerning his childhood, which, as well as all these aneedotesy 
the living historian of the family treats as an absohite fUaehood ; 
that being at his uncle's house at Hinchinbrook, when the royal 
fitmily rested there on their way from Scotland, in 1604, he was 
bifoi»ght to play with Prince Charles, then Duke of York,* 
^aarrelled with him, beat him, and made his nose bleed profusely, 
T-*which was remembered as a bad omen for the king when 
Cromwell began to distinguish himself in the civil wars^ JUEr. 
Noble relates this only as the tradition of the place, adding that 
Hinchinbrook was generally one of the resting-places of the royal 
&mily on the northern road. Such anecdotes relating to such a 
man, even though they may be of doubtfbl authenticity, are not 
unworthy of preservation. The &bulous history of every countiy 
is a part of its history, and ought not to be omitted by later and 
more enlightened historians ; because it has been believed at one 
time, and while it was believed it influenced the imagination, and 
thereby, in some degree, the opinions and the character of the 
people. Biographical &bles, on the other hand, are worthy of 
notice, because they show in what manner the celebrity of the 
personage, in whose honour or dishonour they have been in* 
vented, has acted upon his countrymen. Moreover, there is in 
the curiosity which we feel concerning the earliest actions of 
remarkable men, an interest akin to that which is attached to the 
source of a great river. There are many ^ringa in this countrj 

[* Among Prince Henry's expenses is a ** payment of zxxiii"^ for three 
- • - bought of Sir OUver Cronnren."] 
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msumibwold^ mthiAauiefhx^tatd' m their adsonipaiiliiiittilB'thaft 
tbe ilMiiilBisis of timiTbamcB^' aurutfa^iBaUvfate, 'cxr the* Kile, *lmt 
horn iBferk)iriiijJdyQd.aad ift degiracr^is Hie fedibg wiiich"fte9! 

.BafiMM CvomMi^ hadi^iike'oeiBpieted hk se^esiteeiil^iyiitr li» 
wwnitovad firann »lhe ^kool at iiiuitiiigd(m<to%4ni6Sr BiuseK 
GoUoge, Caipbridge;!* ThinigiiJikpaanoQfor atfaiktiGexertisei 
8liU cootiauidi :so much to tbat he is said to Joave koqoffeA tb« 
oime of a BOf(ij»r< ia>.tlie univenkyy ItapjpeiGds oerlain, tkii'th^ 
aiiovt iime wMoh ha faaaeA thev^ was Dot kns^-qrovlj but tlmt he 
Made a.cespoGiable ipTofiBieocy la hiBstadiesk ^ He had hot^- homi 
ever, been tbore 'Bioi« fthaa ji year when hm &ther diedy Imd Imi 
motfaar^ to wfaoae eafe he appease- td ihave/focen left, rfemovedhiiii 
fromeellegar It baeteea^afiiimedthatheirBsplacxMiatLinaohi^ 
laa, birt that Jnstted <of atteadiiig' ito Ithe law iie nirast^ imtiiii^ 
^ ia m-diiBohrt» eeume of life, 'and ^otA-feXLowsiap and gamlng^^ 
Hie deBoeMbat debiee lihiSy bedaani' hn name is not to- be fyutti 
in tbe re(tords>of (linooln's-ilani ; to-which suffioietit dispf^oi ktd 
adde, 4bat '^it ii net likely myooth of dghteea or iiineteeii^riieeM 
m (faose days have been sent to an inn «f ooopti?' The nnlikeli* 
hodd is not apparent^ iliere is no itnaginal»le> reason why he 
flhoald have been xeprefiented as a student of law if he had nevei 
beeneo^ and the probability is' that he wae^eoteved e^ some othei^ 
ef tte-inns of court. Eetuming'thenee to redde-iipon his piatei^ 
nal' p>ropertyy he ie said to have led a iow and bolsteretis Wfki 
and tfbr pcoof of this^ a letter to Ms eousiny Mfe^ St. J^nfy is 
qvoted, in whidk be'sarj^,-^*' ¥bu know what my manner of filb 
hath been. Oh, I lived in-and loved darlnes^, and hated* the 
ligbt ; I waa a chief, the chief of sinners. This' is true ; I hated 
godlbwwa, yet Grod had mercy on me." The present Mr* OAret 
Oraeawell afguee tbat no euch meaning ill to be idfenred from the 
wonbi bat that saeh ^^ it is conoeived would b^ the lanjd^uage of 
any peraon of the present day, who, after professing christiaBlty 
in tbe eommon loose way in which it is commonly professed, and 
even peeeerving tiiemeelves free from the eomnodssion of all gross 
nnt and immeral aets, should become a •convert to the stricter 
dootvinee and pieoepte of the ^riptates, as held by those wbo 

I* 23rd April, 1616. NoU^ j. SM. eO* 1737.J 
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are deemed to be the evaDgefical or ahhaieoL beiieven of these 
tbnei." Mr. Cramwdl is liglit; tfae letter proves noCfaing, 
esoept flat there is a good deal of the siaie cantiiig now Aat 
there was then, cant indeed being a coin which ahvays passs 
current. The language of an evangelical prafeasor ooneennng 
his own sinsandthe sense of his own widLedness^isno move tobe 
taken litendly than that of an amoroos sonnettoer who oomplains 
of flames and torments. 

The coone of Cromwdl's condoct, however, at this tinie wfes 
such as to oflfend his paternal unele, Sir Olrrer, and his maternal 
one. Sir Thomas Stewoid. The oflfenoe given to the former is 
said to have been by a beastly fiolie, lor whiefa the master of 
Mimile very pn^ierly condemned him to thedisciqpliae of a hone- 
pond. The story, from its very filthiness, is incredible ; Bates, 
however, would not have related it uniess he had believed it, and 
Oliver^s practical jests were sometimes <Mrty as well as ooaise. 
The means by which he displeased Sir Thomas are less doubtful 
and of a bladEer dye : — ^wiidiing to get possession of his estate, he 
represented him as not able to govern it, and petitioned for a 
commission of lunacy against him, which was lefbsed. Because 
Sir Thomas was reconcikd to him afterwaids, and nltimatdy 
left him the estate, the present Mr. O. Cromwell denies the &ot, 
saying, ^^ this supposed attempt to deprive his uncle of his estate 
would have been so atrocious and unpardonable, that the reason* 
able conclusion most be, that this disposition in fiivour of Cnm- 
well proves the felsehood of the story." A better ground of de> 
fence would have been to maintain that the uncle was not in his 
sound senses, and to allege the bequest, after such provocation, ia 
proof of it. The story is most certainly true'; it is- estabiidied 
by a speech of Archbishop Williams to the king oonoemkig 
Cromwell, Mrherein he says, "Your Majesty did him but jnstioe 
in refusing his petition against Sir Thomas Steward of the isle of 
Ely i but he takes them all for his enemies that would not let 
him undo his best friend." Mr. O. Cromwell has overlooked 
this evidence. But he is not the only modem btogiapfaer who 
has thought proper to contradict the facts whieh are reeoided of 
an ancestor, because it is not agreeable to believe them. The 
probability is, that Cromivell, who was not naturally a wicked 
!*»-" ♦i»/*«wht his petition well grounded. 
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WhfedAver may have been * the Ibllies and vices of his youth, 
it IS csertaki that he had strength and resolution enough to shake 
them off* As soon as he came of age he married* Elizabeth, 
fJMigiiter of Sir James Bourchier, of Felsted, in Essex, a woman 
wbaae irrepxoaefaable life might have protected her from obloquy 
and insult, if in the heat of party-spirit any thing were held 
sacred. She bioaght him some fortune, and, in the year I626y 
he was returned to King Charles's first parliament fbr the borough 
of Hwitingdon. Thero w«s no disafifeetion in Ins fitmily either 
to the chiupch or state ; they had indeed enjoyed in a peculiar 
mannffT the bounty as well as the favour of the crown. But 
Cromwell was not likely to behold the measures of the govern- 
ment with indifierence or oomplaoeney ; a man so capable 'of 
gometoiing well pereeived the errors which were committed ; and 
the displeasine, thus reasoHiably excited, was heightened by acd^ 
dental and personal eircvmstances till it became a rooted di»- 
aflecdoD. To IJiis some of his fiunily connexions must have 
eoQtr^bnted in no slight d^pree. Hampden was his first courin ; 
and SL John, who was connected with the Cromwells by his 
fimt marriage, married for his second wife one who stood in the 
mme degvee ei near relationship to him. They were unquestidn- 
ably two of the ablest men in that distinguished age ; and Hamph 
den, who had sagacity enough to perceive the talents of his kins* 
man when they were not suspected by others, possessed a great 
infinenoB over. his mind; Cromwell '^followed his advice whilst 
livings, and revered bis memory when dead.'' These omnent men 
were both deadly enemies at heart to the established diureh, and 
the poritanical bias which their conversation was likely to impart 
increased by his own diaposition, for in the early part of his 
it is certain that he was of a fknatical constitution. He often 
foppoeed himself to be dying, and called up his physician at un^ 
ieuonaUe hoars in causdless alarm ; and that physician's account 
of him is, that ^ he was quite a splenetic, and had fiincies about 
the Cross in the town."t 

Cromwell sate for the same borough in the parliament of 
1628, and- spoke severely and justly against the promotion of Dr. 

[^ 20th Avgust, 1620. In the chnrch of St Giles's, Cripplegfite, the 
tharrh in whidi Milton is buried. Noble, i. 123.] 
[t Sir Philip Warwick's Memoin, ed. 1702, p. 949.] 
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Uanwaring; but fay ^wmplRiiting afe tfae «nw tins 4^ peMtm^ 
viw '^preached iat popery/' wUdi was « iliit fiiMiaMl, be 
leaBeMd the eflbct of bis apiniwi npoft iiiipMfMlioedatid j«di^«» 
miiMfe. Tbiee yw» vfterwaids be sold flOMe of bis ^8i«t«ii fbr 
18Q(tf. ; itocked a gnuair frrm at St Ivos, «Ml Maoved HdUier 
firom HaBtin^ilon. Tbo ban wlneb be buih b^re wa» tftili 
standiiig^, and bole fan name, wben Mr. NoUe poblidied bis 
Memoizs of tbe PioteetOTal House;* and the ftraner wbo tben 
iBDted the estate marked fak sheep wkb the identiesl iiiaritin§r 
irons wliieh QliTer used, and wbiob bad 0. C* ttpon tiMn^t White 
be resided here be returned some m o n ey whidi be bad fbroMrly 
w(m by gaming, and which be considered it sinM to keep. The 
sums were not inconsid^mble for that time and lor bismeaas, one 
of them being 302. and another 120IL Ibe death of (^ Thomas 
Steward pkced him in affluence, and, in 1635, be removed to 
the Glebe HoiMie,in the city of Ely. He bad now a large fimnly, 
and took his full share in local bosiness as an actiw<e ooontry 
gentleman, not always as a useful one, fat the aohsme of draining 
the fens of Lincolnshire and the Isloof Ely, which bis&tiier and 
many others of Mb relations had promoted, was detetod eUofly 
by his opposition. There was a popular cry against the tneMura, 
because the inhabitants enjoyed a customary figbt «f eommoniog 
and fishing there; Cromwell therefore became so gnat a fiironrile 
With them for espousing their immediate interest, that be 'was 
called the Lord of the Fens. It is more Hkdy <hait be was 
actuated by a desire of ingratiating himsetf with the people of 
the country on this occasion, than that so £ir-sighted and aMe a 
man should not have perceived tiie great and obvious utiMty of 
tbe measure which he resisted. Afterwards, when the aet passed 
under the Commonwealth, he was appointed one of the Com* 
missioners ; and the woric proceeded witb his ftvourwhen be was 
Protector. 

The state of England, though tbe country was rapidfyim' 
proving, and pro^erous beyond all former ecxample, was such as 
might well trouble every upright and thooghtftil observer. The 
wisest man could not possibly foresee in what Ae oonflict of opi- 

[* The first edition of NoUe^s Memoirs was published \ti 1784.] 
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nlona, wbich Jud 'beguny'waa Ukflly totenaiiii.te: this only wad. 
certain, that, thene «»uat.^ inevitably be great evil m^tkeiprocess, 
aad tJbat wi»t€ver eRtoeme fttevailedy the end must needs be one 
wiiji<^ no gtxMi naoy or line friend of Ins country^ could codh 
template withoi^ a«rrow» Jn any odier age, CfaadeB I. would ha^re 
been the beet and the moat popular of kings. His* unambitious. 
and oc»D8ciei^ioui^ spirit would have pseserved the kingdom la 
pea^e ; hie private lift would have set an ^sample of dignified 
viiioe, such as liad nu«ly been seen in courts ; and his love of 
axts and letteis would haue <QanJeRBd permanent splendour t^n 
his agpe, and secured for hixnself the .grateful applause, of after 
generations,. Bui he saeoeeded to a crown whose prerogatives 
had been la^ly asserted and never defined ; to a scanty revjemssy 
and to a pqftolar but ectpensive war, no ways honourahle to the 
nation either in its cause or conduct. The history of his reign 
thna fiur had been a seriesof errors and fauks on all sides^so that 
an impartial observer would have found it dilfiouk to. satisfy 
hiuMeif whether theSiBg and his ministers (»r the Parliaments 
wece the most reprehensible; or which party had given the 
gnesitest proYtoeation, and thereby affiwded mosit excuse for the 
conduct of the othev. Unable to govern with a parliament, and 
impSMtient of being governed by one, Charles had tried the periU 
one azperimeet of governing without one* There can be no 
doubt that tiie libeciies of Gxeat Britain must have, been de* 
strewed if that experiment had been successful ; and suocessfbl 
in sJl human probability it would have been^ if a spirit of re- 
l^^iouB discord had not possessed the nation. For though the 
system of Charles's administration was arbitrary) and therefbre 
tyxanaiealy the revenue which he raised by extraordinary means 
not greator than what would cheerfully have been granted 
in the ordinary and just couroe of government ; it was 
frugally administered) and applied in a manner suitable to the 
interest and honour of the kkigdom, which, fot twelve yearn,, in 
the words of Lord Ckrendon, '^ enjoyed the greatest calm and 
the Aillest measure of felicity that any people in any age, for so 
long tinie together, have been blessed with, to the wonder aad 
envy of all the other parts of Christendom." Foreign and do- 
mestic trade flourished and increased ; towns grew, not with a 
forced and unhealthy growth, occasioned by the unnatural 
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aetlvity of Amuaa&eikvjmg s^^tem^ bdtm'jasl pc^portieii to ^Ae 
grrowiiig industiy aaid weaMh o£ the 'countiyu .KngfaTwi was r^ 
spected abrcMid and proflpcromat home ; it erea jaeemed a&'if -tfae 
ph jsieal condition of the judand Ivdiindergiuie & hRnefidial change, 
ioT the viaitations of pestilence were: abating, vhieh 'had faeoi- ao 
ft^uent in the preceding reign« But a sercter judgment was 
impending oyer a headstrong generation, insensible: of the blesa* 
ing». with whioh they were ^uvonred, and nngFatefiil i>T tfaeaik; . 

While this long calm ^tdured, the .inost .aagafsioi»' poliiicaaDs 
were so &r from perceilring anfindieatiQDs of iOie^etomL vfaadli 
th^ were to direct, that, betie^dng the country .was doomed and 
resigned to the loss of its lib^rtieB, tfae^TesolFBdit^n lettviBglC 
and transporting themselves, in vohintary exile, to a.hwd of free^- 
dam« Lord Bfooke, Lord Say and Seie aad bis aons^ '^^J^'^t ^nd 
other distinguished men' of the same sentiments, were about. to 
remove to a settlement in New £n^and, whese the name itif Say* 
brooke, in honour of the two noble leaders, had already been given 
to a township in which they were expected. Eigbt vesseb with 
emigrants on board were ready to sail £rom the Thames, when 
the King by an order of council fbrbade -their departnze, and 
compelled the intended passengers to come on sh(»e, fatally ior 
himself; for among those passengers Hasledgge and Hampden, 
and Cromwell, with aJl his family, bad aetuaUy embaorked. There 
are &w &€ts in history which -have so nmch the appeajnnoe of 
£itality as this. ' 

Charles and his. ministers leaved that so naay discontented and 
stirring spirits would be . perilous in a colony which, being de- 
cidedly hostile to the Ckurehof^Eagland, might eBsily be alifmatfri 
fit>m the* state. They saw clearly -the remote' danger, but they 
were blind to the nearer and greater evil i and in thai error they 
stopt the issue vfhkh. the peccant humouis had opened for them- 
selves» Cromwell returned to Ely, and there oohtiiiaed to lead a 
respectable and pious life. A letter which he wcaite at this tHoe 
to Mrs. St. John (already mentioned) has been ptreBerved ; it is 
better ^pressed than most of his compositions, and iiaremariaable 
not merely for its characteristic language, but £br a passage whidi 
may perhaps be thought to imply the hope, i£ not the ftspectatioB* 
of' making himself conspicuous in defence of his retigiotts aantt- 
m**^*" " ^-^ar Coufliii,'' hesays, " I thankfallyi acknowledge yotr 
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home ID' your kind' remembmnoeof me upon this oppoitunily. 

AIbs^ yoa do too h^hly prue my lines,, aaid my company i I 

may :be*aahaimed to own your expresskois, confiyering how nji* 

profitable I am and -the mean improvement of my talent. Tet to 

honour my Grod hy declaring nrhat he hath done for my soal, in 

this I am CQnfidenl^ and I will be so. Troly then this I find^ 

that He giveth spurngB in a dry and.banen wilderness, wh^re no 

water ia« I live (yoa know wheore) in Meshedc, which they say 

mgaiikm prolonging ; in Kedar, which signifieth blackness : yet 

the Ixnd fersaketh me not. Though He do prolong, yet He 

willy I tmst, bring me to his tabernacle, to his resting place. 

My soul is with the congregation of the first bom : my body 

rests in 1m^ ; and if here I mag honour my God^ either by 

domff or svffering^ I shaR be more glad, Tndy Tto poor creature 

kath more eauae to put forth himself in the cause of his Ood 

than /. I have had plentiful wages before hand, and I am sure 

I shall never earn the least mite. The Lord aoc^t me in his 

SoOy and give me to walk in the light, and give us to walk in 

the light, as he- is in the light: He it is that enlighteneth our 

bhuskneas, our darkness. I dare not say he hidetii his &ee firom 

me ; he giveth- me to see light in his light One Jbeam in a 

dark ^ace hath exceeding much refreshment in it ; blessed be 

his name for shining upon so dark a heart as mine I" 

This readiness to do and to suffer in a righteous cause might 
have been confined to the ignoble theatre of a Bishop's court, if 
a wider iMd had not soon been opened for puritanical ambition. 
Cromwell had usually attended the church-service, joining pro- 
bably, like Baxter, ^'in the common prayer, with as hearty fer- 
vency^ as afterwards he did with other prayers :".^<< As long as 
i had no pnejndioe against it," says that good man, " I had no 
stop in my devotibiia from any of its imperlections." But even 
before he left Huntingdon his house had been a retreat for those 
DOO-confonnlBg preachers who had provoked the law; and a 
boildia^ behind it is shown, which he is said to have erected for 
their use, and in which, according to the same tradition, he some- 
tiaies edified them by a discourse himself. It is certain that he 
pot himself Ibrward in their cause so as to be looked upon as the 
bead of their party in that country ; and Williams, who was then 
Buhopi of Lincoln, and whom he often troubled on such ooca- 
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niitts, says that he wobb a common spokesman -for seotflries, and 
maintained their part with stubbomnesb. Whatever part indeed 
Onmiwell took up would be well maintained, and the time wa« 
now approaehing when he was to take a conspicuous one. 

A rebellion broke out in Scotland, where no diflaflfeetion bad 
been suspected. By prudent measures it mi^t esoly have ben 
averted, by vigorous ones it migbt ea^ly have becin crashed $ and 
both were wanting. The King raised an army which, by tlie 
management of designing persons, and the mismanagement of 
others, was rendered useless. A treaty was made by which 
nothing was concluded ; all the savings of the preceding years 
wBDe wasted in this disgraceful expedition ^ and Charles, who had 
so long governed without a parluunent, was now compened to 
call one, rfor the purpose of obtaining •supplies. Tiie majority ef 
that pariiament consisted of men who kne^ their duty to tbeir 
king and eountry, and, in asserting iJbm oonstitatltNial liberties 
cf the people, would have sacredly preserved Hie sights of the 
erown, wherein those liberties have their- «nest eaftguard. 
There were however some persons, oi great ability, wlio w«ie 
cbtermined upon efiectittg some change both %a the eecdesiaBtic 
and civil institotions of the landy nol having acknowledged to 
otfaeiB, nor periiapB to themselves, how^Krthey wefP wiiHi^ that 
that change should ^extend. Thestateiof th^ mind waa well 
ddpiessed by Oimnwell, who, when Sir- Thomas OhibhUy- and 
^Philip Warwick asked him with whait oodides^oas hewMid 
beaatsfied, honestty replied^ >^ lean tell you^t^rs, -What I m<MM 
nbt ba/ve, ifaouglk' I cannot tcdl what I would."' ¥Ms- pariitlinent 
was basliiy dissoived by thsMconnsel 'Of Sir'Mtaily Tane ittie 
elder, and Heibevt* tiie so^dtoffietjefa}? tbelatlier acted wMi 
no worse 'motirres dum peeviehneai* and mcirtffied pi^ide^ the 
finmet af^peanatoi bave intended tHe mischief whEtcbenauedi ^ Hm 
discoDtedted party did BN>t coooeal ^ihietr^jioy'tfi «ai'«veiit'i^Mi 
made aU ffM lim. moumfliL- • Otodawseir-a ' ootisfar ''tk, * ^ohn, 
wito^ .darii «nd tttteibhefons'.epifidatall^tbai^'.ti^iisalcl^^ 
eomitHianee,.nui(t Mn Hyihe'withia smMii^and'^eeiKaiia^^eei; 
and seeing him melancholy, '^ as in truth he was from his heart," 
asked* winit tasonbtea Mm. H^ s^dte, ^'i^It^', ^6h tnAi^led 
most good men, t&at lu si»ch a time (^f^^fonfUioPt* ^ iwe^ai pulr- 
liament, whijpht^ 4<n^' cdttld hai^^'^ftibai jMm^ttfnpi^ 
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ttPaeagoori>ly.diflmMi(9ed> .< But St* John warmly made answer, tfaat 
all was well i and thutt it must be worse before it was better : and 
tha,t tbifi pajfljament jo&^ never have done what was neeessary 
to be dom^ — '^«s^ indeed/' Eii.ys Hjde, <' it would not what he 
and hu firiendfi thou^t necessary." Cromwell was one of those 
fn&$dB ; he had beed returned to this parliament for the town of 
Cambiidg^sand was relumed for the same seat to the next— the 
£miQus and'tiedbmous Long Parliament, which Charles found it 
necesnxy to eidl in sis niodatha after thedissolutiob. 

Qioem^^i^eirB ^peaianee in this ass^nbly is happily described by 

Sir Philip WaiwinA. '' The first time," he says, << that ever I 

took xiotice'of him) was in the very beginning of the parliament 

held in J^ovember, 1640,* when I vainly thought myself a courtly 

young! geMtkvttm, Ibr w<e courtiers valued ourselves much upon 

our go^ clothes* I came Mte morning Into the house well clad, 

and pOfo^iYed » gentl^BBm speaking, whom I knew not, very 

oniiBarily ^ppaDelled, for i^ was a plain cloth suit, which seemed 

to bave bem made, by an iU country tailor. His linen wa» 

I^aui, and not very^han ; and I remember a £^>eck or two cif 

blood upon bis Uttte band^ which was not much larger than his 

collar 1 Ills' balwaaivithoul} A b&tr«band; hisetaturewas (^agood 

aiae; hitfaswovd stuck cleile to his side, his oountoianoe swoln and 

reddiflb) hil Toi/cershttrjl.and untuiiable,'and his eloquence full of 

fenroim'! t<: But. it '^I^^^ok. by htet tod earnestness ^lan by 

ebqoeno&'lihitt .Gi»mwtiU .made himself nofticed at tins time« 

Qae^f fb«i'ft9Bt'^oea9ioQa ^upon whi^h he'speke^ in this parliamenfl 

wpaiA'p^o^QMidlttee, in-^f^pOsition/ to Loid£itnbolton, upon the 

Eiri ^AI#nell43tei^« Inchnurebuslnessi 'fi^ bdiaved intern^ 

poatelgFf if^exderfng'thQ' wltna^ses luid petdlio}ier» inthefmethfod 

ef:pi|ofMip|^ fmd.uBconding, <itnd enlargikig upon what they 

«M wftb. 191WI pHasltot" X • Whtoitke ehaindan endeavoured to 

|PMwe<oHl^ by '^^eakilig'intk autbarity) Oromwell aecuaad 

ban pf being ipartiiil' and didcouhftooneing tke ^tnessias pand 

!l|Mi*Myii Leid Claitaddn, who was kimself the ohaimmn, Lotd 

KimMt^ ^^-upon any Miention of tetter tf ftot, or tkepKH 
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ceedfng before and at the inclosure, desired to be heard, and wiUi 
great modesty related what had been done^ or explained what 
had been said, Mr. Cromwell did answer and reply upon him with 
so much indecency and rudeness, and in language so contrary 
and offensive, that every man would have thought, that as their 
nattii<es and their manners were as opposite as it is possible, so 
their interest could never have been the same. In the end lii^ 
whole carriage was so tempestuous', and his behaviour so insolent, 
that the chairman found himself obUged to reprehend him, and 
to tell him if he proceeded in the «ame manner, he would pre- 
sently adjourn the committee, and the next morning complain to 
the house of him.'** 

Grom well's name does not appear in the proceedings against 
Lord Strafford. That he bore his part, however, may be pre- 
sumed not only from the whole tenour of his after-conduct, but 
because his cousin St. John was one of the foremost agents in 
that most iniquitous transaction, one of the deadly sins of the 
Long Parliament. When the question of the Bemonstrance, 
much against the will of the violent party, was deferred till the 
morrow, that there might be time for debating it, Cromwell 
asked Lord Falkland why he would have it put off, for that day 
would quickly have determined it ? Lord Falkland answered 
there would not have been time enough, for sure it would take 
some debate ; and Cromwell replied, a very sorry one ; for he, 
and those with whom he acted, supposed there would be little 
opposition. It was so well opposed that the debate continued 
from nine in the morning till midnight ; a thing at that time 
wholly unprecedented. As they went out of the house, Lord 
Falkland asked him, whether there had been a debate? to which 
Cromwell replied, he would take his word another time, and 
whispered him in the ear, that if the Remonstrance had been 
rejected, he would have sold all he had the next morning, and 
never have seen England more ; and he knew there were many 
other honest men of the same resolution. So near, says Clarendqii. 
waa the poor kingdom ol that time to its deliverance.f 

[* Which he never forgave ; and took all occasions afterwards to porsoe 
him with the utmost malice and revenge to his death. Clar. life^- «d. 18^T. 
vol. i. p. 90.] 

[t Clar.'Hist., ed. 1 826, vol. ii. p. 44. Lord Say and Lord Brooke "wepe 
the promoters of this intended emigration, and, as is well known, Hampden 
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Tbat memorable Bemonstnuice, which must have been intended 
by tlioee who framed it to prepare the way £br the evils which 
ensued, was carried [14 Nov. 1641] bj a majority of niney when 
not half the members of the hoose were present : the promoters of 
the meafiures were so active, that not a man of thdr party was 
wanting, and at ihe last they carried it by the hour of the night, 
i^rhich drove away more old and infirm opposers than would have 
sufficed to turn the scale. Whitelock says, '* the sitting up all 
nig^t caused many through weakness or weariness to leave the 
houae, and Sir B. R. (Sir Benjamin Rudyard) to compare it to 
the verdict of a starveid jury." * What Clarendon obs^es upon 
thM occasion is worthy of especial notice. ^' I know not how 
thooe men have already answered it to their own consciences ; or 
hoir thej will answer it to Him who can discern their con- 
sciences ; who having assumed their country's trust, and, it may 
be, with great earnestness laboured to prooure that trust, by their 
supine laziness, negligence, and absence, were the first inlets to 
thoee inundations; and so contributed to those licoices which 
have overwhelmed us. For by this means a handful of men, 
much inferior in the beginning, in number and interest, came to 
give laws to the mi^or part : and, to show that three diligent 
persons are really a greater and more significant number than 
ten unconcerned, they, by plurality of voices in. the end, eon- 
verted or reduced the whole body to their opinions. It is true, 
men of activity and &ction, in any design, have many advantages, 
that a eomposed and settled council, though industrious enough, 
usually have not ; and some that gallant men cannot give them- 
nelves leave to entertain : for besides their thorough considering 
and lorming their counsels before they execute them, they con- 
tract a habit of ill-nature and disingenuity necessary to their 
affidrv, and the temper of those upon whom they are to work, 
that Hberal-minded men would not persuade themselves to enter- 
tain, even for the prevention of all the mischief the others intend* 
And whosoever observes the ill arts by which these men use to 

tad his cousin Cromwell, and Haselrigge, hsd actually embarked fbr the 
eolooy of Sajbrooke, when an order of council, restraining all masters 
uiwiMii of 8hi|» firem setting Ibrtfa any vessel without special licence 
fsfiMved against theoBU Ntacia men$ komimai foH sortiaque futura. — 
SocTHKT, Qiiar, Rev^ No. zciv., p. 478.] 
[• Wbtteloek, pw 51, c4. 1732.] 
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^tii^weaki 4uad^t]i& b<^ scaadals.to opRfirmtt»& wiltJak%^4ke 
,bo^^dless ^Fppaises th§j -p^i^^epi^ i^ the i^wfe i t i a w g.; ^ md Hm 
gross, jiijQ&ct flattedeni BX)d •applicatioyii^. to .tibe .vulg^i|vq[nrite(l, 
.jirould. )iardly,gLye himself lea^e to ds^; those weapon*! 4br the 
.pres^f^aition ^f .the thrfte Iu^9gdomB/''^ , • n^.- . 

t 9ij s^ mems 4 qvil wn^r W99i brought ; <>n ; hj Mlch*^lw«^M)»8 
Jjie i^ivil «a4 c^giQua establisbmeptB c^ tbe king^o^ «ep& .iR>jr a 
i^ea^fpnover^thrown, Xhe.wis^of men haa$aid, ^^the thiitgvbieh 
,^atb tb^^» it id thj^t. whkii shs^M be:" and the same m^aiis. wiil 
prpdjuip^ a ii^u^enee .of the «^me evilsuidess ri^t^muided men 
J^^urn. wisdom from the past* There is no histodan^ flueieotor 
.^Q^ern, with whose writings it so much behoves an En^lisfamaD 
.t^ be thcMx>^ghly QQUversaat^ as Lord Churendon. 
V,, Qp^ ctaj wh^n Cromwell had spoken warmly in the house, Xi<wd 
Digbj ashed Iiamp4en. who he was ; and JIampden is said to have 
r^Ued)^^ That sloven whom you see before you, hath t|o oraa- 
lUfiat in his spe^h ; that doven, I say, if we should ever oome 
,to a breaqh.with the king (which God forbid !) in such a case, I 
say^, :that sloyen will be the greatest man in England." Baxter 
.(las said of ^alI^pdeny that he was a man whom '^ firiends and 
enemies acknowledged to be the most eminent for prudence, piety, 
and peaceable councils." That he was a man of consummate 
abilities is certain ; that he was eminently pious may be believed, 
.the daxkest political intrigues being perfecdy compatible with the 
eiiainent piety, of that age ; but no man even in that age had lees 
pretension to be praised for his peaceable councils. Had Hamp- 
.den died soon after the meeting of the long Parliament, when he 
possessed more power to do good or hurt than any person of his 
rank had ever possessed before him, he would have left a charac- 
ter unimpeached and unimpeachable, and have deservedly held 
in the hearts of all good and wise men that place which he holds 
now with those oidy who know him by name alone, or who avow 
their attachment to the cause for which he bled in the Md. 
without being more explicit than is convenient concerning tin* 
nature of that cause. His noble atand against an illegal exertion 
of the prerogative would have entitled him to the everlasting 

[* Clar. Hi8t» vol. ii. p. 57, ed. 1826.] 
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wtOndi^illg *tliaf?^)[ircli'dgM>0;e; 'fin^i% it ^vvftHiri''|d^^bbUhds, 

lttlv»'l«ft'4^«li6m<^ble iHMfi^i' ''A'iM tISs W^ in hisjieltl^.^^ ' • 

W^t- hi» Tiews >«^^i^ CaA' bMy lie • ittfei*fed ft'dm th^' bdtir^ 6f 
his €M>nduct ; for he was cut off ^' i/^tfblr'b tibe tiifiie anitM l^r^dj^nly 
^e^bming them. The< pxlbkl^'Met&kt& is thkt, Kl^r Mton, 
Ai%«iiMMi 8idQey<«ftAiLiidio^) hieWasa ^teite'repttblidatt'. Hkvfng 
T^ad^ of no eoimiMntioii sd hfej^pilybAk&^eddd that t^hi^ 'this 
cmmtoyhas eii}03i<6d <slttce the !Revoltttidn, liiid seeiilg nodiin^lilte 
it*ii»'iMfip pt^i<nxd^}^toTy,'h^^ttticy have beli^v^ suish a lilkhiitee 
^f > p6(W«r «6 be uMttttinable^ diid tfa^t^6foy^ haVe l*Mlr(6Kl*'tipon 
etulteVoiki^n^ to intrbdueea dnipfer aiid^sevei^fbfflii. ' O^'if^e 
supposition that the Alternative "Was aii abiM^lnte m&tieafehy ihnth 
asf ityi his time, tbSe e^vet^gn of this kingdom had c!iiitn^,'and 
tM parftements had acknowledged)' or a commonwealth, he may 
huve ' properly and uprightly preferred that polity under whiich 
the Tflost security had been enjoyed, the greatest talents had been 
called Ibrth, and the most splendid exploits had beeii a(^hieved. 
But if, upon this &ir ground, they who reasoned thus may be 
justified in wishing for the end at which they aimed, nothing can 
jostlfy the means by which it was pursued ; and' in those nkeans 
no tfi&ti was more deeply implicated than Hampden. The Catho- 
lics never more boldly avowed the principle, that any means are 
hiWIbl for compassing a necessary end, than the puritans acted 
-apon it : even good men of feeble understandings or weak cha- 
ytucMrSy were too easily inveigled into that conclusion ; whereas, 
as their great contemporary historian has justly observed, '^ the 
true logic is, that the thing desired is not necessary, if the ways 
a9H» unlawful which are proposed to bring it to pass/' 

Qoe set of men were bent upon pullihg down Episcopacy, 
theAig^ it should occasion as bloody a war as any with which 
l^iglattd had ever been afflicted. There wete others who knew 
tU tt c nen to be knaves, but were willing to act in concert Mriih 
theiH) fbr the purpose of destroying the Monarchy, meaning, 
tiiBt oYgect ^ould have been efi^ted, to deed with th^n as 



(*'He was mortally wounded in a skirmish on Chalgrove Field, 18th June, 

1643.] •: I .. • ... 
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illej fiilt ifaeir itmgtb^ ud mw^tikat, bjr the neaih»ttfiicK Hhj 
.vara pMfittnd: tQnte,* cnutdeBs^wasi^rtaiiu fikiasriM^t lad hkttm 
mamA wiAf an gwawMtapiy pdwwf keciiaetiiB giMt iiiutitj 
of memlMri dretdiDb jfaBiWflnflBffe aB ainikuslcr aa molote, ie 
nbk, and so arWtmrT';^ aiid ^facMifore witk< tlie .besif tatantkiiis 
ToMlbv it hyaonliiptiin But irhentlKit Hivtridm vietiBi^Ms 
tosbedertapyed byinwuniraiitgopeTfhignartly ilkgmly and'soBR 
t]rmiincalv than the vont aetiiHtt aimhaek faB'StoodiaeoiMaA^'tiifljr 
vh0 Ind taken upon. thMuebFei' to-miBe and ta dioect* thtf ilam 
laell .knew that tha acMipaiBtiaft of na upiigiht 3Dnn>«craU ha 
cKpestad. Bat they kneir also vhaieto kiok fev^tkar ailias^ and 
how to fcnaamastiev^.of thoaa<whttalihotT«i thoftr fmi^oae^ to 
«al ui.subaenriieQflaitO'it. ' . 

Fear* 4i»aNH9fif>iftr«o<taiiir^lNijait1i( * 

W^0Dfi^. be thou clothed in power'^ comeliness | ■ 

Keep oown the best, and let tfie worst have potrer ! ' " 

They proceeded upon a (]el3)erate system of decei^ and Intimi- 
dation. Free licence wai^ given to alibelloua pres^; thajpulpits 
were manned with seditious preachers : they got the managpen^e^t 
of the city into their hands j by ousting, from the common council 
the gp^ve and substantial citizens, of whom til^ then it had' been 
composed, , and filling their places ^ith pen for whom faqtious 
activity was deemed sufiicient qualification -^ and by qhooding; a 
demagogue Lord Mayor, who wias ready for any act of ^De^bn 
and treason. How easily the populap^ were to be duped they 
well understood^ and how justly ch^ractei^ized by a dramatist of 
their own SLge, — " . 

. Good silly people ; soul4 thaVwill. . , , . 

"Be cheated without trouble, (hue eye is ' 

Putaamritbrze^ tli*ttlh^*#t^fifftK>Macii; ' 
. An4yet;they t)^xiktl)^'nireiiglMT ■ . . 

. Tkey ukMlonlood alsD hsmi la aet upon the raoral weakateof 
thoaa who ime aot likely to be doeeinriHl. Tkey oaDai tbe \fhqSi' 
ad foroe of the oity to dic&r aid ;- aiid uadn lear of 'tiift«aA>. 
aeaaton shmnk from tkdr duty, vhoa 'thayonght ntber tmkm»9 
laidrdowiitkeivliTeBiikdiadfaargnigit* ^Tko Inflhopa mepro vmatiiig 
to themselvoi asid their Order and their Sang^, whisir npdf^Jte 
influisiide of. fear, theyabandonad tkeir^nght^iavUng-m^ia^^ake 
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li&rIiolli»'(wfabaMnraiki9«it i» judgment-uponsonie^life 

e^llgignM)4cBired, inooiuplianoe «itb<^0d«aiaiid of tfas^ mob, 

to Icoam tJb« ^pftnves^. Iskbs^who were oppooad* to tho wiskesHif 

the <2olBmoiiB^ panedy nukr tliat intkakktioii, a bill whteiy they 

Ittd'^rioe before vej^ted. TW tiiOd«iite pftrt of the membcM 

in thai: ttBMmblyriiiiglit have out-\mDKl the promoters of tebelMon, 

four t^one^ tot^ in faar of their liv«B5the^ either le^the hbvat 

or ^uotpodsoid kt motioiks nrhi^h they abhorred* The cOncMtioii of 

the Hobse of Commcms was worse; tieefeRise' there the tneoof 

worit intentioiiB were rLk^ tlie nai of gveatefet ability, ^^ahd the 

nmnlMi^Af the weak and wHM^'VaiyeOhiYeiidon, <^who natterally 

wev»'t9 be guided by tfaem^ idKiniyB taQade/upami^or party eo 

that from the beginning they were always thfo to Gary wiatsd- 

ever they set their hearts visibly Upoa ; at kast to discredit or 

diagfTBceany particular man, ajjainst wticmi they thought necessary 

to proceed, aJbeit of the most unblemished reputation, and upmi 

the most frivolous suggestions." They waged war in parliament, 

as Cromwell did afterwards in Ireland, upon the principle of 

destroying all who opposed them, and the success was the same* 

At the most important debates there was seldom a fifth part of 

the members present, and often not more than twelve or thirteen 

in the House of Lords. 

It is especially worthy of notice that the very faults for which 
the King^s government was most severely reproached, were com- 
mitted by the Parliament in a iar greater degree, and with every 
poestble aggravation. One of the accusations against Charles 
was that he su£fered himself to be guided by clerical counsellors ; 
and the argument upon whieh they chiefly insisted in support of 
the bill fer taking away the bishops' votes in parliament was 
^* that their intermeddliag with temporal aAars was inconsistent 
with, and destructive to, the exereise of their spirittauil function ;" 
«' whikt tiieirTelbrmatiiH^" it has been tfoly observed, ^* both in 
Seotland aad this khigdom, was driven oa by ao aien so maeh as 
theee of tiieir clergy, who were their instromebts ; ae without 
doobt the Afohbishop of Oaatertmry had never sa great an m^ 
ftneuea apon the coanelk at ooart as Dr. Bargns and Mr.'Mafshal 
had apon the Hoases : neitfaer did all the bnhope of Sootfamd 
together meddle so UMcfa hi tamj^onal. i^^ltfn aa Mr. Bendeiaon 




Imidmm'' The liinilwt of ypritogg wfaidiii^iiiM-fadj 
niltlifld(WiBra fCfpietaitad bj^ tiM9Bi is^tMiMefire to ftfae: 
puUmeiitf and yettlidroi«i«t» Wiktot]i*Kii^i 
HMBeoiFMn^ mahaaabioiiili 
of ' ti» mott lupcypoiar mdB ci tiifi Kuig Jhadbeen tfce-. fanyii iy^ 
iriup-moiiesr witheut llie ennwnt ofrtiie .pMriJumni^ap inpoa^ 
then oiilf pf dmibtfid kgali^^ y«t ^qnailf htntd, cjuadhta tfy 
a|ipUfdy aim) 00 light in itedf thattii^ pf^ment whieb-Bao^prfea 
bimouiaU^ dkpotfld was oidjtwitiily imiipgn> npoiti ao attain of 
dOOA^ a year. The pi|4Mmffnt..didi ool sezople, atkhdat* ooBt 
nnt of the King, to demaari tiia 'twentieth part of evei^aDBKiV 
piopefty>iD London^ ■ or- so ^laoek.as ,ibms s^tioaa maynm -and 
thiee other pciBOiw as seditioti&as himadfi'iaiglil fieaaa iOLcdlla, 
tifientieth, to be levied. byidislreBsif the paitiegTefosedpaymeaii 
ahd'if ihe distress did not corv^ the aflseBsmeatv ^^c^ '^^ defio^^ter 
WaS' to be imprisbiied * where add' afr- lonf^ > as a OeawnHtea; of • jtfae 
Hbuse^of OoMtmobs i^ottld d»ak .pi«pei\ and' Ids frniilgr/iraBiin 
longer to remain in London, or tfae'SubuThB^.or the*adjoii|ia|^ 
counties. • With an impudenoe )of alander twlodi irodld..fae..iii^ 
eTedibley> if toy thing were too badi to- ^'believed of: thoroug^ily 
ftedoos men wbioh will serve theiri purpofaes, they accused the 
King of exeithig the massaerein Inland^ and^DDBuaitingitfae ne«- 
bellioik' there ; and they themselves employe^ the money- «ad: the 
m^alns whieh were prepared ^fbr-qudlkig/thatiisbelHen^-i in /ean^** 
ing on a war against the King at home. ' -^.i^V -. 

The Khig more thah once in'faia dk^kmtiona TeaaaiMb dBiitm 
of tt speech of Pym's, which they hud heard dedorvedly s^fJiuded 
when it was directed against Ms mfiaJsuree^^bikt whieh moiwiibooe 
against their own with greater fqroe.: ^f The law,? said that 
powerful speaker, ^'is that whieh pots a difieronce.betwisft good 
and evil, just and nnjnst; if yon. ts(k!e awaty Ihe^kw^- all. tinng^ 
will be in a ooofasion; every man will* l)eoomea laviunixi'jHiar 
self, which) in the depraved eon^itiiin. o€:h»raaii mAns^^iamtk 
needs prodnoe many great enormitieB. ^ Lust will beeomealwir; 
and envy will become a law, cbvetoiisnessand ambiltiott idll'4ia» 
eome law«> and what dictates^ what decisions 8iich'Jawa'^&.*p*ft< 
duciB,may easUy be discerned s^^it may indeed by dadoinalauBM 
ovev the whole kingdom." And then the King set jheibto them 
a picture of their ow^ condiie^.qo at^^and SQ truly drawn, that, 
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if oaunhBdk^'^^iHrlfitecid'bjr Umb TCBOfoto uaA^nsti byrttiieir paasiotoy I 

tVatftVdoeftldn^ipapleBaAQiieiwcKiiki hmffegKt^^hUnftJi^vietoflrybovieK' 

sAh hbo etKuajmA Id) axioikfiif dMltortiDmi >tbet£ai]g'flai4t^i^>iv)bi)b(H' 

CMtL > haarboliPcdTtiift Isautt itliougbb kb ibU' ibiieaai>4)f ^miAg i^oB-miol-i 

liiiu^il^^a&lio tibetofejrv |w iielig;ioli.Q£ th«jltii:fgt)om,il6lihniL'b^ 

atteiiiBadi^iiaiidiiie^siiiQmici i^ntxcinoisBlfe hisithat wmildb oot 

si|^ tJ^Moma^' • tiShal wftichi '^etoiiargeii<, the Ileeodiiro; of pvf tiament 

wllky f^f'^^rJisliiiViidingrifthe' pdblic • literty ;- and 'hi» {>natu]h|iii<m 

itugHt'lie iveFf M^treng- and ;v)risemen{fe^'that. tfltougkithe^imd'tnoi 

namd to/bd Bkves^^he^^Me iiQtmnwiUk%.to bd tyraste.' ' W.haC; 

» ^^Buiay^^ saidriiey ^HbuttorluiiilitiiKai.jnileftrtQ gateriiib)^, but- 

tliflir o<rn>myB<?: ^.A2id<tfafiy''kx]i^'(kfae miseryiof.Aihcns/titaA/at' 

tbdfbigiie8(yivflqeii{it> saflllBed>uiidec ^he Tibirtf Tyxao^.^' Hobbtfl,) 

II nqotote runaj of . thmkilig'' wa» iHioire • ia > acsord ,witb < Tthei 

<if fCItouThBU^a gavevnmwit 'i;b{ai<of the Kiagt's, ipeak^itvltth^ 

GoiitdBpt)OfitlM86KleQkniliobS[9. but i£ Ghartesrhad :<beeRisefv«dy 

arikaownliuK* tolsenrje htniaelf, ito<«l>l)fc:witib the '9W0i)d^as,;«W 

th«( fWQJ'the istflogg^eiwduld'sooi). haif» hmA df^iitedas: hia ftv^^urU 

Wlifli:liiaiil)e6D daid of tbe'SO&vithal) he Doiierjaaid! a fiK)li8k^thiiig> 

and jisy«vldid[j& wise'ooeyHiighiiiiere truly be sildtof the&ther « 

in hlm^-boweTer, k firoaefdfd- from whbt, i&-.citheir .timfiB tand 

oiiiariaiisuinBteii^eb) wotild faatQibeeo » Yirti»& < In< 8i>eaking^ ba 

ea|>ibinid hiaiowli judgment ;-iiii,aotaiiig^hef yields td tJiat;ol 

othMB^ and* was ffiiinedby waiijkiof ^enil&knoe' in fanabelf ^ aad by 

the fear of doing wrong. - • ' /• 

•Cftirtwriwiy who wiitesiAllmys: with the SwAix^^^C^r^a^lSiJi^ 

aa^nrdl tt the» wisdom .odi>a.6latesmab, haS) iome j^eAitaloi upon .the 

eoodimfe "of thieipar]iiUBL«Rt^<dniwn up with his^hardictenstjc.eaiw 

dour, i rfi A nMin sliilll not mtptoitably eptad hi».coiitempiatioD^ 

ttatj^upon this oocaMbn^ oouiideni the . method •of God's jnstioe 

(•mitbbd teoibly TemackaUe inmatiy pttssages^.aind upaa mlwy 

pens^DB) wfakdi weshall be eompelled' to remexiiber m ihvk dis* 

€Oiine)ytla(t thai sameprindplea, and the same application of 

tfaoaeipiiiieipi^^ shoidd .be used. to. 4be wresting ail sovein^ii 

paw^ from the Orawn, wUeh the Grown had a little before made 

laa.of to- the «steiiduig>its. autheiiity' and .pewier> beyand^its 

baaaisj to the' pr^adicie of -the just< rights of the subject, A 

suppteei iieeessitj was then thou^^ grbjind enough to eieate'a 
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I»M«^«mI Abaseraveaienk af*1tet tkmtmMj\ to iMgeff «>^eilMM 

wat» lid Mp^aovep nener .bcfiMe 'kiiXMni'^ vod a Mt j ^pdis &i 
t i wiwiity now^, and j^iwe awHrmeBtrof dial mj t& m tf^ ki'm ddtt^ 
fitetlf , aad jaoro firia%^ tioadaded a ^«iid gfOfuxt^ to<«t<MM 
tUCfOwn fipom tkeuae of>ai^ pisw^r, iy an ordteaoe^ i i tf » ^ r 
bei^ra h«id of; abd -theflame aiaiiiai of Mk^*f jw»p0&* J li JMiJii i il 
faB»i whkh had Mem iiMd tolte iafiriiigiBg^f^^^ 
OMdeiite^of for the. dtttr oy M g^tfaii' tig^tg'Of the otfceri^-^ >B^ 
flaitiaiis 4^, thu kind amat often haita* ariaea in iho ik^M' ^ 
ObaitohiDueK Wiheo^ in JmMtmt^ Utb^^e^ teJ^kg^prnt Is 
Buckingham's animosities/ hfaiwnBiw4pd -tho 'iiinpeachaifeng^^li» 
Eaili.ofBriatoIaBdMiildlQWK^ James saidto hm, tirllii'a^^^lble- 
dght 'Srluch. haa aknost a-prafihetiBi ahaaaistlt, > that lie "vntuliNHitf 
tohave2tb<l9^^11e£pQaI]aaieiitaiyjHn|R!a^ii^ 'BMiifd 

vaiN^hm|m'm<n:efiiniKdi^ainst'duai:6ittyttgi die mMt iMjhBti^ 
fii^! of his measuiwsiipixideQdedfiwm^a n^sttLken judg^ Mf 
anLMarU iatentian^ the moitiiHipopiilar of them^ and thabiitJtofi 
gti^the grosiiait advitBtagd toihia eaemies (iho' ocisnMtlOtt^ol 
thOiflix members), fdainly anae^fiKna' a p^edt ccRafdeaMf-^^iir 
own xactitade^ aiid .the goodness ^of^his^ oaiaie. * '^ ^ vj 1 j I . 

:Tjlie'mekiBohoty ti^ioMkigJvrliidi Jattxss-gAt^<^hto'Son {MN>tii6d(tlto' 
flUgaaitj of tfaatkkigy whoio^taknts it hasr^^eeatbo tA'uch^^liio 
onttom to-deciy.' TheseitanespR^aRoiiMofiljaad'ew^ohttttM 
wifehit> even mere of a piophetic kppesaa$M^tipomtis» attetdebtitf^ 
tupn tiof >the acntende. ' '^^ 4^t thi* time, tho pairBaraeiftI tetuiSMd 
tWDVtaad but twobiBsto theStii^ ibocsi^t tkb-to dit oif ^SCAtfl. 
jGiad!s (head :vas< one ) mid' Ibe mther ivmr* thaik this parttimflat- 
sboold neither be dismltedMndr ^djonlnod, but: l^- t>h^' ^ttac^t^o# 
bolfck housMc im^whiakj Hfhmi h0'Ouii^r.fi'f>nV''h9il9iiilfiHm& uM 
hfdti^, iibi^ than I au»« < God btos» the'lCag^ and-Jiia iiayai 
iairi^r €hurie^efeding«r>a|x)&tiiat'^&tat 'Mll'wfiidi perpieTOaSM 
the parliament, and thereby i?i &c;t transferred the spvereigaly :ti> 
it^aiiBiieeil afeated in theSticiMi B€M«K!i«^.t ^ % tiilg'aistiaf 'tte 



f* Clar. Hist, ed. 1826, vol. i.,p. 41.] 
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. inb» siHheiilieity of this BmkJUM hoentit^lteA faiA4eSBa&eA'mAtMi 
oqgl^% srgmn^ats.apd strotog awertions, tdiat a4.^jm Ttilat«jt»eilpmi 
proolivP^rhiips th«re ifl aoavoely say^totlieF questioa m hihlipfpdipfajr so dsttl*> 

of Qauden, or of aoy pecsoa wridiig to support the royal cause, a hij^i^^ 



uwirw^ASRwrmsLL. «# 



iqiOB>«il.prQ9i9i^ jffllwiito iiBib&tare.iaiiBtakaBi; I c<nil«M|l dM 
wx^ ibfifo^Y uiitfM»d totflhii(lumyHAf«6ut^)doQca^afl.«Qtne riicn^JMM^ 
jk9Wfi B^qnited. sMw AMeoOtiiiuiil ipUDlianciit, I ithoughli^^PMld 
bii^ikfnp .the <MMiiiiianiv«al inilitoc^ by pteenring law* in-ih^ 
fi«i^««zeeiitiQii iMid,vjgQ«ri/«r)iw«ii*mj'int0Mst Jits meve thib 
aj^.-V^ttDi'sy.uQce bfT thole ]«itv»*>«iy<ffighte<aB aikii^'Mioiildtberyln^ 
aepmd^ noi^as tfa^n^jpiy wi^jtieta; ^feditohBi aU I desired^. Moni 
thiii tkelvir.g^Mes mei:X"WOiild''jBiOt teve, and lete tlie*ineabMt 
■ubJQiti should ooU leamiGit aagrliropezly -thai I. yepentvofMtiHA 
aot^ opiica I liave'Ai^i'eflektloidi^^oik'itaaA cui^ of mjmUl^^kiOiO^ 

Gfaurlfbiappflaikd to tbat-aot with gMUi fonea ds a proof- that 
ho ]uidfi»» uitentiMm <»f traomiriiigttQ |Qnn|s*> '^ Skire,'^ heBajfS^ ^^4^ 
hwl Mgued a- ¥0rj nbofft.agiiitttcf lAhiiigB^ and eKt^^me fjitiiity 0i 
mindiiiiiia^iaoftr to JlNMdin]^^!^^ at^ their Tcqueat^iCI 

had^iiavti^imeaiitito tiae.afSNftardfigM^ Wh^ Haidpa 

dMitipoitftiof tha pi^iwhich<€braiitpdl'iDigfai'be expeeted <to< fataory 
ki cuae th^ Ahoudd eotno) to a breach indh (the £^, he< deprotf 
Qale4'8^Qb aa «veQt#.- Bpt Hanjpdei^ atodies were *iatheF hoir 
to direct a civil war, thaoi to ateii onb^ DainWa historyt waai «»» 
oActsio his haiid$,.that it-waaicaUed/OaliNnBl Hampden's pxayier- 
bobk* 'Xihe truth is, that a ibwi men of danng spirit, ge^aife^ 
abmiiryteDd/gieat pf^pblaritjFy'flepns fsalliDg themseivca saintarbv* 
munfi 'thror wcro' aofhiMiiatiiBiyiatheni'et^ifiing thensBeivet •pMlotth*' 
lllwn beouMQ thcgr w^ie unbdiciveM^ had dstenoaned to oton*' 
t hrow ' t>ie. cristing ^Yenmeaiit in cheaeh and state ; whieb thegr 
kneiKrlOi be feawhtej beeause*ti«ciiiiiBtanee8 &voured then, and 
t^^AWipled at oothitg to< bring, about their end^ Their plan 
ewetoforce^froitt the« King ell 4hey^oollU, and when they shodld 

LiB»ereinfl'<plsoepaBy add pMrof^i^ itoM h«t%? \)em IHk&A; there wdtia* 
bn||^ee^»q(«ettortatjiiiiti#os$ioEi{ sod thore would not hsve beea diet 
inemcient bat conscientioas defence of fatal concessions ; that penitent con- 
hmM ^«iB where weakness hubl bieen sinM ; that piety ^thont allmr ; that 
dnipdlsriif mild sad evenhmsgiMeitaily') sad that hesnrealy-iiuflttetoMBi 
wluch rsnder the Euuuf BoffUuiai one of the most interesting books in our 




1^ "^ery Hfde tesfieMay oa Qeadea's side, (strictly speskfai|r, 



sai»)eKOB|ithhawii .« • . Thwe issmsss^iftestiiisiy 

, revised it 



■bowsf that the king hsdthe book contltiiislly in his hsnd, 

■ad had rmnf eEansofipts of It^-SoinrBXT, Quar. ifa^., No. btxiil.^ 
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gMtJ4 iiittxiiir\ritb'^tiiett^itt/V''bis 8ay«j>^4dwi^:*D' aakoki MWc 

iiijSg4it'^liA^e'Witift«'G<alo«ir tO'f«iAtBe)dl:tlat'iir»<iA otiiaEiiii^^ 
gyfiittt^r^B«ttl^^ertee^at^BSi1t%h^a/iato>«w thfrwaiaili of. 

WAr^t etklefit^uiiiigsfiifet 4(» iiiifk&niiidcfltikiyaiya^ibyi^slittnBtirK 

Eftj^lii^/' 8ay» B[oM>«l^, '^ would neven^iias&itBkcta'^irall Hmt-tba* 
ifitLi^iwlmm-^kbvM ntftk^JWuntponitke fitiig «pan'>iiiqr pmvo««^ 
tibt¥^^€Ui9ts^'it<wei«4b <!]KBlri<»i(|irdefeiice^teaage ihfi ]Oii|^ afaiMl^^ 
lint make war upon them; and thereG^beffit^hAearedL-^kmaitQ 
prt>V(*fe ttteRlfl^^ tha^ ^itii|fhtil0fiometfaiii9^1»t(piig]it kofalfke 
ht^iHty.^ ' '^TlMRfefiH«(fae^«bewh^jre:addB)t^ 
ce6d wiCh'iihnlik^sidllUlihitoiitOiBy^nit^^ 
dit^ids^ in A}lptirtB\f ta dfive'^iiimi intothq opeal fieldv and died 
iil^MMe'he ^hotild tUt s«Mmitoitum>liflad,.'t6^caililii^ a-jnaksDgiaf 
ivkf ^agoiti^ thePadiMttiRiiL" ^ 

cM«ie9t'thfta'€haYllM,nrh0n h^luul no tttherraftenriEitiTe thia t» 
di^ettdihto the pit whieh' hisMSO^mieB >faBd.' dn^ •fens !Ui»^ ov »tb 
nrifite'lrld'stiAMiaid: '• Whenthttt dtlffrHiiiwitifwnwffliifMrrn hnihliii 
not ^^cine bat^ of- gmi^^^iir, »oriioile qpauaket^ kori anj^totkne 
pVbvuiibri' ViedesMHry^^^aiT' ai«iiy); > itnd^'idiidi i«^>wKirsey mitast. 
8i#e df ai<iy p6irt, to whkb l^ifsy ilkiglit-beisMnic^^^^ 
luid he mdiiiey fM tfhe lrop]po#t i^*'hH'mrii'Jt^le(.iovi(kh0''tarmL v£ 
on&'month."> The'tiiiig'le>i»hipwyeb''Teaohed«;biai>wiUi siqifflieff. 
bif' fHilhin^ iwhbre, h^'OMghtabobti 2<)0!lnMds4>f fpcfwdet^GOM 
c/t SOOOiiAniis, und ^d^en*0r'<^g^ i^l^pi^ces^ apd witk thkike 
toork'tb^j 'field, but.itt so li^pleas ahd- i^^areiiily'h<^)clfliB a ooo-.' 
dlfibn, thM oven after 'he baid set «p that Ma»d^v wiiieli il«»«* 
ominously blbwn do^^ by a tecApest, GlarekadOn says^ it mnil 
soMy be' fttipHtod to his own <rQ8oluliionf/< that i^he cbd.. not i even 
then gtS to London 'and tfarolw bimB^-onfthe meny of: tbepatw 
Ikment^ whioh wooM have been sarrebtona^ 9lJdiBeret]oii.t44tL 
etMrky that ^¥0^ BO <)«iartor; But^einli^ upon- iherfpoOdbte. 
of hh dniel, ahd tipon tho^ loy^tyand loveiofJii^rsubj^etd^' That 
reliatico'did tto« decide hitn? ihe^fpewtleitieB JtffufioglaQd' 



LflaHflB/roaoMPiamj 2%m 

dl^BCtiow/of ttsm i /tig«iiXMl9 j caiitf^ls,] >f9%ii%rtP«i9yi tti^i^ lll»?5f!^ 
giveiL^iiiibjcaiitpleto/ Inicc^^;. rBut ^iJkJwmji^hAmia^i i^?il^i|4ft^. 

yeaEmdmuBliliavepatodMdjtiittt^tiii^ i00l»f)p$ffhlHP9/t}iAnT#§ifii 
otliesBk>f Itvfalob /the. e^ttito Jhaxai jbi9^DiidrtieQ!ie>Ai!d> pi^ 4(9t«]n;9ipfl4r 

ceflhBhiatroai. « TM mto]^>wiiD)iiiMv««tot«Unii^ i»^4l)i^».Kip§;fA : 

bj^ffldiiit pviabipk k/mi^tf >heio]^paMd mih ,<a^^i wreet.yjwiWfe i 

taokjnt (ken^fneaona fnart9..bu(lMh^jWii&!QQei»£)^)fftinambei: .xfj^jf^i 
whose 76fte the ieiitteiB' q£ tiwidim&f^ipiiiiftj^ omM .9ifr^yp,x^^:. 
Heitw^iJsiiideiSBlsr'a' puritaaj inuibi» .t^ligi^us. (Stoti^^ii^,. l^rtj^li. 
mapp fl fc /lmore jnneete-tha^^/iiMiitjnofoibiMa^iiyi ;whQ9a .be,t^i),, 
acted: for political speculations he pn^bfttDy./qai^ J09^j(.|b^t^, 

innrd^tiiBOQgh he f!teq«fiil%<prQOficid«d iby.^rooJi:^ "msih i^^rMk^. 
hisrcooski Ham()()eiiv "^hsla 4i&ijto»nr^ftbQi^iWQjrcji^,thfl9w,:a^vp4jr..tt^Q2 
.Wheivthe»wnr hegBMf lmite«^t^ a (»0m'» ccBKinM^- 
i^ndigamsA a teooipi of. hotw .iQibifi* c^^j OOM^^iry.. : xW 4^ 
tin* h»g&T&thefi]»t prbofqf 4teta9gs^icl(y'^U9bx^ 

^fae.8lteil[ttt»^ioastervj<tfith$09 Idi«g^]Qs ii juawb^^ipai^, 
ner iiivtianow< ex^nosed wa^ibec^t b^n.t^^d iin Un owA.cur^o^Q: 
waid^. 'SI.wasi.a peraon/' s«Mib», ^f,tb»t:fr{>n^,iqy firsti ^mployn. 
iMAt'wastsoddetily pKfiali^:aiid>JiftQd M<^^j^ Iqss^r Umfi^.^k 
gfliteteiv fitom my .fij^ .beii|g;a}Cft|»^liQiOf.a.^oQi^of ho^c9«4.<^d 
I dad iahoily ^.weU as I.^UM^. to-dii^^MLrg^ «iiy tni^t : aa^ Q^. 
liiawBii ttteteit'pleBaed Um}(md.]i^d.tF^lf,4u^plaMil7; W 
tkHijiata;v8|rAf Ibolish.shnftie^ it w«i0/JMdg^ bj; v^i^rgT^ff^. 
aod/wiaeimtay and good .iD»n .t09).jdi^i<ed t^ mff^ W wMtth-. 
inf|n to belprme in this woil&f land J.wiU d^lpUMj with ywj- 
Lteiia.!rafy.iHwthgr fiimd itoi^aiMlibe xviiifs.a >Y«iy Mhto pofsy^i, 
aaift.I>4j«»w>JB8iniemai7 ]Siyoiiy!grtttefttl.t(0 4JU[y.Mr«fIohM Hampr 
dnii Ajk my (lint, going, out i0tOithitf«t«g^g^f;te^ l,pf^w thmw, 
,w^nu:hfliMni^ weryJm^^iJ did:4n(Nd9.#n4 .d^spired him, 



UR^QP^flBUWurJUti 



MM new legimeaiB; and I toid lum I vooU be m uti omhitm 
Um m Inritigii^fltieliiiMift in, a»I tiaa^ liad a^iirit thtimaii 
d&.40necii]iig in t&e mndk. This larnsy tiiie that I toH you, 
CM loKlwa I lie not* Tmir troo|n, aaM I^ am tamt 4»f dim- oM 
dMi^fid senrifligmen, and ti^stem, and amsh kind eifeOtmrn;' mai^ 
•aid I^ tiieir tvoopi are gendemen'^ aoaa, yminger aDDsr^ and* |Mr> 
MKB* 0f quaMty : do yoaOmA^thak the npiiita af mch teMr«ad 
mean feli^vt will erer be enabled td^cMoimntef gendemen tint 
Jbare honour, and coueage, and' lU B Diu tion in them ? TMilyv I 
pre/teSitBd him in this manner conscientioasly ; «nci tnHyr^t did 
treU him you most get meit of a spirit: and tahe it not ill what I 
say (I know yon will not), of a spirit'that ia likely to go oa as 
&r aa gentlonen will go, or eke I 'am niie yon will be baiten 
itiU ; I told him so^ I did trofy* He was^ wise and worthy 
person, and he did tfainL that I talked a good notion, bateau ha»> 
praeticable one. Truly I toM him Icould do somewhat in H: 
I did so ; and tmly I most n^eds say tiwt to yo<v, I raiaed sneh 
teen as had the fear ef God before them, and made seme eon- 
seienee of what they cGd ; and fi^nn that day fbrwavd, I muat ai^^ 
to you, they were never beaten, and wherever they e ngag e d 
against the enemy, they beat cOntinnaUy/ * 

Acting upon this principle^ Oreaswi^l raised a troop of horse 
among his eountrymen, mostly iveeholdevs and ireeholdei^ sotts, 
men tiioroughly imbued witii his own puritanical opiniom, aad 
who engaged in the war ^^ upon matter of eonsmeAoe :" and tlm, 
says Whitelocke, ** being well armed witiun by the satisiwtian of 
their own consdeaees, and without by good iron arms, thof wo«ld 
as one man stand Armly, and dutfge desp^utely." * Oiwn* 
well knew Ids men, and cm this occasion acting without hypoeriqrf 
tried whethertiidrconseieneeBwereproof; for upon laising' tiMm 
he told^'them fldrly that iie would not cossen them by perptarad 
expressions in his eommisnon to fight for King and Fbrliianent : 
If the King clmneed to be in the body of the enemy, he wonkl*!i 
soon diaclMLrge his piitcd iqpan him, as upon any private nsMi ; 
and if their conseienees wou}6 not lei diism do the Mke, lie advted 
tiiem not to enlist themselves under him« 

He tried their oouiage also, as wett as their eonsdeneea, by 

[• WMtdodc, ed. 17S2, i>. 7^.] -- - 



leMUagn tliBBi^iift<i)U> fclfyiarth— nndn y; abovt tMnty HHnfted'Ulid^ 

^kmnthaWBtfiD tiD:lterfei^h^)hoi8ef fbr thoM^witQiKftild^giLtriii^ 

liOvdlA liattlM in thcirafeead. > Jind «»'die Lord's ifaftttlttinis'ib 

bm fimght 'witii riii^'ftriii 'itf ; iiit^ > bfriaok sp^etal can^ tlwi iMtsib 

aadboMiiiiit bk tro^ dbmldfliwayB tomdyifov terviM; aiMt^Jby 

iiiftlii^gf .e^CBy «»» twist 4a) AiHMBtf^afaaBfvm «ll needlbrt tilings, 

h^nemMed thsm all. tp xofy npbiLieadi other^ and act'wiili dHi^ 

ftfcnnfirwitlwiit ;iridQh)goin«^» cf KtiJe jwaiL ' IFW'tiiis'ptitu 

pQflKi Ji^lrequifed thentoikflqr tihsir anurcleaii, bright, luid^ 

iiir fcirttfdintCBsg ;• toofewlr'Mid dbaua tiieir own horsM, niid if 

ntad ifrtMeylo ^le^iqian tbtttground: j«itk> them. Tt^« :iddBceriB 

wiahing that thU adect! tmop^shoiild heifoiiBed itit» wlai t^ 

malkfi ^ftgiilhenMl'Ckiireh^'<;ldokeil aiMutfocafhtiDg (itttovv «d 

it ii>to tli«r^«iedit'ttiiait^lhe]r^itiii^d'u^D4L anti diseixiguishid 

fisr Us ^ttttftUiw ntomier of :Ufe^ kk vaidimbted pietjr, aad ^hii 4n^ 

tnat^iutaj^U^nth. Thtylnvii^'EaicfeFto takeohargeofttaui* 

ThfttiraoftrkaUb moo mis then atOoTentiy^ whither he faad'^iie 

aiWr fek» bMlt» ^tfidgehiU withttpuypoao to rt&y. thave^ «a a anfe 

pla^iy tilt aws.aidd w^Hmit had gotten the ykstozj and the «ar 

«p«a«Mied$ ^' ^)'' ahys ^he^ '^ao.iv&e in auitten of warwnts i, 

and all the country b^audas^ tthai wia ooBUBonly tappoind thaol a 

vaay ftw daya iirhi«dB3,i hiyfm». Other battle^ woald end the jvaara ; 

•Bid I -fatlSei^^^dbai no^nudlfnjHttib^r'ef the parimHWotttnen had 

■0 OMMre wit thaai to* thii^k aot" . iBalbitar ^waa. at that:3tuBe«o oad- 

aaahih his' pdMtiiBal.feelkig8f that haithought ita'an-forangr^HaKi 

t«>:«cnaafta iwnler. Bat ^le* invitljaoni tf> take vhaigeof .^^ 

gatiteiad cinneh ' did not aeoaad intii. hk efnaaana ooneemiiig 

aeateaiaatical diacjjpliDe. Hetheiefegni rsoat'thaai a dennd, ee< 

ftof^mg^ their attovpt, and- teUkig thani wharein faaa- jndgueat 

wwagftioattfaa^lawfblnetaajid'aaiiycQMneeief -their way. ^Tkm^t 

mmy' he aafrs^ ^^ that ihaa lavited me to .bedheir paato^, 

the mdn 4H»t afWwaida headad BMaeh o£ the araufy and 

aotte' of them. weae the foiwardaet in aU' out ohangeSi; which 

amde me wMhtfaatl hadffoaeianiQiig then^-hewever it had faean 

tHMprated ^ibr than jJlthe&a -mw ia one ^ark/' 

Cromwell exerted himaolf with ao BMwhxaall andi aaccam-ia 
emhodpiii^aad diidipliaiag thaaa iroopa^ that b« i^iptem jto have 
been raised to th^aaofc.^.calQqdL £i^.that aerviea aloaei The 
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— ' 

"htHAg^ <wiiidli ']L^rd'i<i)ie^pivk)illdvdse ^lultelioec8]8iBd;^H>aMTio 
:^fliBlciai^ t fori tibe fhuliubeivfr i.ibe /coilege wpSstfe, > hi^hidK t^sttmimme 
#o«]d'liavveibeeh>!deiil/to>thife>ISuigv ifiAlt'tins' tninefl^ ][niSiLlis 
^'ttiklla ani god&th^^:iBii^.01mr^ia;.v5ikit Ibv the pnr|A)Be «f itefani^ 
iwi»yihi»mni»ABd^all.itisrpla3te'3' fta^ 
^rsoiial v'relBt)eottoiiiie'3ie^ 

<Midiirduid tidt keefi^eni Hisi)fcal>i in iliis^ presenca uFraaftlGBai* 
'ti^idgeihe' kept dowiV'thelb^hilfXifffy^iardie adjoioingiieniiiiliev'of 
Sttfffdkaaid Ndrlblk^ diapdvsin^ SL^oonhdemey which wwM aeoi 
lik^'ibecorae fbripidMbl^ iand takih^itJie! i^hole ofx tlkeifltafes 
JiliiiclF^hey: had provided;* > .Tbis'WliSid'SecTi^e Whic{h^:dUiitiie laH- 
:gukg)i of thesadnt5^v)wttr<6kid <to iset ithe whole ebisoitryeiighftyiiiy 
^fi)€ttii|g k'of the iiiidigiiaiits*/ .fitoiw^of . bis'ePitekyiverectQldfat 
' tMj» * ' thbe ' in the Meifeurim : AuUcui wMeli wei|e \ bbouiiAiiblsr 
fikU :'iiiQn too eeu^yt b^ltevie.evil ;of their ^iSiemiea; qftd jfiieife 
oAtUHmies detained /tibe Ttedi^ credit beea«8e he Hod: iii^ Mto 
^o^dceived themselv^s;iajbdtdoiiK^A w^itk of refbt'inationiiniii^fK^ 
iii9iPeteii)oroiigh Cathednd^.dekiidUistung the paAated'^wSadoswos, 
^ureakiiig.tfte organ, defedog. <toiiibk and statues, and destxoyiAg 
tkssifoooks;' But in 4)thdr plaoei^ w^e the fefopiou8.'9pjiift' of 
BuritaBism was not oaljb^d ^thy tfaeur eaaduot waa more oivdliriy 
tiuai- that of any other tatoops wha were engi^ed. on. tho'.^aine 
side. . One of the joumate of the day says of tfaem^ " m> • ammi 
sivmrs.but.he pays hb twelvepenee ; if he be drunk, he Js^ in 
stoeks, or worse; if one calls the. other round-head, ibto< jb 
caahkred ; insomuch • t^bat the countries Where they come loap tat 
jo^F.of them, and come in and join with them. How happy weK« 
itif. aiX the .forces were thus disciplined !" .' ~ 

• Tkesreltef of Gainsborough [S3 July, 1643] was the first teoo^ 
spkuouB .action in; which. Cromwell was engaged: ^^-tids^'' 
Whitdock says, ^^ was the beginning of his gsreat fortune «iid 
now he began to qptpear. to the world."* It was in this.afiftioD 
fhUi Charles GaveiKysh fell, . • 

' J tfae'yoang,.tbel(mJI|iriandthebra7«I - ... 

Strew bays and Sowers on his honoured grave I 

owi i»f the many noble-spiiits wba were «tat off in that metaiful 

[* Whitelock, ed. 1732, p. 72. WhHelock osHs Yarn Colonel ONin^vdl ; 
he served at this time tm^r Lend WUloqghby of PariMui,} j- h t. 



-.-waSd^loGnxEafneilrisa^ith^ hod IliBitadDa^umiofUh&^nienyt'tiiK) 
y&ritiuee inBfspandotluit sefaieio£(MsiBBa}£^ri»7klIled>itMu> ax^tilix^ 
•■ran jB^iBoe^ i ■■ i He *b«A (a^ iTiaiiniw : ektssLp^ithei laaitke-^ yestr itnioi'Ae 
'Baiircf Maadiester^iwtien 9fu:tiofnNeweaslle^8'):ILniv^MlHrM»(ik- 
Jmitad near ijan^oaitlck^ ' ; BasuliaDse iriisiIi^^ediiiiJ9den.Jaii^ aiadi as 
'laoaoBB ht was agaiivkuy^kedb dowt^())y;lii^:eaivaliei) viiOidhMg^d 
iuMB^ Aiidn^hD i^«q9(t>09(M*tdii Ydi^elbmsiiSisJsiig^mtlSfipUmk^ iH^ 
• waA^faenre^er zemoii]xted,iandi^f<M]Ad'.Hiiii8eIfy>ii^iti^ 
goodb(fort»iie< whipliialijisajts altaqded Uimj jivithciut la vouiid^M kAI 
iha dbse* of ih» yenxohe' rtook. iiilsdfqijfioilsidrtbj' teflauUbyt:«^ 
-alatmed Oxfonl4! Tii(gqlgh;£tedxiaiid WaUbrytwiio ihm^ 
hM own party iWiiiiamitheOoBqu^rorj lisveistill <th^ia\!(»li^ 
jkkai^m of tbeftoliahieQtaiy ifoi»es^-iQioiiiA¥^ .now: leiKdMd 

upfin as a eonlddeiabie person^ aud was .'opposed inipublk opioicin 
tb'S^oe BapeTt, liefbis they ^t^r^meit^as Hostile geDesakda'tilie 
ittld. : 'When •the'Priocei W£iS' pbepanogi to i^oEeve (Y(irk^> tiie Lto- 
d0ii journals repi«seixted hiin ^bs asfiiaki to ti^ ihinuelf > againsljtfais 
ristng commaiider. • ^ lie w<8uldif rather ^6ixffeiv'- ihdy Bsid^-^^ilris 
deaf 'fiends' in Tovk to 'peHdh^thdn ventnite the loss* of his rhon^nir 
in ^ ^dan^ons a pastege^ ' He loves <iioi io - meet a >EEar&x^ nor 
a C^pomwell, not any of those men thut'hal^e so nindh seUgaonaad 
Taloar in them." The battle of Maimton Meor [2 Jvify, 1644} sooh 
fi>Uow«d ; most lashly and uajastifiably brought on by Eiqpert, 
wHhoat consulting the Marqiris of Kewcastle^ by whom, in all 
prudence, he ought' to have beei) directed, and ata timewiien 
notftang but an immedute action could 'have prevented the 8eoMi 
and' Parliamentary armies- fiDm quarPslHng and separating, so 
that eitber, or both, would have been exposed to an -utter o^r- 
throw. The Scotch, who wete in the- right idng, wei*e com- 
pletdy routed; they fled in all directions, and were takien or 
kaoeked on the head by the peasantry: their 'general himsetf was 
made prisoner ten miles from the field by a constable. But the 
ibitttne of the day was decided by the English horse under Fair- 
fax and Cromwell. They were equal in eoarage to the Kiagls 
troops, and superior in disunplinee and by/ their exertions a vic- 



[^ Onfia to the Ioy«l.Mi»vi»iof IfvwoMtierJUMl hTOther tottW tblid fii«l 
of Devonshire.] 

'i And so weat oala€rlDa9tttar» . W£ilQk)«k» p. a2w] 
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toiy WM gained, of which they ware left to make full advanfta^ 
at leisure, owing to the egregious misoonduet of the Prineey and 
the Tesentmmit of the Earl of Newcastle, which in that fiUal 
hour prevailed over a noble mind, and made him &saake the poit 
of duty in dtsgust. 

HoUis in his Memoirs has the folly as well as the baseDeas to 
accuse Cromwell of cowardice in this action.* 8(Mne intentioii «if 
detracting from his deserts seems to have been suspected at the 
time. The ' Mercurius Britannicus ' says, '^ there came out ao Ba c * 
thing in print which made a strange relation of the battle : *ti8 
pity the gallant Cromwell and his godly soldiers are so little 
heard on, and they with God were so much seen in the battle I 
Bat in these great achievements by night, it is hard to say who 
did most, or who did least The best way to end our qoarrel 
of who did most, is to say God did alL" On the other hand, 
Cromweirs partizans, to nu^nify his reputation, gave oat that 
certain troops of horse, picked men, all LriEdi and all Papists, had 
been appointed by Prince Rupert, to charge in that part where 
he was stationed. And reports as slanderons as those which 
charged him with want of courage, were i^pread alMroad to give 
him the whole credit of the day : it was said that he had stopi 
liie Qommauder-in-chiel^ Manchester, in the act of flight, nyii^ 
to him, ^* You are mistaken, my lord : the enemy is not theve I** 
The Earl of Manchester was as brave as Cromwell himself; no 
man who engaged in the rebellion demeaned himself throughout 
its course so honourably and so humanely (Colonel Hutchiiiaoii) 
in his station, perhaps alone excepted), and no man repented 
more sincerely, nor more frankly avowed his repentance £>r the 
part he had taken, when he saw the extent of the misery whieh 
be had largely contributed to bring upon his country. 

Cromwell was now becoming an object of dislike or jeakHvy 
to those leaders of the rebellion whose reputation waned aa has 
increased, or who had insandy supposed, when they let the waters 
loose, that it would at any time be in their power to restrain them 
again within their proper bounds. The open declaratioa which 
he made against the king at the commencement of hostilities, 
they had perhi^ regarded with complacency, taking credit to 

[* Hollis accmes him of cowardice not only at Mttston-Moor, but at Bteiog- 
House and Keyxuau. SeeHolUi'ali&af HijiiJKili;itiToLLofMBaeRB'8l>actL 
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t kmj^ yfer for comparative moderation.' 'Beeause tii6]r could 
nMnage a party-, they fiinded tbenselves capable of managing a 
Aobril idH, not remembering, or not 'knowing, that - 
' Wlien «vil strities, <li0 worst-har^ glneatsst lames : 
and not perceiving that when Cromwell, in opposition to the 
irapadenthypoiBrisy of the Parliament*^'' language respecting the 
km^, spoke boldly out like one who was resolved to go all lengths, 
by tlkt declaration he became the head ' 6f that party which, in 
all SQch conmlsions, is sure to obtain the asisendency. From the 
known opinions of Ireton, and the prohable ones' of Hampden, the 
two men whom he seems to have regaled with most deference, 
it is most likely that he entered into the war as a republican ; 
and now he scrupled not to let hi^ priticlples be known, saying 
he hoped soon to see the time when there Vould not be a single 
loid in England, and when Lord Maudhester would be called 
nothings more than Mr. Montague. But in his political as in his 
pnrftanical professions, Cromwell, who began in sincerity, was- 
now actinsT'a part. Experience was not lost upon so sagacious 
a man. The more he saw of others, the higher he was led to rate 
Iiinuelf ^ and Hobbes seems to have taken* the just view of his 
motives when he says that his main policy was always to serve 
the strongest party well, and to proceed* as far as that and for- 
tune would carry him. 

But Cromwell, who seldom mistook the characters of men, 
deodved himself when he supposed thdt he could make Manches- 
ter his instrument, as he afterwards duped Fairfax. For this 
must have been his secret object when disooursing with him 
freely upon the state t)f the kingdom, and proposing something 
to which the Earl replied that the Parliament would never ap* 
prove it, he made answer, ^^ My Lord, if yon will stick firm to 
hoMst men, you shall find yourself in the head of an army that 
shaO give the law to King' and Parliament.'' This startled 
Manehester, who already knew him to be a man of deep designs : 
aad tfte manner in which the speech was received made Crom- 
wdl p e r c eiv e that the earl must be set aside, as a person who was 
altogether unfit for his views. Their mutual dishke broke out after 
the seeond battle of Newbury.* Cromwell would have attonpted 
to bring that doubtful conflict to a decided issue, by charging 

[* S7tfa OiAoher, 1644. The first Latde vas foaght aoth Sept, 1643. ] 
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the King's army in their retreat ; and from the excellent disch 
pline of his brigade, and his skill and intrepidity in action, it v 
probable he might have inflicted a severe blow upon troops who, 
it is acknowledged on their own part, were well enough pleased tu 
be rid of an enemy that^had handled them so ill. But Manchester 
thought the hazard too great in that season, being the winter* 
and that the ill consequences of a defeat would be £ir greater 
than the advantage to be gained by a victory ; for, he said, if 
they should be routed before Essex's army were reinforced, there 
would be an end of their pretences ; and they should be all rebels 
and traitors, and executed as such by law. Cromwell repeated 
this to the House of Commons, and accused him of having* be- 
trayed the Parliament out of cowardice: Manchester justified 
liimself, and in return charged Cromwell with the advice which 
he had offered him, to overawe both Eang and Parliament by 
means of the army. This open rupture occasioned much debate 
and animosity, and much alarm. " What," ,it was said, '* shall 
we continue bandying one against another ? See what a wide 
gap and door of reproach we open unto the enemy I A plot 
from Oxford could have done no more than work a distance 
between our best resolved spirits." The Parliament, though in- 
dignant at first at what the Earl had said concerning the course of 
law in case of their overthrow, were on the other hand alarmed 
at the discovery of a danger from their own army, which, if it 
had been apprehended by far-sighted men, had never before been 
declared. Inquiry was called for, more on account of Crom- 
well's designs than the Earl's error of judgment ; and the inde- 
pendents, as Cromwell's party now began to be called, chose 
rather to abandon their charge against Manchester, than risk the 
consequences of further investigation. 

Manchester, on his part, made no further stir, — contented 
with as much repose as a mind not altogether satisfied with itself 
would allow him to enjoy. But Essex, the Lord General, who 
had acted less from mistaken principles than from weakness and 
vanity and pride, which made him the easy instrument of design- 
ing men, gave on this occasion the only instance of pohtical 
foresight which he ever displayed. He perceived that Cromwell 
was a dangerous man; and taking council with Hollis and 
Stapleton, i«^nriinor rneu among the Presbyterians, and with the 
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Scotch Commissioners, resolved, if it were possible, to disable one 
whose designs were sojustly to be apprehended. In serving with 
the Scotch, Cromwell had contracted some dislike and some 
contempt for them ; which they were not slow in perceiving, as 
indeed he took little pains to disguise it ; and Essex was in hopes 
that the Scotch might be brought forward to overthrow a man 
whom he now considered a formidable rival, as by their means 
the plans for rebellion had first been ripened, and the superiority 
afterwards obtained for the parliamentary forces. A meeting 
was held at his house to deliberate upon the best mode of pro- 
ceeding, and Whitelock and Maynard were sent for at a very 
iata hour, to give their opinions as lawyers. The Scotch Chan* 
cellor explained the business to them in a characteristic speech. 
He began by assuring " Master Maynard and Master Whitelock" 
of the great opinion which he and hb brethren had of their 
worth and abilities, else that meeting would not have been de* 
(dred. " You ken vary weel," said he, (as Whitelock reports 
his words) '^ that Lieutenant General Cromwell is no friend of 
ours; and since the advance of our army into England, he 
hath used all underhand and cunning means to take o£P from out 
honour and merit of this kingdom ; an evil requital of all our 
hazards and services. But so it is ; and we are nevertheless 
fuUy satisfied of the affections and gratitude of the gude people of 
this nation in the general. It is thought requisite for us, and for 
the carrying on the cause of the twa kingdoms, that this obstacle 
or remora may be removed out of the way, whom, we foresee, will 
otherwise be no small impediment to us and the g^de design we 
have undertaken. He not only is no friend to us and to the govern- 
ment of our church, but he is also no well-wisher to his excellency, 
whom you and we all have cause to love and honour : and if he be 
permitted to go on his ways, it may, I fear, endanger the whole 
business ; therefore we are to advise of some course to be taken 
for the prevention of that mischief. You ken vaiy weel the 
accord twixt the twa kingdoms, and the union by the solemn 
league and covenant; and if any be an itwendiary between 
the twa nations, how he is to be proceeded against. Now 
the matter is, wherein we desire your opinions, what you tak 
the meaning of this word incendiary to be, and whether Lieu- 
tenant General Cromwell be not sic an incendiary as is meant 

D 2 
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thereby, and whilk way wud be best to tak to proceed against bim, 
if he be proved to be sic an incendiary, and that will clip hi^ 
wings from soaring to the prejudice of our cause. ]Ni>w yoo 
may ken that by our law in Scotland we clepe him an incendiary 
wha kindleth coals of contention, and raises diiferences in tlie 
state to the public damage, and he is tanquam pieblitms hostis 
patritB, Whether your law be the same or not, yon ken best 
wha are mlckle learned therein : and, therefore, with the favour 
of his excellency we desire your judgments i^ these points." * 

Whitelock and Maynard were men of whom Lord Cla- 
rendon, who was intimate with them before the rebellion^ has 
said, that "though they bowed their knees to Baal, and so 
swerved from their allegiance, it was with less rancour and 
malice than other men. They never led, but followed, and were 
rather carried away with the torrent than swam with the stream, 
aiid fkiM through those infirmities which less than a^general de- 
fection and a prosperous rebellion could never have discovered.** 
Such men were not likely to advise bold measures, in which they 
might be called upon to bear a part. They admitted the mean- 
ing of the word incendiary as defined by the Scotch chancellor, 
and as it stood in the Covenant ; but they required proo& of 
particular words or actions tending to kindle the fire of conten- 
tion : they themselves had heard of none, and till the Scotch 
commissioners could collect such, they were of opinion that the 
business had better be deferred. And they spoke of the influ- 
ence and favour which the person in question possessed. ^< I 
take Lieutenant General Cromwell," said Whitelock, "to be 
ft gentleman of quick and subtle parts, and one who hath, especi- 
ally of late, gained no small interest in the House of Commons ; 
nor IS he wanting of friends in the House of Peers, nor of abili- 
tiM in himself to manage his own part or defence to the best ad- 
vantage." f HoUis, Stapleton, and some others, related certain 
acts and sayings of Cromwell which they considered such proo£i 
as the law required, and they were for proceeding boldly with the 
design. But the Scotch, who, at that time, had less at stake 
than the leadets of the English Presbyterians, chose the wary 
part ; and Essex was always incapable of doing either good or 
evil, except as a tool in the hands of others. 

[♦ Whit' ' - -^ ed. 1732.] [f Whitelock, p. 117, ed. 1732.] 
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Cromwell was too able a politiciaa not to have agents at all 
times in the enemy's quarters. Some who were present at this 
meeting were '^ &lse brethren." Whiteloek and Maynard were 
liked by him the better for the opinion they had given ; the 
attack which they had averted might easily have put an end to 
his career of advancement : a sense of the danger which he had 
escaped quickened his own measures, and with the co-operation 
of his fiiends, and others with whom he then acted, the Self- 
deoying Ordinance* was brought forward, an act which may 
justly be considered as the master-piece of his hypocritical 
policy. To effect this the alarm was first sounded by the '^ drum 
ecclesiastic ;" the pulpits were manned on one of the appointed 
&Bt days, and the topic which the London preachers everywhere 
insisted on, was the reproach to which parliament was liable for 
the great emoluments which its members secured to themselves 
by the civil or military offices which they held ; the necessity of 
removing this reproach, and of praying that God would tal^e kis 
own work into his own hand, and in()3pire other instruments to 
perfect what was beg^n, if those he had already employed were 
not worthy to bring so glorious a design to a conclusion. Par* 
liament met the next day, and Sir Harry Vane (who, though a 
thorough fanatic in his notions, could not have acted more hypo- 
critically if he had been pure knave) told them that if ever Grod 
had appeared to them, it was in the exercise of yesterday ; he was 
credibly informed that the same lamentations and discourses as 
the godly preachers had made before them, had been made in 
all other churches ; aud this could only have proceeded from the 
immediate Spirit of God. He then oflfered to resign an office 
which he himself held. Cromwell took up the strain ; desired 
that be might lay down ids commission, enlarged upon the vices 
which were got into the army, " the profaneness and impiety, 
and absence of all religion, drinking, gaming, and all manner of 
licence and laziness." Till the whole army were new modelled, 
he said, and governed under a stricter discipline, they must not 
expect any notable success ; and he desired the parliament not to 
be terrified with an imagination that if the highest offices were 
vacant^ they should not be able to fill them with fit men, for, 
besides that it was not good to put so much trust in any arm of 
flesh as to think such a cause depended upon any one man, he 
took upon himself to assure them they had officers in their army 
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who were fit to be generals in any enterprise in Christendom. 
The »Self-denying Ordinance* was brought in, and after long de- 
bates, and some contests between the two Houses, it was carried. 
Essex was laid aside to reflect at leisure upon the irreparable 
evils which, through his agency, had been brought upon the 
kingdom, and Sir Thomas Fair^x was af^inted general in his 
stead. 

Few men, have ever possessed in such perfection as Cromw^ 
the art of rendering others subservient to purposes which they 
abhorredy^ and of making individuals of the most opposite cha> 
racters, views,] and principles co-operate in a design which thej'- 
would all have opposed if they had perceived it. This rare dis- 
sembler availed himself at the same time of the sensual and 
profligate unbeliever, the austere sectarian, and the fierce enthu- 
siast ; and played his master-game at once with Vane and Fair- 
fax, though the fi>rmer had the craft of the serpent, and the latter 

• Mr. Oliyer Cromwell endeavours to refute Lord Clarendon's account of 
the origin of this Ordinance. His arguments are, that in Cromwell's speech as 
given by Rushworth there is no allusion to the fast sermons of the preceding 
day, and that in fact the fast was not appointed till after the Ordinance* was 
past That this gentleman should on all occasions be desirous of exeal* 
patxng and vindicating his celebrated ancestor, is to be expected ; — there are 
cases in which erroneous opinions have their root in such good and noble 
feeUngs, that he who would eradicate them must profess a sterner philosophy 
than a good man would willingly adopt. In the present instance it has been 
overlooked by Mr. Cromwell, that the fj^st of which he speaks was ordered to 
implore a blessing on the intended new model of the army, after the ordi- 
nance was past ; and that that of which Clarendon speaks was appointed to 
** seek God and desire his assistance to lead them out of the perplexities they 
were in." A punster of that age said that Fast days were properly so called 
because they came so fast, — ^there were frequently three or four in a month. 
He has also failed to dbserre that the direct allusion to the preceding fist was 
made not by Cromwell, but by Sir Harry Vane. And when he censures 
Lord Clarendon for " taking upon himself to determine the motives of those 
who brought aboat that Ordinance," he forgets that the same motiTes are 
hinted at, not obscurely, by Rushworth, and durectly stated by Whitelock, npon 
the avowal of some of the parties themselves. " Some of them," he says, 
^ confess that this was their design ; and it was apparent in itself, and the reason 
of their doinff this was to make way for others, and becaose they were jealous 
that the Lord General was too much a favourer of peace, and that he would 
be too strong a supporter of monarchy and of nobility and other old constitn- 
tions, which they had a mind to alter.'* The only apparent error which Mr. 
Cromwell has pointed out in Lord Clarendon's statement is his saying that 
Whitelock voted for the Ordinance, Whitelock haviog inserted in his Me- 
morials his speech against that measure. But it is very probable that he who 
opposed the Ordinance in December when it was brought forward, might 
have assented to it three months afterwards for the reason assigned by Cla- 
rendon, *' that there would be a general dissatisfaction among Sie people of 
London if it were rejected." 
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the siinplicity of the dove, however unlike that bird in other 
veqpeets. When Fairfax looked back upon his exploits, he rightly 
accounted them as his greatest misfortunes, and desired no other 
memorial of them than the Act of Oblivion : but he well knew 
that errors like his are not to be forgotten — that they are to be 
recorded as a warning for others ; and the meagre memorial which 
he left of his own actions is not so valuable for anything as for 
ibe expression of that feeling, wishing that he had died before he 
accepted the command after the Self-denying Ordinance was 
passed. *^ By votes of the two houses of parliament," he says, 
*^ I was nominated, though most unfit, and so far from desiring 
it, that had not so great an authority (which was then unseparated 
from the royal interest) commanded my obedience, and had I not 
been urged by the persuasion of my nearest friends, I should have 
refused so g^reat a charge. But whether it was from a natural 
&cilitj& in me that betrayed my modesty, or the powei*ful hand of 
God, which all things must obey, I was induced to receive the 
command, — though not fully recovered from a dangerous wound 
which I had received a little before, and which I believe, withr 
out the miraculous hand of God, had proved mortal. But here, 
alas ! when I bring to mind the sad consequences that crafty and 
designing men have brought to pass since those first innocent un- 
dertakings, I am ready to let go that confidence I once had with 
God, when I could say with Job, ^ till I die I will not remove 
my int^rity from me, nor shall my heart reproach me so long 
as I live/ But I am now more fit to take up his complaint, and 
say, ' why did I not die ?' Why did I not give up the ghost when 
my life was on the confines of the grave ?" Fairfax was a good 
soldier, but he had no other talents. It is saying little for him 
that he meant well, seeing he was so easily persuaded not only to 
permit wicked actions to be done, but to commit them himself. 
Ills understanding was so dull, that even in this passage he speaks 
of the parliament as not being at that time separated from the 
interests of the King ; and his feelings were so obtuse, that even 
when he penned this memorial he felt no remorse for the exe- 
cution of Lucas, and Lisle, and the excellent Lord Capel, whose 
blood was upon his head, but justified what he had done as ac« 
eordiog to his commission and the trust reposed in him I 
Such a man was easily induced to request that the Ordinance 
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Blight be dispensed with in Cromwell's behalf, first for a limited 
time and then indefinitely, to act under him as commander of the 
horse. They crippled the royal forces in the west, where so much 
seal and heroic virtue had successfully been displayed on the 
King's side, but where everything now went to ruin under the 
profligate misconduct of Goring, a general who, notwithstanding 
his unquestionable courage and military talents, ought to have 
been considered as disqualified for any trust by his vices. Ere 
Jong they were ordered to the North, where Charles had struck 
a great blow by the taking of Leicester [May, 1645], and where 
his fortunes might still have been retrieved had it not been^for 
the unsteadiness and irresolution of those about him, and that 
iinhappy diffidence of himself which made him so often act against 
his own judgment in deference to others. 

With shaking fhonghts no hands can draw aright ! 
After some injudicious movements, the efiect of bad information 
and vacillating councils, the King met the enemy at Naseby [1 4th 
June, 1645]. All those accidents upon which so much depends 
in war were against him ; his erroneous infermation continued till 
the very hour of the action, so that the good order in which his 
firmy had been drawn up was broken, and the advantageous position 
which they had occupied abandoned ; in the action itself the same 
kind of misconduct, which had proved so disastrous at Marston 
Moor, was committed, with consequences still more fatal. Prince 
Rupert in time of action always forgot the duty of a general, 
sufiering himself to be carried away by mere animal courage ; no 
experience, however dearly bought, was sufficient to cure him of 
this fault. His charge, as usual, was irresistible ; but having 
broken and routed that wing of the enemy which was opposed to 
him, he pursued them as if the victory were secure. In this 
charge Ireton was wounded, thrown from his horse, and taken. 
The day was won by Cromwell, whose name is not mentioned by 
Ludlow in his account of the battle I * An unaccountable in- 
cident contributed to, and perhaps mainly occasioned its loss. Just 
as the King, at the head of his reserve, was about to charge Crom- 
well's horse, the Earl of Carnewarth suddenly seized his bridle, 
exclaiming, with " two or three full-mouthed Scottish oaths, — 
Will you go upon your death in an instant ?" * A cry ran through 
[* Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 65, ed. 1771.] [f Clar. Hist vol. v. p. 185, ed. 1826.] 
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the troops that they should inarch to the right, in which direction 
the Sing's horse had been turned, and which, in the situation of 
the field, was bidding them shift for themselves. It was in yam 
that Charles, with great personal exertion and risk, endeavoured 
to rally them. J^either these troops nor Prince Rupert's, when 
he returned from his rash pursuit, could be brought to rally and 
form in order; a most important part of discipline, in which the 
soldiers under Fair&x and Cromwell were perfect, the latter 
having now modelled the army as he had from the beginning his 
own troop. The day was irrecoverably lost, and with it the 
Kitkg and the kingdom. The number of slain on the King's part 
did not exceed 700, but more than 5000 prisoners were taken, 
being the whole of the in&ntry, with all the artillery and bag- 
gage. In the pursuit above a hundred women were killed, (such 
was the temper of the conquerors!) some of whom were the 
wives of officers of quality. The King's cabinet fell into their 
bands, with the letters between him and the queen, ^' of which," 
says Clarendon, '^ they made that barbarous use as was i^reeable 
to their natures, and published them in print ; that is, so much 
of them as they thought would asperse either of their Majesties, 
and improve the prejudice they had raised against them ; and 
concealed other parts which would have vindicated them from 
many particulars with them which they had aspersed them." * 

Upon this act of the parliament the King has expressed his feel^ 
ings in the Icon in that calm strain of dignity by which the book m 
distinguished and authenticated. '^ The taking of my letters," 
he says, ^'was an opportunity which, as the malice of mine 
enemies could hardly have expected, so they knew not how with 
honour and civility to use it. Nor do I think, with sober and 
worthy minds, anything in them could tend so much to my re« 
proech as the odious divulging of them did to the infamy of the 
divulgera: the greatest experiments of virtue and nobleness being 
discovered in the greatest advantages against an enemy ; and the 
greatest obligations being those which are put upon us by them 
from whom we could least have expected them. And such I 
should have esteemed the concealing of my papers, the freedom 
and secrecy of which commands a civility from all men not 
wholly barbarous. Yet since Providence will have it so, I am 

I* Clar. Hist. vol. t. p. 186, ed. 1826. ] 
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content so much of my heart (which I study to approve to God's 
Omniscience) should be discovered to the world, without any of 
those dresses or popular captations which some men use in their 
speeches and expresses. I wish my subjects had yet a clearer 
sight into my most retired thoughts ; where they might discover 
how they are divided between the love and care I have, not more 
to preserve my own rights than to preserve their peace and hap- 
piness ; and that extreme grief to see them both deceived and 
destroyed. Nor can any men's malice \}e gratified &rther by my 
letters than to see my constancy to my wife, the laws, and re* 
ligion." Then, speaking of his enemies, he says, ^' they think 
no victories so effectual to their designs as those that most rout 
and waste my credit with my people; in whose hearts they 
seek by all means to smother and extinguish all sparks of love, 
respect, and loyalty to me, that they may never kindle again, 
so as to recover mine, the laws and the kingdom's liberties, which 
some men seek to overthrow. The taking away of my credit is 
but a necessary preparation to the taking away of my life and my 
kingdom. First I must seem neither ^t to live, nor worthy to 
reign. By exquisite methods of cunning and cruelty, I must be 
compelled first to follow the Rmerals of my honour, and then be 
destroyed." 

Ih another of these beautiful meditations, looking back upon 
the course of the war, he says, " I never had any victory which was 
without my sorrow, because it was on mine own subjects, who, 
like Absalom, died many of them in their sin. And yet I never 
suffered any defeat which made me despair of God's mercy and 
defence. I never desired such victories as might serve to con- 
quer, but only restore the laws and liberties of my people, which 
I saw were extremely oppressed, together with my rights, by 
those men who were impatient of any just restraint. When 
Providence gave me or denied me victory, my desire was 
neither to boast of my power nor to charge God foolishly, who I 
believed at last would make all things to work together for my 
good. I wished no greater advantages by the war than to bring 
my enemies to moderation and my friends to peace. I was afraid of 
the temptation of an absolute conquest, and never prayed more for 
victory over others than over myself. When the first was denied, 
the second °d me, which God saw best for me." 
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The influence of pure religion upon a sound understanding 
and a gentle heart has never been more finely exemplified than 
by Charles during the long course of his afflictions. Cromwell 
also was religious, but his religion at the time when it was most 
sincere was most alloyed, and it acted upon an intellect and dis* 
position most unlike the King's. Clear as his head was in action^ 
his apprehension ready, and his mind comprehensive as well as 
firm ; when out of the sphere of business and command, his no- 
tions were confiised and muddy, and his language stifled the 
thoughts which it aflected to bring forth, producing by its curious 
infelicity a more than oracular obscurity. The letter which he 
addressed to the Speaker after the battle of Naseby is one of the 
most lucid specimens of his misty style. After saying that for 
three hours the fight had been very doubtful, and stating what 
were the results of the action, he proceeds thus : '^ Sir, this is 
none other but the hand of God, and to him alone belongs the 
glory, wherein none are to share with him. The general has 
served you with all faithfulness and honour ; and the best com- 
mendation I can give him is, that I dare say he attributes all to 
God, and would rather perish than assume to himself, which is an 
honest and a thriving way ; and yet as much for bravery may be 
given to him in this action, as to a man. Honest men served you 
feithfiilly in this action. Sir, they are trusty. I beseech you in 
the name of God not to discourage them. I wish this action may 
beget thankfulness and humility in all that are concerned in it. 
He that ventures his life for the liberty of his country, I wish 
he trust God for the liberty of his conscience, and you for the 
liberty he fights for. In this he rests who is your most humble 
servant, Oliver Cromwell." * 

After the &tal defeat at Naseby [14th June, 1645] the royal 
cause soon became hopeless. Bristol was not better defended by 
Prince Rupert than it had been by Nathaniel Fiennes. During the 
siege, Fair&x and Cromwell narrowly escaped from being killed 
by the same ball. The latter declared none but an atheist could 
deny that their success was the work of the Lord. In his oflficial 
letter he said, *^ it may be thought some praises are due to these 
gaUant men of whose valour so much mention is made ; their 
humble suit to you and all that have an interest in this blessing, 
[* Ellis's Letters, vol. ill, p. 305, first series.] 
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16, that in remembrance of God's praises they may be forgotten. 
It 's their joy that they are instruments to God's glory and their 
country's good. It 's their honour that God vouchsafes to use 
them. Sir, they that have been employed in this service know 
that faith and prayer obtained this city for you." The ikith and 
prayers of William' Dell and Hugh Peters, chaplains to the be- 
sieging forces, were assisted by the experience of Sklppon in 
military operations, by the fear of a disaffected party within the 
city, and by the sample which the besi^ers had given of their 
intention to put their enemies to the sword if they took the place 
by storm. Cromwell next took Devizes [September, 1645], and 
disarmed and dispersed the ckib-men in Hampshire, who having 
originally associated to protect themselves agaipst the exceseea 
of both parties, contributed to the miseries of the country 
by making a third party as oppressive as either. Winchester 
surrendered to him [5th October, 1645], and o^ that oocasioa 
he gave an honourable example of fidelity to his engi^ments ; 
six of his men being detected in plundering, in violation of 
the terms of capitulation, he hung one of them,* and sent 
the other five to the King's governor at Oxford to be punished at 
his discretion. Basing House, which had been so long and bravely 
defended, yielded [Tuesday, 14th October, 1645], to this fortunate 
general, who never fiiiled in any enterprise which he undertook. 
He then rejoined Fairfax in the west to complete the destruction 
of a gallant army which had been ruined by worthless and wicked 
commanders. Lord Hopton, one of those men whose virtues re- 
deem the age, had taken the command of it in a manner more 
honourable to himself than the most glorious of those achievements 
in which he had formerly been successful : there was no possi* 
bility of averting or even delaying a total defeat. When Prince 
Charles entreated him to take upon himself the forlorn chaige 
of commanding it, Lord Hopton replied, that it was the custom 
now, when men were not willing to submit to what they were 
enjoined, to say it was against their honour ; for himself he could 
not obey in this instance without resolving to lose his honour, — 
but since his Highness thought it necessary so to command him, 
even at that cost he was ready to obey. He nuide so gaUant a 

[* They first cast lots for their lives. Rash worth, fol. 1701, p. 92.] 
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resistance at Torrington,* though great part of his men be** 
haved basely, that the parliamentary forces suffered greater loss 
than at any other storm in which they were engaged ; and when 
his army was finally broken up, as much by the licence and 
matinous temper of the men and officers, as by the enemy's over- 
powering force, he disdained to make terms for himself, and re- 
tired with the ammunition and those who remained faithful into 
Pendennis castle. The last possibility which remained to the 
King of collecting an army in the field was destroyed when Lord 
Astley was defeated by superior numbers and taken.f At the 
beginning of the war, this gallant soldier, before he charged in 
the battle of Edgehill, made a prayer, of which Hume says, there 
were certainly much longer ones said in the parliamentary army, 
but it may be doubted whether there were so good a one. It 
was simply this : ^' O Lord I thou knowest how busy I must be 
this day ! If I forget thee, do not thou forget me." He now con- 
cluded his brave and irreproachable career, by a saying not less 
to be remembered by the enemy's officers, " You have done your 
work, and may ilow go to play, unless you chuse to fiill out 
among yourselves.'* 

Even before the loss of Bristol,^ Charles, whose judgment 
seldom deceived him, had seen that the worst was to be expected, 
and made up his mind to endure it as became him. In reply to 
a letter from Prince Bupert, who had advised him again to pro- 
pose a treaty after that at Uxbridge had £dled, he pointed out the 
certainty that no terms would be granted which it would not be 
criminal in him to accept ; and at the same time Mrly acknow- 
ledged the hopelessness of his afiairs, save only for his trust in 
God. ^' I confess," he said, " that s^king either as to mere 
soldier or statesman, I must say there is no probability but of 
my ruin : but as to Christian, I must tell you that God will not 
tnSet rebels to prosper or his cause to be overthrown : and what- 
soever personal punishment it shall please him to inflict upon me, 
must not make me repine, much less to give over the quarrel. In- 
deed I cannot flatter myself with expectation of good success more 

I* Aguzrnt Fau&z. Febmary 1645-6.] 

[t Near Stow in the Wold in Gloucestershire, 2l8t March, 1645-6.] 
[t Prince Rapert surrendered Bristol to Sir Thomas Fairfax, 11th Sep- 
tember, 1645.] 
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than this, to end my days with honour and a good conscience; 
which obliges me to continue my endeavours, as not despairing 
that God may in due time avenge his own cause. Though I 
must avow to all my friends that he that will stay with me at this 
time must expect and resolve, either to die for a good cause, or, 
which is worse, to live as miserable in the maintaining it, as the vio- 
lence of insulting rebels can make him." The prospect of dying 
in the field, which it appears from these expressions the king con- 
templated with a complacent resignation, and perhaps with hope, 
was at an end when Lord Astley was defeated : in expectation 
of this he had already consulted for the safety of the Prince 
of Wales, and it was now to be determined whither he should 
betake himself. He offered to put himself in the hands of two 
commanders who at some distance were blockading Oxford, if 
they would pass their words that they would immediately conduct 
him to the parliament ; for in battle or in debate Charles was 
always ready to face his enemies, and in debate with the advan- 
tage of a collected mind, a sound judgment, a ready utterance, 
and a thorough knowledge of the points in dispute. He knew 
also that, throughout this fatal contest, the hearts of the great 
majority of the people were with him ; and though the strength 
of the rebellious party lay in London, yet even there he thought 
60 much loyalty was left, and so much regard for his person, that 
he would willingly have been in it at this time. But the parlia- 
mentary generals, whose purpose it always was to prevent the 
possibility of any accommodation which would have restored even 
a nominal authority to the sovereign, refused to enter into any 
such engagement; and the avenues of the city were strictly 
watched, lest he should enter secretly. Another and better hope 
was to join Montrose, who was then in his career of victory. The 
representations of M. MontrevU, a French agent, who was at that 
time with the Scotch army before Newark, and the promises of 
the Scotch made to that agent, that they would receive him as 
their sovereign, and effectually join with him for the recovery of 
his just rights, induced him to take that step. " They have 
oflen," he says, '^ professed they have fought not against me but 
for me. I must now resolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give 
them opportunity to let the world see they mean not what they 
do, but what they say." 
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When that memorable bargam was concluded, by which the 
Scotch sold and the English bought their king, Cromwell was 
one of the commissioners. Yet it is represented by his bitterest 
enemy, Hollis, that nothing could have been so desirable for 
Cromwell, and nothing so much wished for by that party who 
were bent upon destroying monarchy, as that the Scotch should 
have taken Charles with them into Scotland, instead of deliver-!* 
ing him into the hands of the parliament ; and he speaks of the 
sale as singularly honourable to both the contracting parties ! 
** Here then," he says, " the very mouth of iniquity was stopt : 
malice itself had nothing to say to give the least blemish to the 
fidthfulness and reality of J;he kingdom of Scotland, the clearness 
of their proceedings, their zeal for peace, without self-seeking and 
self-ends, or any endeavours to make advantage of the miseries and 
misfortunes of England." * Charles himself saw the transaction in 
a very different light, as posterity has done. He declared that he 
was bought and sold. " Yet (he says in the Icon) may I justify 
those Scots to all the world in this, that they have not deceived 
me, for I never trusted to them, further than to men. If I am 
sold by them, I am only sorry they should do it ; and that my 
price should be so much above my Saviour's ! — Better others 
betray me than myself, and that the price of my liberty should 
be my conscience. The greatest injuries my enemies seek to 
inflict upon me cannot be without my own consent." 

The Scotch nation in general were sensible of the in&my 
which had been brought upon them by this act. The Engli^ 
were at first deceived by it : for, rightly perceiving that peace 
and tranquillity could not be restor^ by any other means than 
by the restoration of the King to those just rights and privileges 
which he holds for the good of all, they believed that he was now 
to be brought in honour and safety to London. As he was 
taken from Newcastle to Holmby, they flocked from all parts to 
see him ; and scrofulous patients were brought to receive the 
royal touch, in full belief of its virtue, and with entire affection 
to his person. If the intentions of Hollb and the Presbyterian 
party had been such as they were afterwards desirous to make 
the world believe, they had it in their power now to have im- 
posed upon the King any terms to which he could conscientiously 
{^* Uollis, in Maseres* Tracts, vol. i. p. 230.] 
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have submitted, and the army were not yet so completely- lords 
of the ascendant as to have prevented such an accommodation. 
But that party had brought on the civil war ; had slandered the 
Eong in the foulest spirit of calumny ; and on every occasion 
had acted towards him precisely in that manner which viould 
wound and insult him most: — ^it b impossible to know what 
catastrophe they designed for the tragedy which they had planned 
and carried on thus fiu* ; but it is not possible that they intended 
a termination which should have been compatible with the 
honour and well-being of the sovereign whom they had so 
bitterly injured. With that brutality which characterized all 
their proceedings towards him, they refused to let any of his 
chaplains attend him at this time. There is no subject upon 
which the Ejing, in his lonely meditations, has expressed himsdf 
with more feeling than upon this. He says, '< When Provid^ioe 
was pleased to deprive me of all other civil comforts and secular 
attendants, I thought the absence of them all might best be sap- 
plied by the attendance of some of my chaplains, whom for their 
functions I reverence, and for their fidelity I have cause to love. 
By their learning, piety, and prayers, I hoped to be either bett^ 
enabled to sustain the want of all other enjoyments, or better 
fitted for the recovery and use of them in God's good time. 
The solitude they have confined me unto adds the wilderness to 
my temptation ; for the company they obtrude upon me is more sad 
than any solitude can be. If I had asked my revenues, my 
power of the militia, or any one of my kingdoms, it had been no 
wonder to have been denied in those things, where the evil 
policy of men forbids all just restitution, lest they should confess 
an injurious usurpation : but to deny me the ghostly comfiirt of 
my chaplains seems a greater rigour and barbarity than is ever 
used by Christians to the meanest prisoners and greatest male- 
&ctors. But my agony must not be relieved with the presence 
of any one good angel ; for such I account a learned, godly, and 
discreet divine: and such I would have all mine to be.— To 
Thee, therefore, O God, do I direct my now solitary prayers ! 
What I want of others' help, supply with the more immediate 
assistance of thy Spirit : in Thee is all fulness : from Tkee is all 
sufficiency: by Thee is all acceptance. Thou art eompany 
enough and comfort enough. Thou art my King, be also mj 
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prophet and my priest. Rule me, teach me, pray in me, for me, 
and be Thou ever with me/' 

The parliamentary leaders had no sooner won the victory 
than they b^;an to divide the spoils. The Parliament, by virtue 
of that sovereign authority which it had usurped, created Essex 
and Warwick Dukes ; HoUis was made a Viscount ; Hazlerigg, 
Vane, Fair&x, and Cromwell, Barons, the latter with a revenue 
of 2500/. charged upon the estates of the Marquis of Worcester^ 
They filled up the places of those members who followed the 
King's party, or whom their violent measures had driven from 
the House; and this was done with a contempt of the laws 
which indicated that the people of England were now under the 
dominion of the swoird. " First," says Hollis (who, being now 
OB the weaker side, could see the enormity of their proceedings), 
-— " first they did all they could to stop writs from going any 
whither but where they were sure to have fit men chosen for 
their turns ; and many an unjust thing was done by them in that 
kind ; sometimes denying writs, sometimes delaying till they had 
prepared all things and made it, as they thought, cock sure ; 
many times committee-men in the country, such as were their 
creatures, appearing grossly, and bandying to carry elections for 
them ; sometimes they did it iairly by the power of the army, 
causing soldiers to be sent and quartered in the towns where 
elections were to be ; awing and terrifying, sometimes abusing 
and ofiering violence to the electors." The Self-denying Ordi- 
nance was totally disregarded now : it had efiected the object for 
which it was designed ; and perhaps as the war in England was 
at an end, it may have been fidrly supposed to have expired. 
Many ofllicers therefore wete now returned, and among them, 
Ludlow, Ireton, and Fairfiix. The two former were republicans, 
who emulated the old Romans in the severity of their character, 
and looked upon it as a virtue to be inexorable. Ludlow has 
related of himself that, meeting in a skirmish with an old 
acquaintance and schoolfellow who was on the King's side, he 
expressed his sorrow at seeing him in that party, and offered to 
exchange a shot with him. He relates also that when he was 
defending Warder Castle, one of the besiegers who was killed, 
said just before he expired, that he saw his own brother fire the 
musket by which he received his mortal wound ; and instead of 
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elpreadng arhimnm deling st'this frightful' ^fxam^le of -tke 
hoifors'of ciyil war, he adds that it* ought prchaJblj be, hm 
brother having been one of those 'who defended the breach where 
he was 8lK>t^ ' ^^ but' if it were so, - he mi^t jiuitly^do it by the 
]aW9 of Gt)d and maii^ it being done in the diseharge of hia duty 
and in his own dclfenbe/' With mieh deliberate' inhumanity did 
Ludl6w in old age and retirement comment upon a &ct, which, 
even in the fbftet^ of political enthusiasm and the heat of battk, 
ought to have -made him shndda". • i 

That psMi;y,'wbo wouM have- been 'satisfiedjwith the establish- 
ment of a Ffesbyterian Ohurdh, and the enjoyment of offices, 
honontSj'aivd emoluments under a kdng whom they wished to pre- 
serve only as a |)iappet for their own purposes^ w^d now gladly 
have reduced aA army of-whiohftheyrbegan to eland in fear : fi>r 
since'it had been' new-modelkdi,' the Indcrpebdents had obtaiiMd 
the ' a^ehdency there ; and ' those prindi^es whioh Cromwell at 
the first avowed to his own' trodp, wevenow becomii^ oonuneD 
am6ng'the soldiers. They had been <taught<to/belieye that the 
Kin^g was an enemy and h tyrant t and dnMringofiwm &lse {»»- 
mises a just coricltunon, they reasoned thaty because it was'lafwfiii 
to figiit atgainst'bini, it wto right also to deslteoy. him.' Th^eaw 
thtbugh the 'h3rp6crisy of tbe. Presbyterfanay whom .they caUad 
with sarcastic -truth the dissembfy men ; ;aadi being led by/ tkcftr 
own ^itua?tibn "tO' speculate > upon the origiB of dlgnitiliea' and 
powers, they 'indeed what were (the lords of Knglaiiff but WUliam 
the Oonq<aett)r'fif colonels ? 'or the barons bu^rhis majom?. fr the 
knights but his captains? < The iParUament 'had justreeaon te 
fear an* army m this- tempel^; and the army had. equal reaaon to 
complain' of tdie Parliament/ because their !pay was iaatreara; 
they were th^reffbi^ to be* disbanded, the eommisaboned offiicefa to 
receive debentures for what was daeto th0m,^andithe non-conir 
missioned officers and privates a promise, secured upon the 
excise/ 'But men who had anns io their, hands were easily per- 
suaded that ihey mright nae tiiem with as much justice to kitiini* 
date the Parliament, as to subdue the King. That they might 
have their deliberative assemblies also, under whose authority 
they might proceed, they appointed -a certain number of officen 
Which they called the Gen^^ Couneil of Officers, who were to 
act as their House of Peers ; and the common soldiers chose 
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-three or foar from every regiment, mostly corporals or serjeents, 
few or none above the rank of an ensign, who were called Agi- 
tators, and were to be the army's House of Commons, The 
president of these Agitators was a remarkable man, by name 
James Beny ; . he had originally been a clerk in some iron-works. 
Ib the course of the revolution he sate in the Upper House. He 
was one of the principal actors in pulling down Richard Crom- 
well ; became afterward one of the Council of State ; was im- 
prisoned after the Restoration as one of the four men whom 
Monk considered the most dangerous ; and finally, being liberated, 
became a gardener, and finished his life in obscurity and peace. 

Both the Cooncil of Officers and the Agitators were composed 
of Cntmwell's creatures, or of men who, being thorough ^matics, 
did his work equally well in stupid sincerity. They presented a 
'bold address to Parliament declaring that they would neither be 
divided nor disbanded till their full arrears were paid, and de- 
manding that no member of the army should be tried by any 
other judicatory than a council of war. ^' They did not," they 
said, *' look upon themselves as a band of janizaries, hired only 
to fight the battles of the Parliament; they had voluntarily 
taken up arms for the liberty of the nation of which they were a 
part, and before they hud those arms down they would see that 
end well provided for." The men who presented this address 
behaved with such audacity at the bar of the House of Commons, 
that there were some who moved for their committal : but they 
had friends even there to protect them, one of whom replied 
that he would have them committed indeed, but it should be to 
the best inn in the town, where plenty of good sack and sugar 
should be provided for them. As the dispute proceeded, the 
army held louder language, and the Parliament took stronger 
measures, causing some of the boldest among the soldiers to be 
imprisoned. Cromwell supported the House in this, expressed 
crreat indignation at the insolence of the troops, and complained 
even with tears, that there had even been a design of killing him, 
m odious had he been made to the army by men who were de- 
ftirons of again embruing the nation in blood ! Yet he had said 
to Ladlow ^^ that it was a miserable thing to serve a parliament, 
to whom let a man be never so faithful, if one pragmatical 
fellow amongst them rise up and asperse him, he shall never 

£2 
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Hipe it cff; whenas," said he, ^ when one Bems under a gene- 
ml, he may do » mnch serviee and ytt be 6ee finm all Uame 
and eary. And during these Tety disenasions he wfaiapenBd ia 
the HoBBB le Ludlvvr, these men will never leave till the amr 
pull them out by the earn." If Ladlow su^peded any sinister 
view in Cromweil, he was himidf too mneh engaged with the 
axmy to notice it at that tiraeL But theie were other meaibeB 
whose opposite iaterest opened their eyes ; and who, knowing 
that Cromwell was the secret director of those very measors 
agakist which he inveighed, resolved to send him* to the Tower, 
believing that if he were once removed the army might easily be 
reduced to obedience. They estimated his authority more justly 
than they did their own. It aj^ears that he expected a moie 
violent ccmtest than actually oisued ; for he and many of die 
Independents privately removed their effects £rom London, 
^ leaving,'^ says Hollis, ^' city and Parliament as marked gut £>r 
destruction." He had timely notice of the design against him, 
and on the very morning when they proposed to arrest him, he 
set out for the army: but still preserving that dissimulation 
which he never laid aside where it could possibly be useful, he 
wrote to the House of Commons, saying, that his presence was 
necessary to reclaim the soldiers, who had been abused by misia- 
formation ; uid desiring that the general (Fairfax), and such 
other officers who were in the House or in town, might be 9ent 
to their quarters to assist him in that good work. 

On the very day that Cromwdl joined the army, the Eang was 
carried from Holmby by Joyce [3 June, 1647].- That grm^ «fw- 
crowned hecul^ as he himself beautifully calls it, the sight of which 
drew tears from his friends, and moved many even of his enemies 
to compunction as well as }Mty, excited no feeling or respect in 
this hard and vulgar ruffian, who had formerly been a tailor and 
afterwards a menial servant in Hollis's &mily. He produced 
a pistol as the authority which the King was to obey, and 
Ctiarles believed that the intention in cartying him away was to 
murder him. Whether Joyce was employed by the Agitators, 
of whose body he was one, or whether, as HoUis* asserts and as 
is generally believed, Cromwell sent him, is of no oonsequenoe 
in Cromwell's character (though his descendant strenaously 
I* HoUii, in Maseres' Tracts, vol. i. p. 246.] 
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endeavours to show that he kad no concern in the transaction), 
for it is only a question whether he was mediately or imme« 
^lately the author. The insolence with which ihB act was per** 
£>rmed is imputable to the agent; and there is some reason tot 
believe that, whatever may have been the intention of Ireton, St» 
^ohn. Vane, aad other men of that stamp, Cromwell himielf 
was at that time very &r from having determined upon the death 
ef the Xing. It was plain that the Parliament had no intention 
«f making any terms with the King, except such as would have 
left him lesa real power than the Oligarchs of Venice entrusted 
to their Doge; and it was not less obvious that, as Charles 
Blight expect more equitable conditions from the army, wha 
would treat with him as a part of the nation, not as a body con^ 
tending for sovereignty, so on his side he would come to the 
treaty with better lu^ and a kindlier disposition. Indeed at 
this time he looked upon them with the feelings of a British 
king: ^ though th^ have fought against me," said he,^< yet I 
cannot but so &r< esteem that valour and gallantry they have 
sometimes showed, as to wifiii I may never want such men to 
maintain myself, my laws, and my kingdom, ia such a peace as 
wherein they may enjoy. their shareand proportion as much as any 
raen.^ He had changed his keepers and his prison, but* not his 
captive eondltioB ; only there was this hope of bettering, that 
they who weie such professed patrons of the people's liberty,. 
eoiUd not be utterly against the liberty of the King s ^' what 
they demanded for their own conscience," said he, ^^ they cannot 
in reason den^ to mine ;" cakl it consoled him to believe that the 
world wotdd now see a king oouH not be so low as not to be 
considerable^ addh^ nght to that party where he appeared. 

So &r he was right)* it is the lively expression of HoUis that 
the army made that tise of the King which the Piulislines would 
have made ef the ark, and that and their power together made 
them prevail. The description which he gives of the Parliament 
at this cHsis holds forth au' awfbi warning to those who fiuicy 
that It is as easy tb dii^ect the commotions of a state as to excite 
them ; it ft a fidth^I picture drawn by a leading member of that 
fatiop wMoh had raised and hitherto guided the rebellion. ^^ They 
now tlMOider Bpcm w,'^ he says, '' witih remonstraiices, declarations, 
lettersy and mesai^pes every day, eomiAandifig ene day one thing, 
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the next day another, making us vote and unvote, do and undo ; 
and when thejr had made us do some ugly thing, jeer us, and say 
our doing justifies their desiring it."* J^ We feel as low as dirt,** 
he says : '^ take all our ordinances in pieces, change and alter 
them according to their minds, and (which is worst of all) ex- 
punge our declaration against their mutinous petition, cry pee- 
cavimus to save a whipping : but all would not do I — ^Ail was 
dasht " (it is still Hollis the parliamentarian who speaks) : ^ in- 
stead of a generous resistance to the insolencies of perfidious 
servants, vindicatii^ the honour of the Parliament,, discharging 
the trust that lay upon them to preserve a poor people from being 
ruined and enslaved to a rebellious army, they deliver up them- 
selves and kingdom to the wiU of their enemies ; prostitute all to 
the lust of heddy and violent men ; and suffer Mr. Cromw^ to 
saddle, ride, switch, and spur them at his pleasure." Bide them 
indeed he did with a martingale ; and it ^as not all the wincing 
of the galled jade that could shake the practised horseman in his 
seat. Poor Hollis complains that '^ Presbyterians were trumps 
no longer." Clubs were trumps now, and the knave in tlut 
suit, as in the former, was the best card in the pack. When the 
Parliament had done whatever the army required, ^^ prostituting 
their honours, renouncing whatever would be of strength or 
safety to them, casting themselves down naked, helpless, and 
hopeless at the proud feet of their domineering masters, it is all 
to no purpose, it does but encourage. those merciless men to 
trample the more upon them." * 

So it was, and properly so. This was the reward of the Pres- 
b3rterian party 

** For letting rapine loose and muriher 
To rage just so fkr and no further^ 
And setting all the land on fire 
To burn to a scantling and no higher ; 
For ventnring to assassinate, 
And cut the throats of Church and State :" 

This they had done; and instead of being, as they had calcu- 
lated upon being, 

" allowed the fittest men 
To take the charge of both again/' 



[* Hollis, in Maseres' Tracts, vol. i. p. 254.] 
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** Out-giftad, out-impulsed, out-done, 

■" And out-revealed at carry ifigs-oii;' ' ' 

'<^alitiifnr.'(fii5pQ!isi490it»rwoiiq[i'dH' . ; .1. 

.Out-proyidenced. and out-reforn^*d, , i 

"Ejecfed oiit of Cnutcli and St^te 
'< ^And all thin^-^^l the peopled luite.*' > 

As tiie queBtkoi' stood. betH»dn: the Pattiaimeiit.AQd $he amiy) 
the. amy wbjb iD(tfae>ii%ht. . .Wtotever^ arguBMHPitfi«telcL gQo4 fyx 
vesiatiiig' tkelQngy.aT^edQ(^ft0r«fotJ«flistkigilJieParUaipQQi^ 
bbs Mttie. finger va» fateavier -^utn hia loins^l ,imd wh€p?e tha old 
autboiities faadL/ua^ita-wMp^itiuBParliftfiieiit kid sooiwgied 4^ 
nation nntb^Qrpioo&i ,. Theiobta^e m.eoeleuaBtioal ni^ira ^m 
«f the* flame; kind. Nair SDesbfrtar was old .f ri^t wikten lajcg^ 
^-«and ifi'b]ackiW.4)iiaiaetei«« Cveopiwell ted ifcffe& of .i)e9aaKi.'9^ 
weU, as force irfannstoa bis .side;, aod if hd had poMeafi^.a ^ 
gttimatoi . waj^bt ia^ t]ne> 'Counti^ like EsseX) it . as , Uk«ly . thajt be 
would* a<wr Ittiw vaeA*H to .the Wi.pmpoae, ^nd We done 
faenoiiraibfy £>r hinisfilf s^nd b(»^iaily ibr i4be kingdom, what 
'flfterwarda eff^etediibyiMoid^ iriith. too liitUe i^egacd to laay 
e«^eptih]0)Qinu/ It is said^^ihat he irequixed £wr. himself, 
as the xewaid of this service toihia sovereign^ the garter, jbhe tilde 
«f tfaa fiarl of iGsasK, ivaeant by the death of the late ge&eral [14 
Sept. 1646], aad 'a fMroper object of ambitioa to Cromwell, as 
havMig famuerly. been in h]S:£unily ; to be madeFirsM^ptain of the 
Guards, and Vicar-General of the Elngdomn All this he wcnild 
faave deserved,. i£ be had restored peaee.and secnarity to the nation 
by re-establishing the monarchy with those just limitejfcioas, the pro- 
priety of which was seen ^Jid acknowledged by the King himself. 
But if Cromwell desired to do this, whioh may reasonably be 
presumed, the pow^r which he then possessed was not sufficient 
for it. It was a revolutionary power, not transferable to the better 
cause without great diminution. In the movements of the revolu- 
tionary sphere his stai: was rising, ,but it wa^ not yet lord of the 
ascendant ; and in raising himself to his present station, he had, 
like the unlucky magician, in romance, conjured up stronger spirits 
than be was yet master enough of the black art to control. Under 
his management, the moral discipline of the army was as perfect as 
that of the Swedes under the great Gustavus^ whom it is not im- 
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probable that Cromwell in this point took for his model. He 
h^ been most strict and severe in chastisiiig all irregularities, 
^* insomuch/' says Clarendon, " that sure there was never any 
such body of men, so without rapine^ swearing, drinking, or any 
other debauchery — ^but the wickedness of their hearts." He had 
brought them to this state by means of religious enthusiasm, the 
most powerful and the most perilous of all principles which an 
ambitious man can call into action. Wheii the parliamentary 
army first took the field, every regiment had its preacher, who 
beat the drum ecclesiastic, and detorted Scripture to serve the pur- 
poses of rebellion. The battle of £dgehill [23 Oct. 1642] sickened 
them of service in the field ; almost all of them went home after 
that action : and when the tide of success set in against the King, 
they had little inclination to return to their posts, because the 
ether sectaries with whom the army swarmed beat them at their 
own weapons. Baxter says it was the ministers that lost all, by 
forsaking the army and betaking themselves to an easier and 
quieter ^ay of life ; and he especially repented that he had not 
accepted the chaplainship of tliat famous troop with which Crom- 
well began his army; persuading himself that if he had been 
among them he might have prevented the ^reading of that fire 
which was then in one spark. Baxter is one of those men whose 
lives exemplify the strength and the weakness of the human 
mind. He fancied that the bellows which had been used for 
kindling the fire, could blow it out when the house was in 
flames I He might as well have supposed that he could put out 
Etna with an extinguisher, or have stilled an earthquake by 
setting his foot upon the ground. 

In the anarchy which the war produced, some of the preachers 
acted as officers; and, on the other hand, officers, with at least 
as much propriety, acted as preachers. Cromwell himself edified 
the army by his discourses, and every common soldier who car- 
ried a voluble tongue, and either was or pretended to be a 
fimatic, held forth from a pulpit or a tub. The land was over* 
run with 

** a varioos root 
Of petulant capricious sects, 
The maggots of corrupted texts," 

but they bred in the army ; and this licence in things spiritual 
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led by a sure process to the wildest notions of political liberty, tOh 
vhich also the constitution of the army was favourable : a mer^ 
cenary army, Mollis calls it, '^ all of them, from the general 
(except what he may have in expectation afler his fiither^s death) 
to the meanest sentinel, not able to make a thousand pounds a 
year lands, most of the colonels and officers mean tradesmen, 
brewers, tailors, goldsmiths, shoemakers, and the like — a notable' 
dung^hill if one would rake into it to find out their several pedi- 
grees." According to him these '^ bloodsuckers had conceived 
a mortal hatred" against his party, ^' and, in truth, against all 
gentlemen, as those' who had too great an interest and too large 
a stake of their own in the kingdom, to engage with them in their 
design of perpetuating the war to an absolute Confusion." It 
was by such instruments that Cromwell had made himself, osten* 
sibly the second person in the army, really the first : but he was 
not yet their master, and was compelled to court them still by 
professing a fellowship in opinions which he had ceased to hold* 
Had he espoused the King's cause heartily and honestly, which 
probably he desired to do, the very men upon whom his power 
rested would have turned against him, and have pursued him 
with as murderous a hatred as that which Pym had avowed 
against Strafford, and had gratified in his blood. Both in and 
out of the army he needed the co-operation of men some of 
whom were his equals in cunning, others in audacity : Vane and 
perhaps St. John were as crafty, Ludlow, Hazlerigg, and many 
others were as bold. But these men were bent upon trying the 
experiment of a republic, to which the King's destruction was a 
necessary prelude* And he who afterwards controlled three 
nations, is said himself to have stood in some awe of his son-in- 
law Ireton, a man of great talents and inflexible character, and 
sincere in those political opinions which Cromwell held only 
while they were instrumental to his advancement 

Ludlow, who knew Ireton well, and was the more likely to 
understand the motives of his conduct because he entirely coin* 
cided with him in hb political desires, believed that it was never 
hb intention to come to any agreement with the King, but only 
to delude the Loyalists while the army were contesting with the 
Presbyterian interest in Parliament : and he relates that Ireton 
once said to the King, '^ Sir, you have an intention to be arbi* 
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' l^fttor, between the Sairliaindnt >and. usyiandt^ve^meftn to he so 

between you had the PajdiamentJ^'*. Ootawelly 'on«theotk«ff heaad^ 

i^mii to have declaredLuthat the intervidv: 'between 'Charles aad 

bis children, wh/to tfae^itwese' first aUowed'tevisiitiliim, was ^^tte 

tenderest sigbt'that ev«K ids- eyes> beheld.;'.' i to have wept pletid^ 

fuUy when he spokeio^ it (Which :he might ^w^ b^tve done whb- 

out hypocrisy, fordn qpidvate'life he wasr& man of kind feeliag^ 

aiid of a generous 'natut<^«)^ to > have- confessed that >' never man 

was so abu^ as he in his sinister opinion -6f the King, wiio,^-lia 

thought, was. the daeet upinght and* conscientiouB of his iungdoiD ; 

and, to have imprefoited^' that God would-be ][deased to look 

upon him> aecordin|^ to the/ sincerity- of his i heart kywanib the 

$ang." There .ai» jnen soihabxtually iasinoere that they > seen to 

delight in acts of gratuitous duplioity^ as if' their vanity wrb 

gratified by^ the easjl triumiph oirec those who are too upright to 

spuspect .deceits ..Gnomwoll waS' a hypocrite^ . th^, odLy when 

hypocrisy was usefiiL;, there arp aneodotes enough which porove 

that he was well pleased when he could^ lay aside the mask, in 

his conduct towards i Charles^ while that poor persecuted* king 

wss with, the army, there ii^t no' {"eason tosu^ect him of > any 

sinister intention ^--the most probable solution is that aJso-wbdoh 

is most ereditable to him, and which isimpiited to him by .those 

persons who aspersed, dsim most. Hollis and LudWw-, who ^ted 

him with as much inveteracy as if th^ had not equally kftted 

each other, agree in believing that he wottld> willingly haive 

taken part with the King ; and that he was deterred from this 

better course by the fear that the army wouiki desert him. They 

agree also that when he was cectain of this, he, by taking mea* 

sures &r alarming the. King^ instigated him to make his ^escape 

&om Hampton Court [11 Nov^ 1647]. Conoenung his fiffther* 

purpose there are different opinions^ Hollis^ who wouM allow him 

* One of the very few errors which M. VjUemain has committed is that 
bf saying that Ashbumhamis charged by Clarendon with naving' 'betrayed 
his master on this occasion ; whereas Clarendon; though he peroehred with 
what fatal and unaccountable misn^anagement they prpceeded« entirely 
acquits him of any intention to mislead the king. M. Villemain writes New 
York for Newark^-from a mistaken etymology we suppose. Thess trifibg 
mistakes are pcnnted out for eorrection, not from the desioeof detecting AmIh^ 
but in respect for a work of great sagadty, perfect candour, and exempluy 
diligence, — being by far the most able history of Cromwell that has yet been 
written. 
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no merits suppose^' that he diteoted hiiniti>>£laiidl)rook beeaude*he^ 
knew that Hfumaoiui maglit be depended upon aa a jailer ; Ltidldw* 
supposes that he thought Hammond a man on whom the King 
XD%ht rely; and Hobbes, with mose- probability than eith^^ 
affirms that he meant to let him escape from the kingdomy whieh^: 
with, common prudence on the part of his companions, he might 
have done, and which, when Cromwell had made his choioe i» 
act with the Commanweakh'&-men, would have served their pur-^- 
pose better than his deaths I • 

He did not, however^ .joiU'tiiem hastily^ nor from his own feel- 
ings, but as if yielding, ja/ther than consenting, to circumstances* 
Conferences were held between some of the heads of the many-* 
headed anarchy^^members,, cheers, and preachers-<— to determine 
what form of government was best for the nation, whether .mo** 
narchical, aristocaratical, or democratical. The ablest leaders of 
the Presbyterian party had been expelled the House, and some 
of them driven into, exile by the preponderating influence of the 
aimy, who availed themselves. of the King's presence to obtain 
that object. These persons, more from their hatred of the Inde^ 
pendents than fixwi any other principle, would have defended the 
monarchy, which was now but weakly and insincerely defended 
by Cromwell and those who. were called the Grandees of the 
House and army. Either form of government, they said, might 
be good in itself, and for them, as Providence should direct ;. 
this being interpreted meant that they were ready to support any. 
Ibnn which might be most advantageous to themselves. On the 
other hand, the political and religious zealots insisted that 
monarchy was in itself an evD, and that the Jews had committed 
a great sin against the Lord in choosing it ; and they, apparently 
now for the first time, avowed their desire of putting the King 
to death and establishing an equal commonwealth. Cromwell^ 
who was then acknowledged as the head of the Grandees, pro--, 
fessed himself to be unresolved; he had learnt however the 
temper of his tools, and with that coarse levity which is one of 
the strongest features in his character, he concluded the confer^ 
eoce by flinging a cushion at Ludlow's head, and then running 
down stairs; but not fast enough to escape a similar missile 
which was sent after him. The next day he told Ludlow he was 
convinced of the desirableness of wliat that party had proposed^ 
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but not of its feasibleiiess. The tkne was now fiist approaching 
when Cromwell would find everything feasible which he desired. 
A bold aceusation was preferred against him in the House of 
Lords by Major Huntington : he affirmed that Cromwell and 
Ireton keid, from the beginning, instigated the army to disobey 
and resist the Parliament ; that they had pledged themselves to 
make the King the most glorious prince in Christendom, while 
th^ were ms^ing use of him, and had declared that they were 
ready to join with French, Spaniards, Cavaliers, or any who 
would force the Parliament to agree with him ; that th^r real 
object was to perpetuate the power of the army ; that Ireton said, 
when the King and Parliament were treating, he hoped they 
would make such a peace that the army might, with a good con- 
science, fight against them both ; and that Cromwell had, both 
in public and private, maintained as his principle that every in- 
dividual was judge of just and right as to the good and ill of a 
kingdom; that it was lawful to pass through any forms of 
government for attaining his end, and that it was lawful to play 
the knave with a knave. Huntington swore to the truth of these 
illlegations ; Milton impugns his credit, by saying that he afte^ 
wards besought Cromwell's pardon, and confessed that- he bad 
been suborned by the Presbyterians. Encouraged by them he 
probably was; but Huntington's memorial iiears with it the 
stamp of truth, and it is oohfirmed by Cromwell's whole ooune 
of aflter-life.* 

The Independent party bdng the strongest, no advantage was 
made of these charges, which might otherwise have been deemed 
ground sufficient for depriving him of his command'; and the ill* 
planned and ill«<ombined insurrection of the CftvaUero and inva- 
sion of tiie Scotch made him, as M. Yillemain observes, tos 
accessary to be deemed culpable. He marched first into Wides, 
and brought that crabbed expedition^ as it was called, to a soe- 
Cessful termination with his wonted celerity. That doney he pro- 
ceeded against the Scotch, which, to the great futthmvnoe ol 
Cromwell's designs, Fairfiix was not willing to do, for Fairfia 
had a sort of pyebald Pk^esbyterian oonscienoe, and strained at a 
gnat now, after having bolted so many camels. GromweD had a 

[♦ Hnn^gton's Complaint, dated 2nd An^.,' 1648, is printed in Thnrlbe'k 
State Papers, toL 1. p^.94— 97, and in v^ it. of Masens'' Traote.] 
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great dislike of the Scotch as. well as a great ooatempt for them^ 
he perfectly understood what their anuies *wepe, having served 
with them in Ojoe G9mp«ign> and theoefore readily consenl^ ,t^ 
go against them with 41 very inferioc force. That confidence' 
nugbt have been fittal to him^ if there had been conunon pm^ 
dence in the Duke of Haznilton and the other Scotch leaders t 
but the nuserable creatures by whom the oounsels of that army 
were directed chose to expose the English who were with them, 
instead of supporting them, when, by timely aid, the day might 
have been won. Cromwell deekired he had never seen foot fight 
80 de^>erately as the North^ountrymen under Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, at the battle of Preston, where they were so basely 
leli without support. They had their reward. Cromwell fol*- 
lowed their army^ defeated and routed it^ more being killed out 
of contonpt, says Clarendon, than that they deserved it by any 
oppodition. He. then marched to Edinburgh^ where he was 
received as a deliverer ; and settling the affidrs of that lawless 
country under the management of Argyll, leHb it with reason to 
believe that it would prove as peaoeable as he coald wish. 

The part which Cromwell bore in the tragedy that ensued, «nd 
the manner in which the hypocrisy, the coarseness, and the levity 
of his character were displayed, when, not having lelt power or 
coarage to prevent the wickedness, he took the lead in it hinr- 
self, are known to all persons who have any knowledge of £}ng- 
lish history. The powers of Europe had most of them secretly 
fomented the rebellion, and made no attempt to avert the cata- 
strophe which it brought about. France more especially had 
acted treacherously toward the King ; commenting upon which, 
in the earlier part of his history. Lord Clarendon has some me- 
morable observations upon the impolicy as well as the injustice 
of such conduct, ^< as if," he says, ^^ the religion of princes 
were nothing but policy, and that they considered nothing mote 
than to make all other kingdoms but their own miserable ; and 
because God hath reserved them to be tried only within his own 
jurisdiction, that he means to try them too by other laws and 
rules than he hath published to the world for his servants to walk 
by. Whereas they ought to consider that God hath placed them 
over his peqple as examples, and to give countenance to his laws 
by their own strict observation of them ; and that as their sub- 
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jeetsare to be defended aiid protected by their fnrinoeB, 00 ther 
themselves are to be assisted and siqipoit^ by o&e another, the 
fimctkm of king^ being an order by itself ^ and as a contempt 
and breach of every lav is in the policy of state an ofience 
against the person of the king, biecause there is a kind of vio^tion 
oiJered to his perskMi in the transgression of that role, without 
whieh he cannot govern; so the rebeUion of subjects i^inst 
their pHnce ou^ht to be looked upon l>y all other kings as an 
assault of their own sovereignty^ and in some degree a design 
against monarchy itself,* and ec^nsequently to be suppressed and 
extirpated, inwhat^her kingdom soever it is, with the like con- 
cernment as if it -were* in theif own bowds." Lord Bacon has 
noticed it as a de^t in the historical part of learning that there 
is not an impartial and well attested Hisioria Nemegios, In sndi 
a history the miseries whiiih France has undergone, and which 
Spain is'^tindergoing and is to undergo, would exemplify the 
justice of Clarendon's remarks. 

While other gcn^mments beheld the fiito of Charles with an 
indifferenee is ^sreputable to their feelings as to their policy, 
and while the- King of Spain adorned his palafee by purchasing 
the choieeil: specimens of art with wlii<^ Charles had enriched 
England, an lionourable^ elsception is to be made for Pbrtugal 
and the House of •<Bmgan2a. That H<lmse, in 'a time of extreme 
difiicuhy and danger, when it iSovM ill^^T& to provoke another 
enemy^ chose tatfa^r to incur the resentment and vengeance of 
the English Commonwealth, than: to refese protection to Prince 
Itapert and the> sMps under his^ ^ommilnd ; &nd- when the porlia- 
mentory fleet ent^eired l^e Tagus, and denounced wnr* unless they 
were instantly delivered up, it was with difficulty that l*rinoe 
Theodositts (whose 'Untimely yieath may, perhaps; be considered 
as the greatest mlBfortune that ever-lMafd the Portuguese) was 
dissuaded from going on boaiti the Portuguese fleet Mmself, to 
join Prince Bupert, and give battle to his enemies. On that 
occasion the BMiganzan fimiily coAsid^red what was riSght and 
h<mourable, regardless of all mekner con^deration^ ; they sup- 
plied Rupert fully, and would not suflbr his pursuers to leave the 
port till two tides after he had sailed out with a M! gale. They 
suffered severely fl)r this, but they preserved their honour; and 
as it behoves us not to forget this, so does it at this time especi- 
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ally behove the PoMugtiese to remember in twhat manner *th^ 
-oooafant aUianoe and friendship of Bngland/T^hich for m<>te than 
ttr Jb^iudied a«d «ixty years has never' been interrupted, wad theh 
daeepyedb 

• The: levity which Gfomwell dfcplayed during that mockery of 
justice witb whidh ithe King was sacrificed,. Mr* Noble supposes 
to have been afi^ted; "and Mr.- O. Cromwell endeavours to in- 
vaJidate the evideilo^ .upon whieh it has be^n recorded aiid 
ikithearto veeeiifed* - Its truth or &lsehood would matter little in 
the &ir estimate of his^wfaole conduct, or of that particular act*; 
and the tMng itself is too conabtent wUh other authentic anec- 
dotes- concerning him. to be arbitrarily set asides It is more 
remarkable that be went to look at the murdered King, opened 
the coffin himself pat JiiH'.'linger to the neck where it had been 
fleveved^ and even inspeotiag the inside, of the body, observed in 
how healthy a sta^ it had b^n, and how well made for lengtJh 
of life. He had screwed his feelings aa well a^ his donscienoe at 
this tiaae to the- 6ti0king4pla0e,- and B&mm as if he had been 
resolved to make it k,iM>w]| tfiiat; he-would' shriak &om nothing 
whicb might be n^ossary forihi^ views. - This Wts shown in the 
caa& Qf Lord C(^^ -a ram- ijtrall respects of exemplary tirtue, 
and wol1t^yof tiii^ highest rhonouars^at: history can bestoti^, a^ 
one who perfemed hi^ diuty faithlhllyi mA to. tho lasty in theworat 
of tifiie?* .CriOQiweUJo^f^vr him personally, spoki^ of him as of 
a friendrfi)Bd niade .hi^very virtues a reason^ for taking away his 
life 1 ' Sis a^l^tion ta the. public^ he s^id, so much weighed down 
his private iUeodahip, that. bsi could not but tell the House tii^ 
queetioa was whether, they would pve$erve their most bitter and 
most-ftnplaeabl^ enepy;- he knew the'Loird Cttpel vory well, and 
kneis' that he would . be the last man in England who would for- 
sake theToya) inte^rest; that he had great courage^ industry, and 
geaerosiiiy ; that he Jbad many friends who would always adherle 
to him :. and that as long aa «he lived, what condition soever he 
w«tf mf he would be a thorn .in their aides; and therefore, for the 
good of the Commonwealth^ he should vote fbr his death. This 
was delivered and heard as a proof of republican virtucv^-God 
delirer use fixim all such virtues as harden the heart 1 

Hobbes has affirmed that at the time of Lord Capel's execution 
it was put to the question by the army, whether all who had 
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borne arms for the King should be massacred or no, and the 
Noes carried it by only two voices.* If this be true, Cromwell^ 
we may be sure, was one of those who declared against it ; when 
he shed blood it was upon a calculating policy, never for the 
appetite of blood : such acts were conmiitted by him against a 
good nature, not in the indulgence of a depraved one. Nor were 
the royalists the party of whom he was at that time most ap* 
prehensive; they were broken and dispersed, their cause was 
abandoned by man, and the pulpit incendiaries preached and, 
perhaps, persuaded both themselves and others that God had 
declared against it. The present danger was £rom the LeveUeis, 
whom Cromwell had at first encouraged, and with whom it is 
very possible that in one stage of his ]m)gre8s he may sincerely 
have sympathized. But being now better acquainted with men 
and with things, his wish was to build up and repair the work of 
ruin ; all further demolition was to be prevented, and therefore 
by prompt severity he suppressed these men, who were so name* 
rous and well organized as to have rendered themselves formidable 
by their strength as well as by their opinions. That object 
having been effected, he accepted the command in Ireland, to 
the surprise of his enemies, who desired nothing so much as his 
absence ; not having considered that with his means and temper 
he went to a sure conquest, and must needs return &om it with a 
g^reat accession of popularity and power. 

He arrived at Dublin [15 Aug. 1649] in a fortunate hour, just 
after the garrison had obtained a signal victory, in consequence of 
which the sieg^ had been broken up. Without delay he marched 
against Drogheda,'!* where the Marquis of Ormond had placed a 
great number of his best troops, under Sir Arthur Aston, a brave 
and distinguished officer. One assault was manfully repulsed. 
Cromwell led his men a second time to the breach, who then 
forced all the retrenchments, and gave no quarter, according to 
hb positive orders. There was a great contention among the 
soldiers who should get the governor for his share of the spoil, 
because his artificial leg was believed to be made of gold ; the 

E» Arthur, Lanl OmI. was executed 9th March, 1648J 
t 3rd Sept. 1649. He becan his attack on the 9th. The batdes of Dun- 
bar and Woroeater were ibugnt on the 3rd of September. He sununoned a 
paiiiament on the 3rd of St^otember, and he died on the Srd of September.] 
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all the unwearied exertions of Ormond, and all the promises and 
contracts which were made with him. Leaving Ireton with the 
command,* to pursue the war upon that system of exterminatioB 
which the Commonwealth intended, he obeyed the summons of 
Parliament to put himself at the head of an army which was to 
march against Charles II., called at that time Charles Stuart, 
who was then in Scotland, in a situation something between that 
of a king and a prisoner. By Cromwell's desire the command 
was offered to Fairfax, who refused it, more because he was 
offended and ashamed at having discovered how mere a cijAer be 
was become, than from any feeling of repentance for what he 
had done, and for what he had omitted to do, which was the 
heavier sin. In urging him to accept the command, Cromwell 
appeared so much in earnest that Ludlow Relieved Mm, and took 
him aside to entreat that he would not in compliment and humilitT 
obstruct the service of the nation by his refusal. When it was 
determined that Cromwell was to be general, Ludlow had a con- 
ference with him, in which Cromwell professed to desire nothing 
more than that the government might be settled in a free and 
equal Commonwealth, which he thought the only probable means 
of keeping out the old family. He looked upon it, he said, that 
the design of the Lord was now to free his people from every 
burthen, and to accomplish what was prophesied in the 1 10th 
Psalm ; and then expounding that psalm for about an hour to 
Ludlow, and tickling him with expositions, professions, and praises, 
ended by letting him understand that if he pleased to accept the 
command of the horse in Ireland, the post would be at his service. f 
A declaration was sent before Cromwell's army, addressed " to 
all that are Saints, and partakers of the Faith of God's Elect in 
Scotland." The Saints, however, in Scotland were praying and 
preaching against Cromwell as heartily as they had ever per- 
formed pulpit-service against Charles ; and their Presbyterian 
brethren in England, as well as the sober and untainted part of 
the people, were heartily wishing for his overthrow, and the 
return of the ancient order. His contempt for the Scotch had 
very nearly brought about the fulfilment of their desires : he got 

[* May, 1650. He arrived in London on the 31st, Whitelock,p. 407, 
ed. 1732.] 
[t Ludlow's Memoirs, ed. 1771, pp. 136-7.] ;^ 
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himself into a situation at Dunbar from which it was impossible 
to retreat, and where, from the want of provisions, the enemy 
must have had him at their mercy if they would only have 
■avoided an action. But it was revealed to the preachers, by 
.whom the General was controlled, that Agag was delivered into 
their hands ; and Cromwell, perceiving them through his glass 
advancing to attack, exclaimed (in Hume's felicitous language) 
without the help of revelations, that the Lord had delivered them 
into Jus. Some of the preachers were knocked on the head while 
4>romising the victory, and others who were not killed ''had very 
notable marks about the head and the face, that anybody might 
know they were not hurt by chance, or in the crowd, but by 
very good will." A terrible execution was made ; Cromwell's 
men gave no quarter till they were weary of killing. In his 
letter to the Parliament he acknowledged the peril in which he 
had been, and tliat the enemy had reminded him of the fate of 
£ssex's army in Cornwall ; " but," says he, " in what they were 
thus lifted up, the Lord was above them. The enemy having 
those advantages, we lay very near him, being sensible of our 
disadvantages, having some weakness of flesh, but yet con- 
solation and support from the Lord himself to our poor weak 
fiuth (wherein I believe not a few amongst us stand), that be- 
cause of their numbers, because of >. their advantages, because of 
their confidence, because of our weakness, because of our strait, 
we were on the mount, and on the mount the Lord would be 
seen." And he adds that the Lord of Hosts made them as stub- 
ble to their swords. 

The battle of Dunbar [3 Sept. 1650] delivered Charles from the 
tyranny of the Presbyterians, who, he verily believed, would have 
imprisoned him the next day if they had won the victory. Cromwell 
entered Edinburgh : the castle was surrendered to him, and he 
was soon master of the better part of the kingdom ; but he had 
a severe illness, with three relapses, and was in great danger. 
liia reply, afler his recovery, to a letter of inquiry from the 
Lord President of the Council of State in England, acknowledged, 
with all humble thankfulness, their hig'h favour in sending to 
inquire afler one so unworthy as himself " Indeed, my lord," 
he continues, " your service needs not me ; I am a poor creature, 
and have been a dry bone, and am still an unprofitable servant 

f2 
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to my Master and you. I thought I should haye died of this fit 
of sickness, but the Lord seemeth to di^mse oth^mse. But 
truly, my lord, I desire not to live unless I may obtain mercy 
from the Lord, to approve my heart and life to him in more 
&ithftilness and thankfulness, and those I serve with more pro- 
fitableness and dUigence." When he was well enough to take 
the field, and advance against the King at Stirling, a skilful 
movement, by which he got behind the royal army, thereby cut- 
ting it off fix>m the fruitful country from whence it drew its 
supplies, induced Charles to form the brave resolution of march- 
ing into England. 

Cromwell had not expected this ; and when he announced it to 
the Parliament, it was with something Hke an ap<^ogy for him- 
self, though he said the enemy had taken this course in despera- 
tion and fear, and out of inevitable necessity. ^' I do apprehend,*' 
he says, <' that it will trouble some men's thoughts, and may 
occasion some inconveniences, of which I hope we are as deeply 
sensible, and have, and I trust shall be as diligent to prevent as 
any. And indeed this is our comfort, that in simplicity of heart 
as to God, we have done to the best of our judgments, knowing 
that if some issue were not put to this business, it would occasion 
another winter's war, to the ruin of your soldiery, for whom the 
Scots are too hard, in respect of enduring the winter difficulties 
of this country. We have this comfortable experiment from the 
Lord, that this enemy is heart-smitten by God ; and whenever 
the Lord shall bring us up to them, we believe the Lord will 
make the desperateness of this counsel of theirs to appear, and 
the folly of it also." The alarm in London was very great. 
" Both the city and the country," says Mrs. Hutchinson, " were 
all amazed, doubtful of their own and the Commonwealth's safety. 
Some could not hide very pale and unmanly fears, and were in 
sucli distraction of spirit as much disturbed their counsels." 
Even Bradshaw, ^' stout-hearted as he was," trembled for his 
neck. But great exertions were made by the government, its 
members having indeed everything at stake, and Whitelock says 
that no ^* afiair could have been managed with more diligence, 
ouurag-e, and prudence ; and that perad venture there was never 
80 great a body of men, so well armed and provided, got together 
in so »*»'*'♦ » ♦»«ne, as were those sent to reinforce CromwelL" 
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Cromwell meantime followed the royal army -with his wonted 

csonfidence. Whatever his joilltary 9kill may have been^ he pos* 

sessed in perfection two of the first requisites for a general, ac* 

iivity and decision ; while in the King's councils he knew that 

there would be conflicting opinions, vacillations, delay, and 

imbecility. When therefore he came to Worcester, advantageous 

as that position was to the enemy if they had known how to profit 

hy it) he marched directly on as to a prey ; and not troubling 

himself with the formality of a siege, ordered his troops to &U 

on in .all places at once. According to his own account, the loss 

on his side did not exceed two hundred men ; yet it was, he said, 

^' a stiff business,"— «'^ as stifi* a contest for four or five hours as 

ever he had seen." The royal army was completely routed and 

dispersed ; and the victory was the more gratifying to Cromwell 

on account of its being achieved on the anniversary of the battle 

of Donbar. In his letter to the Parliament he says, " the di- 

meHBtons of this mercy are above my thoughts ; it is, for aught 

I know,, a crowning mercy. I am bold humbly to beg that all 

thoughts may tend to the promoting of His honour who hath 

wrought so great salvation ; and that the fatness of these continued 

mercies may not occasion pride and wantonness, as formerly the 

like hath done to a chosen nation." 

The defeat of Charles at Worcester [d Sept. 1651] is one of those . 
events which most strikingly exemplify how much better events 
are disposed of by Providence than they would be if the direction 
were left to the choice even of the best and the wisest men. Had 
the victory been on the King's side, other battles must have been 
fought ; his final success could not have been attained without a 
severe struggle ; a second contest would have arisen among his 
own friends, between the members of the Church and the Pres- 
byterians, which might probably have kindled another civil war $ 
and the Puritans, and their descendants to this day, would have 
insisted that if the Commonwealth had not been overthrown, the 
continuance of that free and liberal government would richly have 
repaid the country for all its sufferings. But by the battle of 
Worcester, the Commonwealth's men were left absolute masters 
of the three kingdoms ; they had full leisure to complete and 
perfeet their own structure of government : the experiment was 
Curly tried ; there was nothing from without to disturb the pro* 
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cess ; it went duly on from change to change, from one evil to 
another ; anarchy in its certain consequences leading to military 
despotism ; that again, when the sword was no longer wielded by 
a strong hand, giving place to anarchy ; till the people, at length 
weary of their suiFerings and their insecurity, while knaves and 
fanatics were contending for the mastery over them, restored the 
monarchy with one consent. 

When Cromwell called the battle of Worcester a crowning 
mercy, he may have used that word in a double sense between 
pun and prophecy; for certain it is that from this time he 
did not conceal the kingly thoughts and views which he enter- 
tained. He would have knighted Lambert and Fleetwood u{>on 
the field, if his friends had not dissuaded him; and soon after- 
wards, when Ireton's death delivered him from the only person 
whom he regarded with deference, he assembled certain mem- 
bers of parliament, with some of the chief officers, at the Speaker's 
house, told them it was necessary to come to a settlement of the 
nation, and delivered his own opinion in fiivour of a settlement with 
somewhat of a monarchical power in it. The lawyers who were 
present were in general for a mixed monarchy ; and many were 
for choosing the Duke of Gloucester king, who was still in their 
hands, and was, as they said, too young to have borne arms 
against them, or to be infected with the principles of their enemies. 
The officers were as generally against monarchy, though every 
one of them, says Whitelock, was a monarch in his regiment or 
company. For the present, Cromwell was satisfied with having 
felt his ground, and waited while the Long Parliament made 
themselves more and more odious by the desire which they mani- 
fested of perpetuating their own power, the war which they pro- 
voked with the Dutch, and the severities which they exercised 
by their abominable high court of justice, where tools of the 
ruling party, who had no character to lose, acted at once as 
judge and jury. The prisoners taken at Worcester were driven 
like cattle to London ; many of them perished there in confine- 
ment for want of food, and the rest were sold to the plantations 
for slaves by the despotic government which had risen upon the 
ruins of the throne ! This act of abominable tyranny is men- 
tioned by Baxter without any comment, and apparently without 
the slightest feeling. But when he relates that Mr. Love, one of 
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the Liondon ministers) was condemned and beheaded by the same 
authority — then^ indeed, Heaven and Earth are moved at such 
an enormity I "At the time of his execution, or very near it 
on that day, there was the dreadfulest thunder, and lightning, 
and tempest that was heard or seen for a long time before* 
This blow sunk deeper towards the root of the new Common- 
wealth than will easily be believed, and made them grow odious 
to almost all the religious party in the land except the sectaries* 
And there is, as Sir Walter Baleigh noteth of learned men, such 
as Demosthenes, Cicero, &c., so much more in divines of famous 
learning and piety, enough to put an everlasting odium upon 
those whom they suffer by, though the cause of the sufferers 
were not justifiable. Men count him a vile and detestable 
creature, who in his passion, or for his interest, or any such low 
account, shall deprive the world of such lights and ornaments, 
and cut off so much excellency at a blow. — After this the most 
of the ministers and good people of the land did look upon the 
new Commonwealth as tyranny." 

The Long Parliament having made itself as much hated by the 
Presbyterians as it was by the Royalists, was odious at the same 
time to the army and the fanatics of both kinds, political and 
religious. Cromwell stated their misconduct to Whitelock 
strongly^ and with none of that muddiness with which he fre- 
quently chose to conceal or obscure his meaning. On this 
occafiion he spoke plainly : " Their pride," he said, <' and am- 
bition and self-seeking, ingrossing all places of honour and profit 
to themselves and their friends ; and their daily breaking forth 
into new and violent parties and factions : their delays of busi- 
ness, and design to perpetuate themselves and to continue their 
power in their own hands ; their meddling in private matters 
between party and party, contrary to the institution of parlia- 
ments, and their injustice and partiality in those matters, and the 
scandalous lives of some of the chief of them, — these things do 
give too much ground for people to open their mouths against 
them and to dislike them. Nor can they be kept within the 
bounds of justice and law or reason, they themselves being the 
supreme power of the nation, liable to no account to any, nor to 
be controlled or regulated by any other power; there being 
none superior or co-ordinate with them." Whitelock confessed 
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the evil, bat said it would be haid to find a i&aedj. '* Wliat," 
■aid Cromwell, ^^ if a man should take upoa him to be kiiig^ ?" 
To this Whitelock replied that this remedy would be woorae than 
the disease ; that being general he had less envy and less danger 
than if he were called kii^, but not less power and real oppor« 
tunities of doing good. And he r^reseoted to him tliat he 
was environed with secret enemies : that his own officers were 
elated with success ; ^^ many of them," said he, '' are busy and of 
turbulent spirits, and are not without their designs how they may 
dismount your excellency, and some of themselves get up into the 
saddle, — ^how they may bring you down and set up themselves." 
Cromwell would willingly have engaged Whiteloek in his views ; 
but Whitelock was a cautious, temporising, man, who generally 
chose the safest part, and never incurred danger by remsting 
what he could not prevent, or putting himself in the van when 
he could remain with the main body. In speaking honestly to 
Cromwell, he risked nothing; the feeling which his dissent ex- 
cited was rather disappointment than displeasure, and he would 
be esteemed more for his sincerity.* 

His concurrence was of little moment. Cromwell could count 
upon his faithful services when the thing was :done, and he had 
plenty of other agents who were ready to go tdrough with any 
thing. That memorable scene soon followed [20 April, 1653]], 
when Cromwell turned out the Parliament, and locked the doors of 
the House of Commons. Whitelock says, that ^^ all honest and 



[* See the whole of this remaifoble oonversatioii in Whitelock, ppw 
548--551,ed. 1732. 

" Whitelock was a man who, taking at first, in honest conTiction, what is 
called ^e patriotic side, adhered to it when men as honest as himself, of &r 
higher intellectoal powers, and greater moral courage, went over to the 
Kmg^s party. He conformed to all changes during the course of the Rebel- 
lion, not from any greedy or ambitious views, but because he hoped that every 
change might be the last, and dreaded the danger of any attempt at restoriug 
that order of things which had been by violence sabverted. The weight oif 
his respectable character was thus thrown into whatever scale preponderated. 
But in all other respects he was so estimable a man — ^never injuring others^ 
and seeking only to secure, not to aggrandiase, himself— that the Royalists re- 
garded him with no asperity ; they looked upon his conduct as proceeding 
entirely from moral timidity, unmixed with any worse motive ; and when he 
appeared at Charles II.'s court, to make his excuses, the king, with thatgood^ 
nature which — thoush it was ftr from covering the multitude of his sins — 

fave a grace to mu<m that he did and to everything he said, bade him go 
ome and take care of his fourteen children." — ^Southet, Letter to Jblui 
Mwr- '" ' -^ins/' Lord NugaUy p. 31.] 
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prudent indifferent men were highly distasted at this; that the 

royalists rejoiced ; that divers fierce men, pastors of churches and 

their congregations, were pleased," as were the army in general, 

officers as well as soldiers ; and he illustrates the principles upon 

irhich some of the officers were pleased with the change, by what 

one of them said to a member of the ejected Parliament, whose sonr 

-WHS a obtain, ^^ that this business was nothing but to pull down 

the fiitiier and set up the son, and no more but for the father to" 

'wear worsted, and the son silk stockings," — so sottish, says 

Whitelock, were they in the apprehensions of their own risings !*' 

— but he has not thought proper to observe, how much more 

aotiish and less excusable were those persons who had set them 

the example of pulling down authority. Some of the severest 

republicans in the army served Cromwell in this his first act of 

explicit despotism. Ludlow, who was in Ireland, had some dis-' 

trust ; yet, he says that he and they who were with them thought 

themselves obliged, by the rules of charity, to hop6 the best^ 

and, therefore, continued to act in their places and stations as 

before. They had never exercised that rule of charity towards 

Charles L 

The Lord General, such was his title now, called a meeting 
of officers to deliberate concerning what should next be done. 
Lambert was for entrusting the supreme power to a few persons, 
not more than ten or twelve. Harrison would have preferred 
seventy, bmng the number of which the Jewish Sanhedrim con- 
nated. The deliberation ended in summoningf to a parliament 
a hundred and twenty*eight persons chosen by the Council of 
Officers, from the three kingdoms. The members thus curiously 
choeeo, and notorious by the name of Pniise-God Barebones' 
Parliament, met accordingly [4 July, 1653], and were harangued 
by Cromwell, who aeknowledg^ed the goodness of the Lord, in that 
he then saw the day wherein the Saints began their rule in the 
earth I They began their business in a saintly manner, by '^ a day 
of humiliation in which God did so draw forth the hearts of the 
members both in speaking and prayer, that they did not find any 
neeesdty to call for the help of any minister.'* They were, indeed, 
for dispensing with ministers as well as kings, looking upon the 



[ 



* Whitelock, p. 655, ed. 1732.] 

t 8th Jane, 1653. See a sommons m Whitelock, p. 557.] 
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function as Anti-Christian^ and upon tithes as absolute Judaism : 
and the better to insure the abolition of that odious order, ther 
proposed to sell all the college lands, and appl j the nKHier in 
aid of taxes. It had been intended that they should sit fifteen 
months, and that, three months before their dissolution, thej 
should make choice of others to succeed them for a year, the three 
kingdoms being then to be governed by Annual IWliaments, 
each electing its successor. Five months, however, convinced 
Cromwell that the only use to be made of them was, to make 
them surrender their power into his hand, acknowledge their own 
insufficiency, (which they might do with perfect truth,) and be* 
seech him to take care of the commonwealth. The Council of 
Officers were now again in possession of the supreme power ; 
and they declared that the government of the Commonwealth 
should reside in the single person of Oliver Cromwell, with the 
title of Lord Fl*otector, and a council of one-and-twenty to 
assist him.* 

Constitutions were made in that age as easily as in this, and 
the articles were not more durable then than they are now, though 
wiser heads were employed in making them. The name, how- 
ever, which Oliver chose for his piece of parchment was the 
Instrument of Government.f It was there ordained, that the 
Protector should call a parliament once in every three years, and 
not dissolve it till it had sat five months ; that the bills which 
were presented to him, if he did not confirm them within twenty 
days, should become laws without his confirmation; and his 
Iselect council should not be more in number than twenty-one, 
nor less than thirteen ; that with their consent, he might make 
laws which should be binding during the intervals of parliament ; 
that he should have power to make peace and war ; that inune- 
diately afltcr his death, the council should choose another Pro- 
tector, and that no Protector after him should be general of the 
army. The first use which he made of his power was to make 
peace with the Dutch and with Portugal, in both cases upon 
terms honourable and advantageous to England ; nor could any 
measures have been more popular than these, which delivered the 

[♦ He wiw installed Lord Protector 16th December, 1653, and prodaimed 
the 10th. Tho Btir«bones* Parliament ended 12th December, 1693.J 
[f Sec It at lengtli in Whitelock, pp. 571—577, ed.l7d2.] 
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nation in the first instance from an expensive and bloody contest, 
a.nd in the other, restored to it its most productive foreign trade« 
I'^rance and Spain were emulously courting the friendship of the 
icirtauate usurper : Ireland and Scotland thoroughly subdued, 
their governments united with that of England, by the right of 
conquest, and both countries undergoing that process of civiliza^ 
tion which Cromwell, like the Romans, carried on by the sword. 
W hen Charles I. was treating with the Scotch, before he put 
himself into their hands, he said in a letter to the French agent^ 
whom they authorized to promise him protection, "Let them 
never flatter themselves so with their good successes ; without 
pretending to prophecy, I will foretell their ruin, except they 
agree with me, however it shall please God to dispose of me.'* 
They had reason to remember this when they were under Crom- 
well's government. His orders to Monk, whom he left to com* 
plete the subjugation of the country, were, that if he found a 
stubborn resistance at any place, he should give no quarter, and 
allow free plunder ; orders which Monk observed with the 
otmost rigour, and " made himself as terrible as man could be."* 
*' lie subdued them," says Clarendon, " to all imaginable tame* 
ness, though he had exercised no other power over them than was 
necessary to reduce that people to an entire submission to that 
tyrannical yoke. In all his other carriage towards them, but 
what was in order to that end, he was friendly and companionable 
enough; and as he was feared by the nobility and hated by 
the clergy, so he was not unloved by the common people^ 
who received more justice and less oppression from him, than 
they had been accustomed to under their own lords." A 
more thorough conquest was never effected: everything was 
changed, the whole frame of government new»modelled, the 
Kirk subjected to the sole order and direction of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; the nobles stripped of their power ; the very 
priests tamed and muzzled, — ^and all this was submitted to obe<* 
diently ! — ^in reality, it had brought with it so much real benefit 
to a barbarous people, that at the Restoration, Lord Clarendon 
admits <' it might well be a question, whether the generality of 
the nation was not better contented with it than to return into 
the old road of subjection." 

[♦ Clar. Hist, vi. 494, ed. 1826.] 
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A more rigorous system had been pursued ioi Ireland, a system 
severer than even the mode of Boman civilization. The utter 
extirpation of the Irish had been intended I but this was found 
^^ to be in itself very difficult, and to carry in it somewhat of 
horror, that made some impression upon the stone-hardness of 
their own hearts.'' The Act of Grace (so it was called I) for 
which this purpose was conmiuted, was the most desperate 
remedy that ever was applied to a desperate disease. All the 
Irish who had survived the ravages of fire, sword, fiuuine, and 
pestilence, and who had not transported themselves, were com- 
pelled, by a certain day, to retire within a certain part of the 
province of Connaught, the most .barren of the island, and at 
that time almost desolate ; after thsd: time, if man, woman, or 
ohUd, of that unhappy generation, were found beyond the lioiits, 
they were to be killed like wild beasts ; the land within that cir- 
cuit was to be divided among them, and the rest of the island was 
portioned out among the conquerors, who used the right of con« 
quest with greater severity than Romans^ Saxons, or Normans 
had exercised in Britain. It is worthy of remark, that not a 
voice was heard against this tremendous act of oppression, such 
horror had the Irish massacre excited, and so irreclaimable, in 
the judgment of all men, was the nature of the inhabitants : even 
when new settlers established themselves there, '^ through what 
virtues of the soil," says Harrington, ^^ or vice of the air soever 
it be, they came still to degenerate :" and of the descendants of 
English colonists there, it was said in Elizabeth's time, that they 
were Hibemis ipsis Hibemiores. So little were their rights, or 
even their existence, taken into the account, that Harrington 
thought the best thing the Commonwealth could do with Ireland 
was to &rm it to the Jews for ever, for the pay of an army to 
protect them during the first seven years, and two millions a 
year from that time forward ! — ^What was to be done with 
the Irish, whether they were to be made hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, or to become Jews by compulsion, he has not 
explained. For the sufferings of the Irish, however, Cromwell 
is not responsible ; and under the order which he established, if 
it had continued for another generation, the island would have 
been in a better state than any which its authentic history has 
yet recorded : for there, as in Scotland, a more equitable ad* 
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ministration was introduced thaa that which had been de«> 
stroyed. 

While the Protector was feared and respected by foreign 
powers, and obeyed submissively, if not willingly, in Ireland and 
the sister kingdom^ his state at home was full of uneasiness and 
danger. Though orders were given, when he summoned his 
first parliament, that no persons. should be chosen who had borne 
arnss on the King's part, nor the sons of any such, and though 
care was taken to return such members as were believed to be 
the best affected to his government, yet in the first debate his 
anthority was questioned ; and one member declared that, " for his 
own part, as God had .maderhim instrumental in cutting down 
tyranny in one petson, so now he could not endure to see the 
nation's liberties shackled by another, whose right to the govern- 
ment could not be measured otherwise than by the length of his 
sword, which alone had emboldened him to command his com-* 
manders." He attempted to curb this spirit, by excluding all 
who would not subscribe an engagement to be true and faithful 
to the Lord Protector ; yet they who took the epgagement were 
found so impracticable for his purposely, that, taking advantage 
of the letter of his Instrument, he dissolved them at the end of 
five lunar months. 

Cromwell was now paying the bitter price of successful ambi- 
tion. His good sense and his good nature would have led hini 
to govern equitably and mercifully, to promote literature, to 
cherish the arts, and to pour wjne and oil into the wounds of 
the nation. * But as, in the language of the schools, ujw ahsurdo 
datOj sequuniur milliaj so in politics and in morals, are error 
and guilt fearfully prolific : the disease of the root taints the 
remotest branches. Having attained to power by sinister means, 
Cromwell, in spite of himself, was compelled to govern tyran- 
nically I he was equally in danger from the royalists, the greater 
though inactive part of the nation, among whom indignant spirits 
were continually at work, and from the levellers, by whose ia- 
ittmmentality he had raised himself to his insecure and miserable 
elevation. He could not rely even upon the officers of that army 
by which alone he was supported ; and he had so little confidence 
in the soldiers, that he once intended to bring over a Swiss regi- 
ment as a guard for his own person, and had sent an agent 
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to take measures for raising it ; but having perceived how un- 
popular such a manifestation of his fears would be, and hov 
dangerous, he was deterred from his purpose. His best security 
was in the irreconcileable difference between the royalists and the 
fanatics, the latter willingly aiding him to oppress the former, 
of whom he stood most in fear. It was confidently affirmed, that 
the proposal for massacring the whole royal party was more 
than once brought forward in his Council of Officers, as the onh 
expedient to secure the Government; but Cromwell, who was 
neither devil enough to commit the crime, nor fool enough to 
destroy the balance by which he was preserved, never wouk) 
consent. The royalists, in other respects, had little reason to 
praise his moderation. After all the plunder and exactions 
which they had suffered, and the compositions which they had 
paid for their own estates, Cromwell now, by his own authority 
and that of his council, issued an order for decimating their 
estates, that is, that they should pay a tenth, not of the income, 
but of the value of the property ; and a declaration accompanied 
this order, that, because of their inherent malignity, they must 
not wonder if they were looked upon as a common enemy ; and 
that they " must not expect to be prosecuted like other men, by 
the ordinary forms of justice, and to have the crimes proved by 
witnesses, before they should be concluded to be guilty." If the 
loyal part of the people had at first lent the King the fifth part 
of what, after infinite losses, they were compelled to sacrifice to 
his enemies at last. Lord Cle^endon says, that Charles would 
have been enabled to preserve them and himself. " The Lord 
deliver us," says Laud, " from covetous and fearful men 1 The 
covetous will betray us for money, the fearful for security." He 
did not live to see how the persons, who acted under the influ- 
ence of these base passions, brought upon themselves worse evils 
than could have befallen them in the manly discharge of their 
duties. 

The better to exact this forced payment, and with a view, also, 
towards embodying a sort of national army, which might be 
employed in case of need to balance or repress the troops, whose 
fidelity he distrusted, he divided England into twelve cantons, 
each of which was placed under the absolute power of a major- 
general. THpsp Bashaw^s, as Ludlow calls them, were to levy 
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all imposts, sequester those who did not pay the decimation, and 
conunit to prison any persons whom they suspected ; and there 
was no appeal from any of their acts, but to the Protector. In 
each canton he raised a body of horse and foot, who were only 
to be called out in eases of necessity, and then to serve a certain 
number of days at their own charge ; if they served longer, they 
were to receive the same pay as the army, but they were to be 
under the major-general of their respective canton. A certain 
salary was allowed them, that of a horseman being eight pounds 
a year. But the advantage which he might have derived from 
this kind of yeomanry force (that of all other which may most 
reasonably be depended upon for the preservation of order), 
broug^ht with it a new danger from the power of the majors- 
general ; and Cromwell removed these Bashaws in time, without 
difficulty, because they had made themselves odious to the 
nation. 

He called his next parliament* with more confidence, because 
the war in which he had engaged against Spain had made him 
master of Jamaica, and two treasure-ships, with a frightful de- 
struction of the Spaniards, had been taken. The treasure was 
brought in waggons from Portsmouth to London, and paraded 
through the city to the Tower. Most of the members took the 
test which he required ; they passed an act binding all men to 
renounce Charles Stuart and his family ; they declared it high 
treason .to attempt the life of the Protector, and granted him 
larger supplies than had ever before been raised, one of the im- 
{losts being a full year's rent upon all houses which had been 
erected in and about London, from before the beginning of the 
troubles. Finally, they offered him the title of king, which was 
the great object of his ambition. The republicans, from whom 
be expected most danger, had been carefully excluded by ma- 
nagement in the elections, or by the test. Vane and Harrison 
were in confinement, for Cromwell feared the craft of the former, 
and the enthusiasm of the latter, which placed him above all 
means of corruption or intimidation. Yet there was more oppo- 
sition than he had anticipated ; and one member applied to him 
in the House, the words of the prophet to Ahab, '' Hast thou 
killed and also taken possession ?" Lambert, who had hitherto 

' [* Srd September, 1G54, dissolved 31st January, ltir)4-5.] 
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forwarded all the views of Oliver, because he expected to be the 
next Protector himself, being the second man in the armyy de- 
clared against a proposal which would have been fatal to his 
ambition : and there were members bold enough to say, that if 
they must submit to the old government, they would much 
rather choose to obey the. true and lawful heii^of a long- line of 
kings, than one who was but at best their equal, and had raised 
himself by the trust which they had reposed in him. Upon such 
opposition Cromwell would have trampled, if he had fbnnd 
support in his own &mily and nearest connexions. But his sots 
were without ambition. Kichard, the eldest, indeed was believed 
to be at heart a royalist ; Desborough, ' who had married his 
sister, and Fleetwood, who was his son-in-law (having married 
Ireton's widow), with a stupid obstinacy objected to his assuming 
the name of king, though they had no objection to his exercising 
a more absolute authority than any King of England had ever 
possessed. Colonel Pride, who had purged the parliament to 
make him what he was, procured a petition from the majority of 
the officers then about London, against his taking the title ; and 
information, to which he gave full credit, was conveyed to him. 
that a number of men had bound themselves by oath to kill him, 
within so many hours after he should accept it. Under these 
disheartening circumstances, after a long and painful struggle 
with himself, and some curious discussions with the dq^ntation of 
members, who were sent to urge his acceptance, he concluded by 
refusing it upon the plea of conscience.* 

In thus yielding to men of weaker minds than his own, Crom- 
well committed the same error which had been fatal to Charles. 
The boldest course would have been the safest ; the wisest friends 
of the royal family were of opinion, that if he had mside himself 
king de facto, and restored all things in Other respects to the 
fortner order, no other measure Would have been so injurious to 
the royal c^use. Everything except the name was given him ; 
the power of appointing his successor in the protectorship was 
now conferred upon him by parliament, and the ceremony of 
investiture was performed for the second time, and with a pomp 

I* 8th May» 1657. On the 16th DeQemb<4> 1633, he was installed Lord 
Protector, and on the 26th June, 1657, inaugurated Lord Protector. 
(Whitelock, p. 571 and p. 662, ed. 1732.] 
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'hich no coronation liad exceeded. The Speaker presented him 
dth a robe of purple velvet, a mixed colour, to show the mixture 
f justice and mercy, which he was to observe in his administra- 
ion ; the Bible, ' Hhe book of books, in which the orator told 
im he had the happiness to be well versed, and which contained 
oth precepts and examples for good government ;" a sceptre, 
tOt unlike a staff, for he was to be a staff to the weak and poor ; 
nd lastly, a sword, not to defend himself alone, but his people 
Iso I ^' If," said the Speaker, ^^ I might presume to fix a motto 
kpon this sword, as the valiant Lord Talbot had upon his, it should 
ie this : Ego sum Domini Protectorisj ad protegendum populum 
neuiHy I am the Lord Protector's, to protect my people.'^ 

So great was the reputation which Cromwell obtained abroad 
\ij his prodigious elevation, the lofty tone of his government, and 
the vigour of his arms, that an Asiatic Jew is said to have come 
to Cngland for the purpose of investigating his pedigree, think- 
ing to discover in him the Lion of the tribe of Judah I Some of 
his own most feithful adherents regarded him with little less vene- 
ration. Their warm attachment, and the more doubtful devotion 
of a set of enthusiastic preachers, drugged the atmosphere in 
which he breathed ; and yet, while his bodily health continued, 
the natural strength of his understanding prevailed over this 
deleterious influence, and he saw things calmly, clearly, and 
sorrowfully as they were. Shakspeare himself has not imagined 
a more dramatic situation than that in which Cromwell stood. 
He had attained to the possession of sovereign power, by means 
little less guilty than Macbeth, but the process had neither 
hardened his heart, nor made him desperate in guilt. His mind 
had expanded with his fortune. As he advanced in his career, 
he g^raduaUy discovered how mistaken he had been in the prin- 
ciples upon which he had set out ; and, after having effected the 
overthrow of the church, the nobles, and the throne, he became 
eonrinoed, by what experience (the surest of all teachers) had 
ihown him, that episcopacy, nobility, and monarchy were insti- 
tutions good in themselves, and necessary for this nation in 
;vhieh they had so long been established. Fain would he have 
Rpaired the evil which he had done ; fidn would he have restored 
the monarchy, created a House of Peers, and re-established the 
Epiacopol church. But he was thwarted and overruled by the 

o 
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very instruments wMch he had hitherto used ; m^i iv^hom he 
had formerly possessed with his own passionate errors, and wham 
he was not able to dispossess: persons incapable of cleiiving 
wisdom from experience, and so ^ort«sighted as not to see tki 
their own lives and fortunes depended upon the establishment d 
{lis power by the only means which could render it stable aod 
secure. Standing in fear of them, he dared not take the exowii 
himself ; and he could not confer it upon the rightful heir : — by 
the murder of Charles, he had incapacitated himsdf £rom niakine 
that reparation which would otherwise have been in his power. 
His wife, who 'was not elated with prosperity, advised him to 
make terms with the exiled king, and restore him to the throne ; 
his melancholy answer was, ^^ Charles Stuart can never for^ve me 
his father's d^h ; and if he could, he is unworthy of the crown.** 
He answered to the same effect, when the same thing was twice 
proposed to him, with the condition that Charles should marry 
one of his daughters. What would not Cromwell have given, 
whether he looked to this world or the next, if his hands had 
been clear of the king's blood 1 

Such was the state of Cromwell's mind during the latter 
years of his life, when he was lord of these three kingdoms, and 
indisputably the most powerful potentate in Europe, and as oer- 
tainly the greatest man of an age in which the race of great 
men was not extinct in any country. No man was so worthy 
of the station which he filled, had it not been for the means 
by which he reached it. - He would have governed constitu** 
tionally, mildly, mercifully, liberally, if he could have followed 
the impulses of his own heart, and the wishes of his better 
mind ; self-preservation compelled him to a severe and sus- 
picious system: he was reduced at last to govern without a 
Parliament, because, pack them and purge them as he mighty 
all that he summoned proved unmanageable; and because he 
was an usurper, he became of necessity a despot. The very 
saints, in whose eyes he had been so precious, now called him an 
^< ugly tyrant," and engaged against him in more desperate plot« 
than were formed by the royalists. He lived in perpetual dan- 
ger and in perpetual fear. When he went abroad he was sur- 
rounded by his guards. It was never known which way he was 
going till he was in the coach ; he seldom returned by the same 
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way he went ; he wore annour under his clothes, and hardly 
ever slept two nights successively in one chamber. The latter 
days of Charles, while he looked on to the scaffold, and endured 
the insolence of Bradshaw and the inhuman aspersions of Cook, 
were enviable when compared to the close of ^Cromwell's life. 
Charles had tliat peace within which passeth all understanding ; 
the one great sin which he had committed in sacrificing Strafford 
had been to him a perpetual cause of sorrow and shame and 
repentance ; he received his own death as sl just punishment for 
that sin under the dispensations of a righteous and unerring Pro- 
vidence ; and feeling that it had been expiated, when he bowed 
his head upon the block, it was in full reliance upon the justice 
of posterity, and with a sure and certain trust in the miercy of 
his €rod. Cromwell had doubts of both. Ludlow tells us, that 
at his death '^ he seemed, above aU, concerned for the reproaches, 
he said, men would cast upon his name, in trampling on his ashes 
when dead !" And the last sane feeling of religion which he 
expressed implied a like misgiving, concerning his condition in 
the world on which he was about to enter — ^it was a question to 
one of his fimatical preachers,'* '^ if the doctrine were true, that 
the elect could never finally &11 ?" Upon receiving a reply, 
that nothing could be more certain, ^^ Then am I safe," he said, 
"for I am sure that once I was in a state of grace." The 
spiritual drams which were then administered to him in strong 
doses, acted powerfully upon a mind debilitated by long disease, 
and disposed by the nature of that disease to delirium. He 
assured his physicians, as the presumptuous &natics by whom he 
was surrounded assured him, that he should not die, whatever 
they might think from the symptoms of his disorder, for God 
was fiir above nature, and God had promised his recovery. 
Thanks were publicly given for the undoubted pledges of his 
recovery, which God had vouchsafed I and some of his last words 
were those of a mediator rather than a sinner, praying for the 
people, as if his own merits entitled him to be an intercessor. 
Even his death did not dissipate the delusion. When that news 
was brought to those who were met together to pray for him, 
^ Mr. Sterry stood up and desired them not to be troubled : for," 
said he, ^' this is good news ! because, if he was of great use to 

[* John Goodwin.] 
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the people of God when he was amongst us, now he willte mueb 
more so, being ascended to Heaven to sit at the right hand of 
Jesus Christ, there to intercede for us, and to be miodful of m 
on all occasions !"* 

The life of this most fortunate and least fla^tioos of usurpers 
might hold out a salutary lesson for men possessed with a Iik<^ 
ambition, if such moi were capable of learning good as well a^ 
eyil lessons from the experience of others. He gamed three king- 
doms; the price which he paid fixr them was innocence and 
peace of mind. He left an impeiishable name, so stamed with 
reproach, that notwithstanding the redeieming virtues whict 
adorned him, it were better for him to be Ibngtyttenthan to be so 
remembered. And in the world to come, — »^but it is not for 
us to anticipate the judgments, still less to Bmit ^e mercy, of 
the All*merciful. 

Let us repeat, that there is no portion of history ih which H 
so much behoves an Englishman to be thoroughly, versed as in 
that of Cromwell's age. There it may be seen to what desperate 
lengths men of good hearts and laudable intentions maybe dra\»D 
by faction. There may be seen the rise, and the progress, and 
the consequences of rebellion. There are to be found the high- 
est examples of true patriotism, sound principles, and heroic 
virtue, with some alloy of haughtiness in Strafford, of human 
infirmities in Laud, pure and unsullied in Falkland, and Capel, 
and Newcastle, and in Clarendon, the wisest and the best of 
English statesmen, the most authentic, the most candid, the 
most instructive of English historians. From the history of that 
age, and more especially from that excellent writer, the young 
and ingenuous may derive and confirm a just, and generous, and 
ennobling love for the institutions of their country, founded 
upon the best feelings and surest principles ; and the good and 
the thoughtful of all ages will feel in the perusal, with what 
reason that petition is inserted in the Litany, wherein we pray 

[* Cromwell died in a whirlwiad on the 3rd September, 1658. On the Sdrd 
November he was buried in Henry YII.'s chapel with more than regal 
solemnity. At the Restoration his body was taken up and hung at TyburiL 
Forty years afterwards Dryden alludes* to the storm m which &e Protector 
died, in a letter to his cousin, Mrs. Steward. Many of the large trees in 
St James's l^rk were torn up by the roots. 

He was taken ill at Hampton Court, and died at Whitehall.] 
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tlie Lord to deliver us ^' from all sedition, privy conspiracy and 
rel>ellion: from all &Jse doctrine, heresy, and schism: from 
haxdness of heart and contempt of his word and command- 
ments," — sins which draw after them, in certain and inevitable 
eonseqaence, the heaviest of all chastisements upon a guilty 
nation.* 

[^ After the nmrder of the king change followed change, bnt no chanse 

brought stability to the state, or repose to the nation, not even when the 

supreme and absolute authori^ was usurped by a man who of all others was 

the most worthy to have exercised it, had it lawfully devolved upon him. 

Cromwell relieved the country from Presb^rian intolerance; and he curbed 

those fitnatics who were for proclaiming ^jng Jesus, that, as his saints, they 

miffht divide the land amongst themselves. JBut it required all his strength 

tooo this, and to keep down the spirit of political and religious fimaticism, 

-vhen his own mind bv its own strength had shaken off both diseases. He 

then saw and understood the beauty, and the utility, and the necessitj^ of those 

estabUshments, civil and ecclesiastical, over the ruins of which he had made 

his way to po'^cr ; u^d gladly would he have restored the Monarchy and the 

Episcopal Church. But he was deterred from the only practicable course 

leas by the danger of the attempt than by the guilty part which he had borne 

in the king^s nte; and at the time when Europe regarded him with 

terror and admiration as the ablest and most powerful potentate of the age, 

be was pa3ring the bitter penalty of successfol ambition, consumed by caares 

and anxieties, and secret fears, and only preserved from all the horrors of 

remofse by die spiritual dnuns which were administered to him as long as 

he had lile.^SoUTHET, Book of the Church, ed. 1841, p. 509.] 
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thon, whom, borne on fancy's eager wing 
Back to the season of life's happy spring, 

1 pleased remember, and while memory yet 
Holda ftst her office here, can ne'er forget ; 
Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; 
Whose humorous rein, strong sense, and simple style. 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 
Witty, and well-employed, and, like thy Lord, 
Speaking in parables his slighted word ; 

I name thee not, lest so despised a name 

Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame ; 

Yet e'en in transitory life's late day. 

That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 

Bevere the man, whose Pilgrim marks the road. 

And guides the Progress of the soul to God. Cowpeb. 

When Cowper composed his Satires, he hid the name of 
Whitefield " beneath well-sounding Greek ;"♦ and abstained from 
mentioning Bunyan while he pan^yrized him, ^^ lest so despised 
a name should move a sneer/' In Bunyan's case this could hardly 
have been needful forty years ago ; for though a just apprecia- 
tion of our elder and better writers was at that time fkr less 
general than it appears to be at present, the author of the Pil- 
grim's Progress was even then in high repute. His fame may 
literally be said to have risen ; beginning among the people, it 
bad made its way up to those who are called the public. In most 
instances, the many receive gradually and slowly the opinions of 
the few, respecting literary merit ; and sometimes, in assentation 
to such authority, profess with their lips an admiration of they 
know not what, they know not why. But here the opinion of 
the multitude had been ratified by the judicious. The people 
knew what they admired. It is a book which makes its way 
through the fancy to the understanding and the heart : the child 
peruses it with wonder and delight ; in youth we discover the 

[* Leuconomns (beneath well-sounding Greek 

I slor a name a poet most not speak). Cowpeb, * Hope,*'] 
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genius which it diBpIays ; its worth is ^^nehratded as we advance 
in yean ; and we percave its merits feeHi^ly ia declinii^ age. 

John Bunyan lias &ithiully recorded his own spiritual histoiy.' 
Had be dreamed of toeing " for ever known," and taking his 
place amoDg those who may be called the immortals of the earth, 
he would probably have introduced more details of his temporaJ 
circumstances and the events of his life. But glorious dreamer 
as he was, this never entered into his imaginations : less con- 
cerning him than might have been expected has been preserved 
by those of his own sect, and it is now not likely that any thing 
more should be recovered from oblivion. The village of Elstow, 



[ElKo« Chi.Rh Slid Be)lty.] 

which is within a mile of Bedford, was Iiis birth-place, 1628 the 
year of his birth ; and Ids descent, to use his own words, " of a 
low, inconsiderable generation ; my fether's house," he says, 
" bdng of that rank that is meanest and most despised of all the 
ftmUiea in the land." It is stated, in a history of Bedfordshire, 
that he whs bred to the business of a brauer, and worked as a 
journeyman in Bedford : but the Braziers' Company wouM not 

[• 'Onca sboundiu to the Chief of Kimeis,' printed in tiiiWorkCiSTolL 
fcUlJ36,«Bd*«'l- *■' 1767.] 
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deem itself more honoured now if it could show the name of 
John Bunyan upon its rolls, than it would have felt disparaged 
then by any such fellowship ; for he was, as his own statement 
implies, of a generation of Tinkers, bom and bred to that calling 
as his fiither had been before him. Wherefore this should have 
been so mean and despised a calling is not however apparent, 
when it was not followed as a vagabond employment ;* but, as 
in this case, exercised by one who had a settled habitation, and 
who, mean as his condition was, was nevertheless able to put hii^ 
son to school in an age when very few of the poor were taught 
to read and write. The boy learnt both, ^* according to the rate 
of other poor men^s children," but soon lost what little he had 
been taught, " even," he says, " almost utterly." 

Some pains, also, it jnay be presumed, his parents took in im- 
prewiDg him with a sense of his religious duties ; otherwise, 
when in his boyhood he became a proficient in cursing and 
swearing above his fellows, he would not have been visited by 
such dreams and such compunctious feelings as he has described. 
^* Often," he says, ^' after I had spent this and the other day in 
sin, I have in my bed been greatly afflicted, while asleep, with 
the apprehensions of Devils and wicked Spirits, who still, as I' 
then thou^t, laboured to draw me away with them." Hi^ 
waking reflections were not less terrible than these fearful visions 
of the night : and these, he says, '' when I was but a child, but 
nine or ten years old, did so distress my soul, that then in the 
midst of my many sports and childish vanities, amidst my vain 
companions, I was often much cast down, and afflicted in my 
mind therewith : yet could I not let go my sins. Yea, I was 
also then so overcome with despair of life and Heaven, that I 

[* Warkers in bniM, or, an comoum parlance, tinherSf whose profession 
bore to that of a brazier the same relation which the cobbler's does to the 
shoemaker's. It was not followed, however, by Bnnyan's &ther as an itino- 
rant calling, which leads Mr. Sonthey to wonder why it should have come to 
be esteemea so mean. We believe the reason to be that the tinkers' craft is, 
in Great Britain, commonly practised by gypsies ; and we sarmise the pfo- 
bability that Bunyan's own &mily, thongh rec^med and settled, mifj^ 
havesprangfrom this caste of vagabonds : that they were not, at all events, 
origiimlly English, would seem the most natural explanation of young 
Jomi'f asking his fkther, whether he was not of Jewish extraction ? (expect- 
ing thereby to ibnnd on the promises made in the Old Testament to the seed 
mAhnham,) — Sm 'Waj/tol Scott, Quart. Jiev,,y(A, xlin. p. 470. (Sbii<A«jr« 
Lif€ tf Bunyan*) ] 
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fhooU often wish, eatber that there had been no HeD, or that I 
had been a devil, sopporang thej were only tormentois ; that if 
it must needs be thai I went thither, I mi^t be latfaer a tor- 
mentor than be tormented myself/' 

These feelings, when he approached towards manbood, re- 
curred, as might be expected, less frequently and with less foree ; 
but though he represents himself as having been what he calls a 
town-sinner, he was never so given over to a reprobate mind 
as to be wholly free firom them. For though he became so &r 
hardened in profligacy, that he could '^ take pleasure in the irile- 
ness of his companions," yet the sense of right and wnmg was 
not extinguished in him, and it shocked him if at any time he 
aaw those who pretended to be religious act in a manner unworthy 
of their profession. Some providential esca^pes, during this part 
of his life, he looked back upon afterwards as so many judgments 
mixed with mercy. Once he fell into a creek of the sea, oooe 
out of a boat into the river Ouse near Bedford, and each time 
was narrowly saved from drowning. One day an adder crossed 
his path ; he stunned it with a stick, then foroed open its mouth 
with a stick, and plucked out the tongue, which he supposed to 
be the sting, with his fingers ; " by which act," he says, " had 
not God been meroiful unto me, I might by my desperateness 
have brought myself to my end." If this indeed were an adder, 
and not a harmless snake, his escape from the iangs was more 
remarkable than he was himself aware of. A circumstance 
which was likely to impress him more deeply occurred in the 
eighteenth year of his age, when, being a soldier in the Parlia- 
ment's army, he was drawn out to go to the siege of Leicester :^ 
one of the same company wished to go in his stead ; Banyan 
consented to exchange with him ; and this volunteer substitute, 
standing sentinel one day at the siege, was shot through the head 
with a musket ball. 

Soma serious thoughts this would have awakened in a harder 
heart than Bunyan's ; but his heart never was hardened. The 
self-aoousations of such a man are to be received with some dis- 
trust, not of his slnoenty, but of his sober judgment It should 
seem that he ran headlong into the boisterous vices which prove 

[* Leloeater W9M •urr«ndered to Fair&x on the 17th of Jnney 164^ 

wikMiH^At «a. naj). Ik. 152.1 
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Gital to so many of the ignorant and the brutal, for want of that 

necessary and wholesome restrictive discipline which it is the 

duty of a government to provide ; but he was not led into those 

habitual sins which infix a deeper stain. '^ Had not a miracle 

of precious graqe prevented, I had laid myself open," he says, 

^^ even to the stroke [of those laws which bring some to disgrace 

and open shame before the face of the world." That grace he 

bad ; — ^he was no drunkard, for if he had been, he would loudly 

have proclaimed it: and on another point we have his own 

solemn declaration, in one of the most characteristic passages 

in his whole works, where he replies to those who slandered 

him as leading a licentious life with women. " I call on them,'* 

he says, " when they have used to the utmost of their endeavours, 

and made the vilest inquiry that they can, to prove against me 

truly, that there is any woman in HeaVen or Earth or Hell, that 

can say I have at any time, in any place, by day or night, so 

much as attempted to be naught with them. And speak I thus 

to beg mine enemied inio a good esteem of me ? No, not 1 1 I 

will in this beg belief of no man. Believe or disbelieve me in 

this, *t is all a-case to me. My foes have missed their mark in 

this their shooting at me. I am not the man. I wish that they 

themselves be guiltless. If all the fornicators and adulterers 

iiT England were hanged up by the neck till they be dead, John 

Bunyan, the object of their envy, would be still alive and well. 

I know not whether there be such a thing as a woman breathing 

under the copes of Heaven, but by their apparel, their children, 

or by common fame, except my wife." And, ** for a wind up 

in this matter," calling again not only upon men, but angels, to 

prove him guilty if he be, and upon God for a record upon his 

soul that in these things he was innocent, he says, << Not that I 

have been thus kept because of any goodness in me more than 

any other, but God has been merciful to me, and has kept me." 

Bunyan married presently after his substitute had been killed 

at the siege of Leicester, probably therefore before he was nine* 

teen.* This he might have counted among his mercies, as he 

has counted it that he was led '^ to light upon a wife" whose 

&tiier, as she often told him, was a godly man, who had been 

[* Her maiden name is unknown. She was dead before the period of 
Bvnyaa's long imprisomnent] 
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used to reprove vice both in his own house and amoi^ his neigh- 
bours, and had lived a strict and holy life both in word and deed. 
There was no imprudence in this early marriage, though they 
*^ came together as poor as poor might be, not having so mudi 
household stuff as a dish or i^poon betwixt them both ;" for Bun- 
yan had a trade to which he could trust, and the young* woman 
had been trained up in the way she should go. She brought him 
for her portion two books which her fiither had left her at his 
death : ^' The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven" was one : the 
other was Bayly, Bishop of Bangor's " Practice of Piety," which 
has been translated into Welsh (the author's native tongue), 
into Hungarian, and into Polish, and of which more than fiftj 
editions were published in the course of a hundred years. These 
books he sometimes read with her ; and though they did not, he 
says, reach his heart to awaken it, yet they did beget within him 
some desires to reform his vicious life, and made him fiJl in 
eagerly with the religion of the times, go to church twice a-day 
with the foremost, and there very devoutly say and sing as others 
did ; — ^yet, according to his own account, retaining his wicked liie. 
At this time Bunyan describes himself as having a most super- 
stitious veneration for '^ the high place. Priest, Clerk, vestment, 
service, and what else belonging to the Church," counting the 
Priest and Clerk most happy and without doubt blessed, because 
they were, as he then thought, the servants of God ; yea, he 
could ^' have laid down at the feet of a Priest, and have been 
trampled upon by them, their name, their garb and work, did so 
intoxicate and bewitch" him. The service, it must be remem- 
bered, of which he speaks, was not the Liturgy of the Church of 
England (which might not then be used even in any private 
family without subjecting them to the penalty of five pounds for 
the first ofience, ten for the second, and a year's imprisonment 
for the third), but what the meagre Directory of the victorious 
Puritans had substituted for it, in which only the order of the 
eervice was prescribed, and all else left to the discretion of the 
minister. The first doubt which^e felt in this stage of his pro- 
gress, concerning his own prospect of salvation, was of a curious 
kind : hearing the Israelites called the peculiar people of God, 
it occurred to him that if he were one of that race, his soul must 
needs be safo; having a great longing to be resolved about 
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^his question, he asked his fiither at last, and the old tinker as-^ 
svxing him that he was not, put an end to his hopes on that score* 
One day the minister preached against Sabbath-breaking ; and 
Sunyan, who used especially to follow his sports on Sundays, fdl 
in conscience under that sermon, verily believing it was intended 
for him, and feeling what guilt was, which he could not remem- 
ber that he had ever felt before. Home he went with a great 
burden upon his spirit ; but dinner removed that burden ; his 
g^Tiimal spirits recovered from their depression; he shook the 
sermon out of his mind, and away he went with great delight to 
his old sports. The Puritans, notwithstanding the outcry which 
th^ had raised against what is called the Book of Sports, found 
it necessary to tolerate such recreations on the Sabbath ; but i,t 
Is more remarkable to find a married man engaged in games 
which are now only practised by boys. Dinner had for a time 
prevailed over that morning's sermon; but it was only for a 
time ; the dinner sat easy upon him, the sermon did not ; and 
in the midst of a game of ccU^ as he was about to strike the cat 
from the hole, it seemed to him as if a voice from Heaven 
suddenly darted into his soul and said. Wilt thou leave thy sins 
and go to Heaven ? or have thy sins, and go to Hell ? '^ At 
this," he continues, ^^ I was put to an exceeding maze ; where- 
fore, leaving my cat upon the ground, I looked up to Heaven, 
and was as if I had with the eyes of my understanding seen 
the Lord Jesus looking down upon me, as being very hotly 
displeased with me, and as if he did severely threaten me 
with some grievous punishment for these and other ungodly 
practices." 

The voice he believed was from Heaven ; and it may be in- 
ferred from his relation, that though he was sensible the vision 
was only seen with the mind's eye, he deemed it not the less real. 
The effect was to &sten upon his spirit a sudden and dreadful 
conclusion that it was too late for him to turn away from his 
wickedness, for Christ would not forgive him : he felt his heart 
sink in despair, and this insane reasoning passed in his mind : ^' My 
state is surely miserable ; miserable if I leave my sins, and but 
miserable if I follow them. I can but be damned ; and if I must 
be so, I had as good be damned for many sins as be damned for 
few." Thus, he says, << I stood in the midst of my play, before 
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all that were present, but yet I told them nothing ; but having 
made this conclusion, I returned desperately to my sport again. 
And I well remember, that presently this kind of despair did so 
possess my soul, that I was persuaded I could never attain to 
other comfort than what I should get in sin ; for Heaven was 
gone already, so that on that I must not think. Wherefore I 
found within me great desire to take my fill of sin, still studying 
what sin was yet to be committed, that I might taste the sweet- 
ness of it, — ^lest I should die before I had my desires. In these 
things I protest before God I lie not ; neither do I frame this 
sort of speech : these were really, strongly, and with all my heart, 
my desires. The good Lord, whose mercy is unsearchable, for^ 
give me my transgressions !" 

When thus &,ithfully describing the state of his feelings at 
that time, Bunyan was not conscious that he exaggerated the 
character of his offences. Yet in another part of his writings he 
qualifies those offences more truly, where he speaks of himselT as 
having been addicted to ^^ all manner of youthful vanities :" and 
this relation itself is accompanied with a remark, that it is a 
usual temptation of the Devil ^^ to overrun the spirits with a 
scurvy and seared frame of heart and benumbing of conscience ;"' 
so that though there be not much guilt attending the poor crea- 
tures who are thus tempted, '' yet they continually have a secret 
conclusion within them, that there is no hope for them." This 
state lasted with him little more than a month ; it then happened 
that as he stood at a neighbour's shop window, '^ cursing, and 
swearing, and playing the madman," after his wonted manner, 
the woman of the house heard him ; and though she was (he 
says) a very loose and ungodly wretch, she told him that he 
made her tremble to hear him ; ^^ that he was the ungodliest fellow 
for swearing that ever she heard in all her life ; and that by thus 
doing he was able to spoil all the youth in the whole town, if 
they came but in his company." The reproof came with more 
effect than if it had come from a better person ; it silenced him, 
and put him to secret shame, and that too, as he thought, '^ before 
the God of Heaven ; wherefore," he says, " while I stood there, 
and hanging down my head, I wished with all my heart that I 
might be a little child again, that my &ther might learn me to 
speak without this wicked way of swearing; for, thought I, I 
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so accustomed to it, that it is in vain for me to think of a 
reformation." From that hour, however, the reformation of 
this, the only actual sin to which he was addicted, began. Even 
to his own wonder it took place ; and he who till then had not 
known how to speak, unless he put an oath before and another 
behind, to make his words have authority, discovered that he 
could speak better and more pleasantly without such expletives 
than he had ever done before. 

Soon aflerwards he fell in company with a poor man, who 
talked to him concerning religion and the Scriptures in a manner 
which took his attention, and sent him to his Bible. He began 
to take great pleasure in reading it, especially the historical 
parts ; the Epistles he says he '^ could not away with, being as 
yet ignorant both of the corruption of our nature, and of the 
want and worth of Christ to save us." And this produced such 
a change in his whole deportment, that his neighbours took him 
to be a new man, and were amazed at his conversion from pro- 
digious profaneness to a moral and religious life. They began 
to speak well of him, both to his face and behind his back, and 
he was well pleased at having obtained and, as he thought, de- 
served their good opinion. And yet, he says, " I was nothing 
but a poor painted hypocrite, — I did all I did either to be seen 
of, or to be well spoken of, by men.-^I knew not Christ, nor 
Grace, nor Faith, nor Hope ; and, as I have well seen since, had 
I then died, my state had been most fearful." 

Bunyan had formerly taken great delight in bell-ringing ; but 
now that his conscience " began to be tender," he thought it 
" a vain practice," in other words, a sin ; yet he so hankered 
alter this his old exercise, that though he durst not pull a rope 
himself, he would go and look at the ringers, not without a secret 
feeling that to do so was unbecoming the religious character 
which he now professed. A fear came upon him that one of the 
bells might fall : to secure himself against such an accident, he 
stood under a beam that lay athwart the steeple, from side to 
side ; but his apprehensions being once awakened, he then con- 
sidered diat the bell might fell with a swing, hit the wall first, 
rebound, and so strike him in its descent. Upon this he retired 
to the steeple-door, thinking himself safe enough there ; f6r if 
the bell should fall, he could slip out. F&rther than the door 

H 
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he did not venture, nor did he long continue to think himself 
secure there ; for the next &ncy which possessed him was that 
the steeple itself might &I1 ; and this so possessed him and so 
shook his mind that he dared not stand at the door longer, but 
fled for fear the tower should come down upon him, — ^to soch a 
state of nervous weakness had a diseased feeling brought his 
strong body and strong mind. — ^The last amusement £rom which 
he weaned himself was that of dancing ; it was a fiill year before 
he could quite leave that : but in so doing, and in anything io 
which he thought he was performing his duty, he had such peace 
of mind, such satLs£iction, that — " to relate it," he says, ** is 
mine own way, I thought no man in England could please 
God better than I.— Poor wretch as I was, I was all this while 
ignorant of Jesus Christ, and going about to establish my own 
righteousness, and had perished therein, had not God in mercy 
showed me more of my state by nature." 

• Mr. Scott, in the Life of Bunyan prefixed to his edition of the 
Pilgrim's Progress, says it is not advisable to recapitulate those 
impressions which constitute a large part of his religious experi* 
ence. But Bunyan's character would be imperfectly understood, 
and could not be justly appreciated, if this part of his history 
were kept out of sight. To respect him as he deserves, to ad- 
mire him as he ought to be admired, it is necessary that we should 
be informed not only of the coarseness and brutality of his youth, 
but of the extreme ignorance out of which he worked his wnj, 
and the stage of burning enthusiasm through which he passed, 
a passage not less terrible than that of his own Pilgrim in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.* His ignorance, like the brutal 
manners from which he had now been reclaimed, was the conse- 
quence of his low station in life ; but the enthusiasm Vhich then 
succeeded, was brought on by the circumstances of an age in 

[♦ We are much of the opinion thus forcibly expressed. * The history of a 
man so distinguished by natural talents as Bunyan is connected with that of 
his age, nor can we so well conceive the dangers of fanaticism, as when we 
behold the struggles of so pure and so powerful a spirit involved in its toils. 
It may be easily supposed mat of those around him there were many who 
fell into the same temptations, and struggled with them in vain ; and that in 
not a few instances the doctrine which summoned all men to the exercise of 
the private judgment, as it was called, led the way to the wildest, most blas- 
phemous, and most fatal excesses. Don Quixote's Balsam was not a more 
perilous mcdicinc—SiR Walter Scott, Quar. Hev. vol. xliii. p. 475.] 
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^which hypocrisy was Tenant, and £inaticism rampant through- 
out the land. " We intended not/* says Baxter, " to dig down 
^e banks, or pull up the hedge and lay all waste and common, 
n^hen we desired the prelate's tyranny might cease." No ; for 
the intention had been under the pretext of abating one tyranny, 
to establish a &r severer and more galling in its stead : in 
doing this, the banks had been thrown down, and the hedge 
destroyed ; and while the bestial herd who broke in rejoiced in 
the havock, Baxter and other such erring though good men 
stood marvelling at the mischief which never could have been 
eiiected if they had not mainly assisted in it. The wildest 
opinions of every kind were abroad, ^' divers and strange doc- 
trines" with every wind of which, men having no longer an anchor 
whereby to hold were carried about and tossed to and fro. 
They passed with equal facility from strict puritanism to the 
utmost licence of practical and theoretical impiety, as antino- 
mians or as atheists ; and from extreme profligacy to extreme 
superstition in any of its forms. The poor man by whose conversa- 
tion Bunyan was first led into ^' some love and liking of religion," 
and induced to read the Bible and delight in it, became a Banter, 
wallowed in his sins as one who was secure in his privilege of 
election ; and finally, having corrupted his heart, perverted his 
reason, and seared his conscience, laughed at his former pro- 
fessions, persuaded himself that there was neithec a future state 
for man, nor a God to punish or to save him, and told Bunyan 
that he had gone through all religions, and in this persuasion 
had fallen upon the right at last ! 

Some of the Ranters' books were put into Bunyan's hands. 
Their effect was to perplex him : he read in them, and thought 
upon them, and betook himself properly and earnestly thus to 
prayer — " Lord, I am not able to know the truth from error : 
leave me not to my own blindness, either to approve of or con- 
demn thb doctrine. If it be of God, let me not despise it ; if 
it be of the devil, let me not embrace it. Lord, I lay my soul in 
this matter only at thy feet ; let me not be deceived, I humbly 
beseech thee 1" And he was not deceived ; for though he fell 
In with many persons who, from a strict profession of religion, 
had persuaded themselves that, having now attained to the per- 
fection of the Saints, they were discharged frt)m all obligations 
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of morality, and nothing which it might please them todoiroo^ 
be accounted to them as sin, neither their evil argumeQ^ avr 
their worse example infected him. " Oh," he says, ^* these tas^ 
tations were suitable to my flesh, I being but a youu^ man, aoi 
my nature in its prime ; but God, who had, as I bope, desigiWL 
me, for better things, kept me in the fear of his name, aiid(i)>: 
not suffer me to accept such cursed principles. And blessed br 
God who put it in my heart to cry to him to be kept and directed, 
still distrusting mine own wisdom." 

These people could neither corrupt his conscience nor impose 
upon his understanding; he had no sympathies "with them. 
But one day when he was tinkering in the streets of Bedford, be 
overheard three or four poor women, who as they sat at a door 
in the sunshine weriB conversing about their own spiritual state. 
He was himself " a brisk talker in the matter of religion/' bui 
these persons were in their discourse "fiir above 'his reach." 
Their talk was about a new birth, — how they were convinced of 
their miserable state by nature,— how God had visited their soub 
with his love in the Lord Jesus, — ^with what words and promise^ 
they had been refreshed and supported against the temptatioD> 
of the devil, — how they had been afflicted under the assaults of 
the enemy, and how they had been borne up ; and of their own 
wretchedness of heart, and of their unbelief, and the insufficiencv 
of their own righteousness. " Methought," says Banyan, " thev 
spake as if you did make them speak. They spake with such 
pleasantness of Scripture language, and with such appearance of 
grace in all they said, that they were to me as if they had found 
a new world, as if they were * people that dwelt alone, and were 
not to be reckoned among their neighbours.' " He felt his own 
heart shake as he heard them ; and when he turned away and 
went about his employment again, their talk went with him, for 
he had heard enough to convince him that he " wanted the true 
tokens of a true godly man," and to convince him also of the 
blessed condition of him that was indeed one. 

He made it his business therefore frequently to seek the con- 
versation of these women. They were members of a small 
Baptist congregation, which a Kentish man, John Gifibid by 
name, had formed at Bedford. GiflPord's history is remarkable ; 
he had been a major in the king's army, and continuing true to 
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si^ifie cause after the ruin of his party, engaged in the insurrection 
r t^>^ his loyal countrymen, for which he and eleven others were 
mj^, ondemned to the gallows. On the night before the intended 
;n:xecution, his sist» came to visit him: she found the sentinels 
^I:irho kept the door asleep, and she urged him to take the oppor- 
l^<^»nity of escaping, which he alone of the prisoners was able to 
iittempt, for his companions had stupified themselves with drink. 
^K^:.Gifibrd passed safdy through the sleeping guard, got into the 
field, lay there some three days in a ditch till the great search 
^^^ for him was over, then by help of his friends was conveyed in 
y, disguise to London, and afterwards into Bedfordshire, where as 
, long' as the danger continued he was harboured by certain royal- 
. ists of rank in that county. When concealment was no longer 
. necessary, he came as a stranger to Bedford, and there practised 
physic ; for in those days they who took upon themselves the 
cure of bodies seem to have entered upon their practice with 
as little scruple concerning their own qualifications for it as 
they who undertook the cure of souls : if there was but a suffi- 
cient stock of boldness to begin with, it sufficed for the one that 
they were needy, for the others that they were enthusiastic. 

Grifford was at that time leading a profligate and reckless life, 
like many of his fellow-«u£ferers whose fortunes had been wrecked 
in the general calamity ; he was a great drinker, a gambler, 
and oaths came ft*om his lips with habitual pro&neness. Some 
of his actions are indeed said to have evinced as much extra va- 
gance of mind as wickedness of heart ; and he hated the Puri- 
tans so heartily for the misery which they had brought upon the 
nation, and upon himself in particular, that he often thought of 
killing a certain Anthony Harrington, for no other provocation 
than because he was a leading man among persons of that de- 
scription in Bedford. For a heart and mind thus diseased there 
is but one cure; and that cure was vouchsafed at a moment 
when his bane seemed before him. He had lost one night 
about fifteen pounds in gambling ; a large sum for one so circum- 
stanced: the loss made him furious: and ^^many desperate 
thoughts against God" arose in him, when looking into one of 
the books of Bobert Bolton, what he read in it startled him into 
a sense of his own condition. He continued some weeks under 
the weight of that feeling ; and when it passed away, it left him 
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in so exalted and yet so happy a state of mind, that from that 
time till within a few days of his death, he declared that ^* he loet 
not the light of God's countenance, — no, not for an hour/* And 
now he inquired after the meetings of the persons whom he had 
formerly most despised ; and " being naturally bold, would thrust 
himself again and again into their company, both together and 
apart." They at first regarded him with jealousy ; nor, when 
they were persuaded that he was sincere, did they readily en- 
courage him in his desire to preach ; nor after he had made him- 
self acceptable as a preacher, both in private and public trials, 
were they forward to forin themselves into a distinct congregation 
under his care ; " the more ancient professors being used to live, 
as some other good men of those times, without regard to such 
separate and close communion." At length, eleven persons, of 
whom Anthony Harrington was one, came to that determination, 
and chose him for their pastor ; the principle upon 'which they 
entered into this fellowship one with another, and afterwards 
admitted those who should desire to join them, being faith in 
Christ and holiness of life, without respect to any difference in 
outward or circumstantial things. 

The poor women whose company Bunyan sought after he had 
listened to their talk, were members of Giffi>rd*s little f|ock. 
The first effect of his conversation with them was, that he began 
to look into the Bible with new eyes, and *^ indeed was never 
out of it," either by reading or meditation. He now took delight 
in St. Paul's Epistles, which before he " could not away with ;" 
and the first strong impression which they made upon him was, 
that he wanted the gifts of wisdom and knowledge of which the 
Apostle speaks, and was doubtful whether he had &ith or not ; 
yet this was a doubt which he could not bear, being certain that 
if he were without faith, he must perish. Being ^' put to his 
plunge" about this, and not as yet consulting with any one, he 
conceived that the only means by which he could be certified 
was by trying to work a miracle ; a delusion which he says the 
Tempter enforced and strengthened, by urging upon him those 
texts of Scripture that seemed to look that way. One day as he 
was between Elstow and Bedford, the temptation was hot upon 
him that he should put this to the proof, by saying " to the 
puddles that were in the horse-pads, £e dry ; and to the dry 
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places, Se ye puddles. And truly one time I was going to say 
so, indeed ; but just as I was about to speak, this thought came 
in my mind, ' But go under yonder hedge, and pray first that God 
would make you able.' But when I had concluded to pray, this 
came hot upon me, that if I prayed, and came again, and tried to 
do it, and yet did nothing notwithstanding, then to be sure I had 
DO fidth, but was a cast-away, and lost. Nay, thought I, if it be 
so T will not try yet, but will stay a little longer." 

About this time the happiness of his poor acquaintance whom 
he believed to be in a sanctified state, was presented to him, he 
says, in a kind of vision, — that is, it became the subject of a 
reverie, a waking dream, — ^in which the germ of the Pilgrim's 
Progress may plainly be perceived : " I saw," he says, " as if 
they were on the sunny side of some high mountain, there re- 
freshing themselves with the pleasant beams of the sun, while I 
was shiveriAg and shrinking in the cold, afflicted with frost, snow, 
and dark clouds. Methought also, betwixt me and them, I saw 
a wall that did compass about this mountain : now through this 
wall my soul did greatly desire to pass ; concluding, that if I 
could, I would even go into the very midst of them, and there 
also comfort myself with the heat of their sun. About this wall 
I thought myself to go again and again, still prying as I went, 
to see if I could find some way or passage by which I might 
enter therein ; but none could I find for some time. At the last 
I saw as it were a narrow gap, like a little door-way, in the wall, 
through which I attempted to pass. Now the passage being 
very strait and narrow, I made many offers to get in, but all in 
vain, even until I was well nigh quite beat out by striving to get 
In. At last, with great striving, methought I at first did get in 
my head ; and after that, by a sideling striving, my shoulders, 
and my whole body : then I was exceeding glad, went and sat 
down in the midst of them, and so was comforted with the light 
and heat of their sun. Now the Mountain and Wall, &c., was 
thus made out to me. The Mountain signified the Church of 
the Living God ; the Sun that shone thereon, the comfortable 
shining of his merciful Face on them that were within : the 
Wall, I thought, was the Word, that did make separation be* 
tween the Christians and the World ; and the Gap which was in 
the Wall, I thought, was Jesus Christ, who is the Way to God 
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the Father. But forasmuch as the passage was wonderfiil 
narrow, even so narrow that I could not but with great diificaltr 
enter in thereat, it showed me that none could enter into life but 
those that were in downright earnest ; and unless also they left 
that wicked World behind them ; for here was only room for 
Body and Soul, but not for Body and Soul and Sm" 

But though he now prayed wherever he was, at home or abroad, 
in the house or in the field, two doubts still assaulted him — ^whether 
he was elected, and whether the day of grace was not gone by. 
By the force and power of the first he felt, even when he *^ was 
in a fiame to find the way to Heaven," as if the strength of his 
body were taken from him ; and he found a stumbling-block in 
this text,* '^ It is neither in him that willeth, nor in him that 
runneth, but in God that sheweth mercy." It seemed to him, 
that though he should desire and long and labour till bis heart 
broke, no good could come of it, unless he were a chosen vessel 
of mercy. " Therefore," he says, " this would stick with me, 
' How can you tell that you are elected ? and what if you should 
not ?' — O Lord, thought I, what if I should not, indeed ! It 
may be you are not, said the Tempter. It may be so indeed^ 
thought I. Why then, said Satan, you had as good leave off» 
and strive no further." And then the text that disturbed him 
came again into his mind ; and he knowing not what to say nor 
how to answer, was "driven to his wits* end, little deeming,'' he 
says, " that Satan had thus assaulted him, but that it was his 
own prudence which had started the question." In an evil hour 
were the doctrines of the Gospel sophisticated with questions 
which should have been left in the schools for those who are 
unwise enough to employ themselves in excogitations of useless 
subtlety. Many ig-e the poor creatures whom such questions 
have driven to despair, and madness, and suicide ; and no one 
ever more narrowly escaped from such a catastrophe than 
Bunyan. 

After many weeks, when he was even " giving up the ghost 
of all his hopes," another text suddenly occurred to him : " Look 
at the generations of old, and see ; did ever any trust in theLovd, 
and was confounded ?"•{* He went with a lightened heart to bis 
Bible, fully expecting to find it there ; but he found it not, • . • 
* Rom. iz. 16* t Eocksiasticus ii 10. 
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and. the ^^ good people" whom he asked where it was, told him 
tliey knew of no such place. But in the Bible he was well as- 
sured it was ; and the text which had '^ seized upon his heart 
i^tli such comfort and strength," abode upon him for more than 
a year ; when, looking into the Apocrypha, there* he met with 
it, and was at first, he says, somewhat daunted at finding it there^ 
... not in the canonical books. " Yet," he says, " forasmuch 
as this sentence was the sum and substance of many of the pro- 
mises, it was my duty to take the comfort 'of it ; and I blessed God 
for that word, for it was of good to me." But then the other 
doubt which had lain dormant, awoke again in strength — ^^ How 
if the day of grace be past ? What if the good people of Bedford 
>nrho were already converted, were all that were to be saved in 
those parts ?" he then was too late, for they had got the blessing' 
before he came. <^ Oh that I had turned sooner !" was then 
his cry ; ''Oh that I had turned seven years ago ! To think 
that 1 should trifle away my time, till my soul and Heaven were 
lost!" 

From these fears the recurrence of another passage in Scrip- 
ture delivered him for a while, and he has remarked that it came 
into his mind just in the same place where he '' received hi^ 
other encouragement." The text was that in which the servant 
who had been sent into the streets and lanes to bring in the poor, 
and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind, to the supper from' 
which the bidden guests absented themselves, returns and says 
to the master of the house,')' '' Lord, it is done as thou hast com- 
manded, and yet there is room^ '' These," says Bunyan, '' were 
sweet words to me : for truly I thought that by them I saw there 
was place enough in Heaven for me : and moreover, that when 
the X^rd Jesus did speak these words, he then did think of me ; 
and that he, knowing the time would come when I should be 
afflicted with fear that there was no place left for me in his 
bosom, did speak this word, and leave it upon record, that I 
migfht find help thereby against this vile temptation. This I then 
▼erily believed." 

3ut then came another fear ; None but those who are called 
caa inherit the kingdom of heaven ; . . and this he apprehended 
was not his case. With longings and breathings in his soul 
* Ecdesiasticiis ii. 10. f Luke ziv. 22. 
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which, he says, are not to be expressed, he cried on Christ to call 
him, being '< all on a flame" to be in a converted state ; . . ^^ Gold ! 
could it have been gotten for gold, what could I have given for 
it ! Had I had a whole world, it had all gone ten thousand times 
over for this/' Much as he had formerly respected and venerated 
the ministers of the Church, with higher admiration he now 
regarded those who, he thought, had attained to the condition 
for which he was longing. They were " lovely in his eyes ; they 
shone, they walked, like a people that carried the broad seal of 
Heaven about them." "When he read of those whom our Saviour 
called when he was upon earth to be his disciples, the wishes 
which his heart conceived were-^" Would I had been Peter : . . 
would I had been John : . . or would I had been by and heard Him 
when He called them ! How would I have cried, O Lord, call 
me also I" In this state of mind, but comforting himself with 
hoping that, if he were not already converted, the time might 
come when he should be so, he imparted his feelings to those 
poor women whose conversation had first brought him into these 
perplexities and struggles. They reported his case to Mr. GiflTord, 
and GifTord took occasion to talk with him, and invited him to 
his house, where he might hear him confer with others ^' about 
the dealings of God with their souls." 

This course was little likely to compose a mind so agitated. 
What he heard in such conferences rather induced fresh disquiet 
and misery of another kind. The inward wretchedness of his 
wicked heart, he says, began now to be discovered to him, and 
to work as it had never done before : he was now conscious of 
sinful thoughts and desires which he had not till thed regarded ; 
and in persuading him that his heart was innately and wholly 
wicked, his spiritual physician had well nigh made him believe 
that it was hopelessly and incurably so. In vain did those to 
whom he applied for consolation tell him of the promises ; they 
might as well have told him to reach the sun as to rely upon the 
promises, he says : original and inward pollution was the plague 
and affliction which made him loathsome in his own eyes, and, 
as in his dreadful state of mind he believed, in the eyes of his 
Creator also* Sin and corruption, he tliought, would as na* 
tunUly bubble out of his heart as water from a fountain. None 
but the devil, '^^ ^-^^ ^lersuaded, could equal him fat inward 
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^^rickedness I " Sure," thought he, " I am forsaken of God ; 
sure I am given up to the Devil and to a reprobate mind. — I was 
soxry that God had made me man. — I counted myself alone, and 
above the most of men, unblessed." These were not the tor- 
ments of a guilty conscience ; for he observes f;hat " the guilt of 
tlie sins of his ignorance was never much charged upon him ;" 
aod as to the act of sinning, during the years that he continued in 
tliis pitiable state, no man could more scrupulously avoid what 
seemed to him sinful in thought, word, or deed. " Oh," he 
saysy " how gingerly did I then go, in all I did or said ! I found 
myself as in a miry bog, that shook if I did but stir, and was as 
there left, both of God and Christ, and the Spirit, and all good 
things." False notions of that corruption of our nature, which 
it is almost as perilous to ex£^gerate as to dissemble, had laid 
upon him a burden heavy as that with which his own Christian 
b^ns his pilgrimage. 

The first comfort which he received, and which, had there not 
been a mist before his understanding, he might have found in 
every page of the Gospel, came to him in a sermon, upon a strange 
text, strangely handled :• " Behold, thou art fair, my love ; 
behold, thou art fiiir." The preacher made the words " my 
rx>ve" his chief and subject matter ; and one sentence fastened 
upon Banyan's mind. " If," said the preacher, " it be so, that 
the saved soul is Christ's love, when under temptation and de- 
struction, then, poor tempted soul, when thou art assaulted and 
afflicted with temptations, and the hidings of God's face, yet 
think on these two words, * My Love^ still." — " What shall I get 
by thinking on these two words ?" said Bunyan to himself, as he 
returned home ruminating upon this discourse. And then twenty 
times together — " Thou art my love, thou art my love," re- 
curred in mental repetition, kindling his spirit ; and still, he says, 
<^ as they ran in my mind they waxed stronger and warmer, and 
began to make me look up. But being as yet between hope and 
fear, I still replied in my heart, * But is it true ? but is it true ?' 
At which that sentence fell upon me,f ' He wist not that it was 
true which was come unto him of the Angel.' Then I began to 
give place to the Word ; and now I could believe that my sins 
should be forgiven me : yea, I was now taken with the love and 
* Solomon's Sou^, iv. 1. f Acts zii. 9. 
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mercy of God, that, I remember, I could not tell how to contain 
until I got home : I thought I could have spoken of his love, 
and have told of his mercy to me, even to the very crows that 
sat upon the ploughed lands before me, had they been capable to 
have understood me. — Wherefore I said in my soul with much 
gladness, Well, I would I had a pen and ink here, I would write 
this down before I go any ferther, for surely I will not forget 
this forty years hence. But, alas ! within less than forty days 
I began to question all again." 

Shaken continually thus by the hot and cold fits of a spiritual 
ague, his imagination was wrought to a state of excitement, in 
which its own shapings became vivid as realities, and affected 
him more forcibly than impressions from the external world. He 
heard sounds as in a dream ; and as in a dream held conversations 
which were inwardly audible, though no sounds were uttered, 
and had all the connexion and coherency of an actual dialogue. 
Real they were to him in the impression which they made, and 
in their lasting effect ; and even afterwards, when his soul was 
at peace, he believed them, in cool and sober reflection, to have 
been more than natural. Some few days after the sermon, he 
was much " followed," he says, by these words of the Gospel,* 
" Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you." He 
knew that it was a voice from within ; and yet it was so articu- 
lately distinct, so loud, and called, as he says, so strongly after 
him, that once in particular when the words " Simon ! Simon T 
rung in his eai^, he verily thought some man had called to him 
from a distance behind ; and though it was not his name, supposed 
nevertheless that it was addressed to him, and looked round sud- 
denly to see by whom. As this had been the loudest, so it was 
the last time that the call sounded in his ears ; and he imputes it 
to his ignorance and foolishness at that time that he knew not 
the reason of it ; for soon, he says, he was feelingly convinced 
that it was sent from Heaven as an alarm for him to provide 
against the coming storm, — a storm which " handled him twenty 
times worse than all he had met with before." 

Fears concerning his own state had been the trouble with 
which he had hitherto contended : temptations of a different, and 
even more distressful, kind assailed him now, — ^blasphemies and 

* Luke xxii. 31. 
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suggestions of unbelief, which, when he recorded the history of 
his own soul, he might not and dared not utter, either by word 
or pen ; and no other shadow of consolation could he find against 
them than in the consciousness that there was something in him 
that gave no consent to the sin. He thought himself surely 
possessed by the Devil : he was " bound in the wings of the 
temptation, and the wind would carry him away." When he 
heard others talk of the sin against the Holy Ghost, discoursing 
what it might be, " then would the Tempter," he says, " provoke 
me to desire to sin that sin, that I was as if I could not, must 
not, neither should be, quiet until I had committed it : — no sin 
would serve but that. If it were to be committed by speaking 
of such a word, then I have been as if my mouth would have 
spoken that word, whether I would or no. And in so strong a 
measure was this temptation upon me, that oflen I have been 
ready to clap my hand under my chin, to hold my mouth from 
opening ; and to that end also I have had thoughts at other times 
to leap with my head downward into some muckhill-hole or 
other, to keep my mouth from speaking." Gladly now would 
he have been in the condition of the beasts that perish ; for he 
counted the estate of everything that God had made &r better 
than his own, such as it had now become. While this lasted, 
which was about a year, he was most distracted when attending 
the service of his meeting, or reading the Scriptures, or when in 
prayer. He imagined that at such times he felt the £nemy be- 
hind him pulling his clothes ; that he was '^ continually at him, 
to have done ; — ^break off^make haste — ^you have prayed enough!" 
The more he strove to compose his mind and fix it upon God, 
the more did the Tempter labour to distract and confound it, 
" by presenting," says he, "to my heart and fiuicy the form of 
a bush, a bull, a besom, or the like, as if I should pray to these. 
To these he would also (at some times especially) so hold my 
mind, that I was as if I could think of nothing else, or pray to 
nothing else but to these, or such as they." Wickeder thoughts 
were sometimes cast in — such as* " if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me." 

But while Bunyan suffered thus grievously under the belief 
that these thoughts and fancies were the immediate suggestions 

* Matt iv. 9. 
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of the evil Spirit, that belief made him at times more passdonate 
in prayer ; and then hb heart " put forth itself with inexpressi* 
ble groanings," and lus whole soul was in every word. And 
although he had not been taught in childhood to lay up the 
comfortable promises of the Gospel in his heart and in his soul, 
that they might be as a sign upon his hand and as a £rontlet 
between his eyes, yet he had not read the Bible so diligently 
without some profit. When he mused upon these words in the 
Prophet Jeremiah,* ^' Thou hast played the harlot with many 
lovers ; yet return again to me, saith the Lord," he felt that thej 
were some support to him, as applying to his case ; and so also 
was that saying of the same Prophet, thatf though we have 
done and spoken as evil things as we could, yet shall we cry unto 
God, ^^ My Father, thou art the guide of my youth," and return 
unto him. More consolation he derived firom the Apostle who 
says,} ^' He hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.'* 
And again,§ ^' If God be for us, who can be against us ?" And 
again, II '^ For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." This also was a help to him ;% " Be- 
cause I love, ye shall love also !" These, he says, were " but 
hints, touches, and short visits ; very sweet when present, only 
they lasted not." Yet after a while he felt himself not only 
delivered from the guilt which these things laid upon his con- 
science, ^' but also from the very filth thereof;" the temptation 
was removed, and he thought himself '^ put into his right mind 
again." 

At this time he ''sat (in puritanical language) under the 
ministry of holy Mr. GifTord," and to his doctrine he ascribed 
in some d^ee this mental convalescence. But that doctrin«> 
was of a most perilous kind; for the preacher exhorted hi^ 
hearers not to be contented with taking any truth upon trust, 
nor to rest till they had received it with evidence from Heaven : 
— that is, till their belief should be confirmed by a particular 

♦ Chap. iii. 1. f lb. v. 4. J 2 Cor. v. 21. 

§ 1 Rom. viii. 31. || lb. 38, 39. ^ John xiv. 19. 
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revelation : without this, he warned them, they would find them- 
selves wanting in strength when temptation came. This was a 
doctrine which accorded well with Bunyan's ardent tempera- 
ment : unless he had it with evidence from Heaven, let men say 
what they would, all was nothing to him ; so apt was he '^ to 
drink in the doctrine, and to pray," he says, " to God that in 
nothing which pertained to God's glory and his own eternal 
happiness, he would suffer him to be without the confirmation 
thereof from Heaven." That confirmation he believed was 
granted him ; " Oh," he exclaims, " now, how was my soul led 
from truth to truth by God !-— there was not any tiling that I 
then cried unto God to make known and reveal unto me, but 
He was pleased to do it f6r me." He had now an evidence, as 
he thought, of hb salvation from Heaven, with golden seals 
appendant, hanging in his sight. He who before had lain trem- 
bling at the mouth of Hell, had now, as it were, the gate of 
Heaven in full view : " Oh," thought he, " that I were now 
fourscore years old, that I might die quickly, — that my soul 
might be gone to rest !" And his desire and longings were that 
the last Day were come, after which he should eternally enjoy 
in beatific vision the presence of that Almighty and All-merciful 
Saviour who had offered up himself, an all-sufi&cient sacrifice 
for sinners. 

While Bunyan was in this state, a translation of Luther's 
^ Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians ' fell into his 
hands ; an old book, so tattered and thumb- worn, <^ that it was 
ready to &11 piece from piece if he did but turn it over." Here, 
in the work of that passionate and mighty mind, he saw his own 
soul reflected as in a glass. ^^ I had but a little way perused it," 
he says, " when I found my condition. in his experience so largely 
and profoundly handled, as if his book had been written out of 
my heart." And in later life he thought it his duty to declare, 
that he preferred this book of Martin Luther before all the books 
he had ever seen (the Bible alone excepted), as fittest for a 
wounded conscience. 

Mr. Coleridge has delineated with his wonted and peculiar 
ability the strong resemblance between Luther and Rousseau ; 
men who to ordinary observers would appear, in the constitution 
of their minds, most unlike each other. Li different stages of 
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his mental and q[)i]itual gfowth, Bunyatt had resembled both : 
like Rousseau, he had been tempted to set the qutetion of hi» 
salvation upon a cast ; like Luther, he had undergionethe agonies 
of unbelief and deadly fear, and, aecosding to his own pereuaffion, 
wrestled with the Enemy. I know not whether anjr parallel k 
to be found for him in the next and strangest psitt a£ his kistory ; 
for now, when he was fully convinced that his fidlii had been 
confirmed by special evid^ice 'from Heaven, . • when his •desire 
was to die and be with Christ, . . an almost unimaginable tetnpt- 
ation, which he might well caU more grievous and droadfol than 
any with which he had before been afflicted, came u|K>n him ; it 
was '' to sell and part with Christ, <^^to exchange him fiir the 
things of this life, . . for anything :'^ fc^ Uie space of a year he 
was haunted by tbi» strange and hatefiil- suggestion, and ao con- 
tinually that he was '^ not rid of it one day in a months - nor 
sometimes one hour in many succeeding days," unless in hi$ 
sleep. It intermixed itself with, whatever he thought or did. 
<^ I could neither eat my food," he says, ^' stoop for a pin, chop 
a stick, or .'cast mine eye to look on this or that, but still the 
temptation would come, ^ Sell Christ for this, or sell Christ for 
that ; sell him, sell him, sell him !' Sometimes it would run 
in my thoughts not so little as a hundred times togetlier, ^ Sell 
him, sell him, sell him, sell him!' Against which, I may 
say, for whole hours together, I have been forced to stand as 
continually leaning and forcing my spirit against it, lest haply, 
before I. were aware, some wicked thought might arise in my 
heart, that might consent thereto : and sometimes the Tonpter 
would make me believe I had consented to it ; but lihen should 
I be tortured upon a rack for whole days together. This temp- 
tation did put me to such scares, — that by the very force of my 
mind, in labouring to gainsay and resist this wickedness, my 
very body would be put into action,^ — by way of pushing or 
thrusting with my hands or elbows, stiU answering as &8t as the 
Destroyer said ' JSell him,' ^ I will not ! I will not I I will not ! 
no, not for thousands, thousands, thousands of worlds 1' and thus 
till I scarce knew where I was, or how to be composed again." 

This torment was accompanied with a prurient scrupulosity, 
which Bunyan when he became his own biographer looked back 
up^~ »« ^»^ of the same temptation, proceeding immediately 
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firom the Evil One: ^^ He would not let me eat at quiet, but, for- 
sooth, when I was set at the table, I must go thence to pray ; I 
must leave my food now, and just now, . . so counterfeit holy 
would this devil be ! When I was thus tempted, I should say 
in myiself, ' Now I am at meat, let me make an end.' ^ No,' said 
he, ^ you must do it now, or you will displease God and despise 
Christ.' " Thus was he distracted, imagining* these things to be 
impulses from God, and that to withstand them was to disobey 
the, Almighty; ^'and then," says he, ^^ should I be as guilty 
because I did not obey a temptation of the devil, as if I had 
broken the law of God indeed." 

In this strange state of mind he had continued about a year, 
when one morning as he lay in bed, the wicked suggestion still 
running in his mind, ^^ Sell Him, sell Him, sell Him, sell Him," 
as fiist as a man could speak, and he answering as &st, ^^ No, no, 
not for thousands, thousands, thousands," till he was almost out 
of breath, • . he felt this thought pass through his heart, ^^ Let 
him go if he will," and it seemed to him that his heart freely 
consented thereto. ^* Oh," he exclaims, ^^ the diligence of Satan I 
oh the desperateness of man's heart I Now was the battle won, 
and down fell I, as a bird that is shot from the top of a tree, into 
great guilt and learful despair. Thus, getting out of my bed, 
I went moping into the field, but God knows with as heavy a 
heart as mortal man, I think, could bear ; where for the space of 
two hours I was like a man bereft of life, and as now past all re- 
covery, and bound over to eternal punishment." Then it occurred 
to him what is said of Esau by the author of the Epistle to the 
H^rewB,* how having sold his birthright, when he would after- 
wards have inherited the blessing, he was rejected ; for ^' he found 
no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully with tears.'' 
At the recollection of a better text,! the words of that disciple 
(blessed above all men) whom Jesus loved, he had for a while 
such relief that he began to conceive peace in his soul again ; 
<« and methought," says he, ^' I saw as if the Tempter did leer 
and steal away from me as being ashamed of what he had done." 
But this was only like a passing gleam of sunshine : the sound 
of Eiiao's &te was always in his ears ; his case was worse than 
Esao's, worse than David's; Peter's came nl^er to it; yet 
* Chap. ziL 16, 17. f John L 7. 
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Peter's was onfy a denial of his Master, this a sellings of his 
Saviour: — he came therejEbre nearer to Jvdas than to Peter! 
And though he was. yet sane enough to consider that the sin of 
Judas had been deliberately committed, whereas his, on the con- 
trary, was- ^^ against his prayer and striving, — ^in a fearful hurry, 
on a sudden," the relief which that consideration broug^ht was 
but little, and only for a while. The sentence concerning' Esau, 
literally taken and more unhappily applied, f^^ like a hot thun* 
derbolt upon his conscience ; ^^ then should I, for whole days 
together, feel my very body^ as well as my mind, to shake aod 
totter under the sense of this dreadful judgment of God ; — such a 
clogging an4 heat also at my stomach, by reason of this my tenor, 
that 1 was sometimes as if my breast-bone would split asunder.*' 
And then he called to mind how Judas burst asunder ; and feaxed 
that a continual trembling like his was the very mark that had 
been set on Cain ; and thus did he '^ twist, and twine, and 
shrink" under a burden which so oppressed him, that he could 
^^ neither stand, nor go, nor lie, either at rest or quiet.*' 

This &tal sentence possessed him so strongly, that when think* 
ing on the words in Isaiah,* " I have blotted out, as a thiek 
cloud, thy transgressions,, and, as a cloud, thy sins ; retom unto 
me, for I have redeemed thee ;" — and when it seemed to his dis- 
eased imagination that this text called audibly and loudly after 
him, as if pursuing, him, so loudly as to make him, he says, look, 
as it were, over his shoulder, behind him, to see if the Grod of 
Grace were following him with a pardon in His hand.;^ — ^the 
echo of the same sentence still sounded in his cooscience : and 
when he heard ^' Return unto me, for I have redeemed thee, 
return, return," articulated, ,^as it seemed to him, with a lood 
voice, ... it was overpowered by the inweurd echo, ^^ He IbuBd 
no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully with 
tears." 

How little would some of the most frequent and cantagious 
disorders of the human mind be understood, if a soffever were 
not now and then found collected enough, even in the paroxysms 
of the disease, to observe its symptoms, and detail them afler- 
wards, and reason upon them when in a state to discriminate be- 
tween what had been real and what imaginary I Bunyan was 

* Chap. zliv..S2. 
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never wholly in that state. He noted feithfuUy all that occurred 

in his reveries, and faithfolly reported it ; but there was one 

thing' happened at this time, which, after an interval of twenty 

years, appeared to him, who was accustomed to what he deemed 

preternatural impressions, so much more preternatural than all 

his former visitings, that he withheld it from the first relation of 

his <>'wn life, and in a later and more enlarged account narrated 

it so cautiously as to imply more than he thought it prudent to 

express. " Once," he says, " as I was walking to and fro in a 

good Taan*s shop, bemoaning of myself in my sad and doleful 

state ; afflicting myself with self-abhorrence for this wicked and 

ungodly thought ; lamenting also this hard hap of mine, for that 

X should commit so great a sin ; greatly fearing I should not be 

pardoned ; praying also in my heart, that if this sin of mine did 

fiifier from' that against the Holy Ghost, the Lord would show it 

to me ; and being now ready to sink with fear ; suddenly there 

was as if there had rushed in at the window, the noise of wind 

upon me, but very pleasant, and as if I heard a voice speaking, 

* I>idst ever refuse to be justified by the Blood of Christ ?* And 

withal my whole life of profession past was in a moment opened 

to me, wherein I was made to see that designedly I had not. So 

my heart answered groaningly, *No!' Then fell with power 

that word of God upon me,* * See that ye refuse not Him that 

Hpeaketh.' This made a strange seizure upon my spirit; it 

brought light with it, and commanded a silence in my heart of 

all those tumultuous thoughts that before did use, like masterless 

hell-hounds, to roar and bellow, and make a hideous noise 

urithin me. It showed me also that Jesus Christ had yet a word 

of g^ce and mercy for me ; that he had not, as I had feared, 

quite forsaken and cast off my soul. Yea, this was a kind of 

chide for my proneness to desperation ; a kind of threatening of 

me, if I did not, notwithstanding my sins and the heinousness 

of them, venture my salvation upon the Son of God. But as to 

tny determining about this strange dispensation, what it was I 

know not ; or from whence it came I know not : I have not yet 

in twenty years' time been able to make a judgment of it ; / 

thought then here wh(U I should he loath to speak. But verily 

that sudden rushing wind was as if an angel had^ come upon 

♦ Heb. xii. 25. 
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me ; but both, it and'tfae.salTation I <willi leave until the Day of 
Judgsaeot. Only t\da - 1^ ^blj^ it ctoakmabded* a great taXm. in my 
aoul; it persvadied me there might beiliG^e; it showed me, as I 
thought^ what thQ sin, unpacddnable was ; and that my soul had 
yet tha blessed, privilege .to> fiee to Jesus Christ for m^rcy. 
But, I say, concefning this dispensation) I kno^vr not what yet 
to say unto it.; whioh was also in truth the cause that at •'fitBt I 
did not speak of it in the book.. I do now also leave if to be 
thought on by men of sound jfadgment. Jr lay not the sttesa of 
my salvation thei»upon, but upon the Lord Jesus/inthe promise ; 
yet seeing I am here uii£)lding of my ctecrot thsngs^^I thought 
it might not be altogether dnetKpedi^it to let< this idso ^low 
itself, though I oannot now relate the matter as there I did ex- 
perience it." 

The '^ savour" of this lasted about three or four days, and 
then he began to mistrust.. and to despair again; Straggling 
nevertheless agsdnst. despuvj he determined that, if he must die, 
it should be at the. feet iof Christ in prayer : and pray he did, 
though the saying about £sau was leyer at his hearty <^ like a 
flaming sword, to keep the way of the Tree of Life, lest he should 
taste thereof and live«" ^^ Oh," he exclaims, ^^who.knows how 
hard a thing I found it to come to God in prayer !" He desired 
the prayers of those whom he oalls the pec^le of Grod, meaning 
Mr. Gifford's little congregation, and the handful of persons 
within his circuit who were in communion with them : yet he 
dreaded lest they should receive this answer to their prayeiB in 
his behalf^ '' Fray not for him, for I have rejected him." He 
met indeed with cold consolation from an '' ancient Christian," 
to whom he. opened his case, and said he was afraid he had com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost: this man^ like one of 
Job's comforters, replied, he thought so too; but Bunyan eom- 
forted himself, by finding, upon a little further conversation, that 
this friend of his, ^^ though a good man, was a stranger to much 
combat with the devil." So he betook himself again to prayer, 
as well as he could, but in such a state of mind, that '^ the most 
free, and full, the gracious words of the Gro^pel" only made him 
the more miserable. ^' Thus was he always sinking whatever he 
could do." 

<< So one day I walked to a neighbouring town," he says, '< and 
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fiat doffrxk upon* a settle in 'the streot, «hd fell' into a Very deep 
pause abovt the mbet fearfol state my* sin had bought «ie' to': 
and after* long musing !• lifted up my head, but methougbt I saw 
83 jf the sua that shineth in 'the heairens did grndge to give me 
light; and as if theively atones in the street; and tiles upon the 
houses^ did band .themselves against 'me. Methought that thejr 
all 4smnbined together to banish me out of the world. I wte ab^ 
hovred.of th^m^ bnd' unfit to dw^ll among' them, because I had 
sinned '-against the Sbviour. Oh how Iiappy now was 'every 
cieaiturc) o^er I wasil £»r they stood fiult and kept their station'; 
but I iwts gone* and lost!'' In this mood, breaking out in the 
bittemfiBs of 'his •soul, h&daid to hinielf with a grievous sigh', 
'^ HoWtaaQod eomfortsnoh a ivHretehP' <Aiid he had nb sObn^ 
said this, than, quick as the return of an echo, he was answered 
<< Thi» dB&n . is not unto death/' He sliyv, 'not that thi» seem^ to 
be qKkken audibly, but that it came to him with powiir, abd 
sweetness, and light, and glory ; that it was a reikase tobitA 'fiKMn 
hii former bonds, and a shelter from his iffnan^t sitorms.' • Oik the 
following evening this supportation, as<he calls it, began to'ftil ; 
and uBcier many feaas, he had recourse to prayei*, hte soul ttyin^ 
with strong eries, -<< O Lord, I beseech Thee bhow i6e that Thou 
hart lovM me with an everlasting' leve I" and like a(i» echo thfe 
words retutned upon him,* i^^I haveloved thee with an' ever^ 
lasdiig lova'' That night he went to bed in quieit ^ knd when 
he awoke in the momingv ^ it was freiA upon'my soul/' he says, 
<< and I "beliei^Bd it.'' 

Being thus, though not without many misgivings, brought 
into ^^ oomfiHrtable hopes of pardon," the love which he bore 
towaitls his Saviour worked in him at- this time ^^ a strongs and 
hot desire of revengement'' upon himself, fbr the sin which he 
had eommitted ; and had it been the Romish superstition which 
Banyan had imbibed j he -might have vied With St. DoHninic the 
Cuirassier, or the Jesuit Joam d* Almeida, in infficting torments 
Dpon his own misemble body. A self-tormentor he continued 
stUl to be, vaeillating between hope and ftar $ sometimes think* 
ing that he was set at liberty from his guilt, sometnbes that he 
had left himself ^' neither foot-hold nor hand-hold lunong all the 
stays and props in the precious word of life/' One day, when 

* Jer* zzxL 8. 
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earnestly in prayer, this Senpture fastened on his heart : '' 
man, great is thy faith!" ^^eyen/' he says, ^^as if one had 
clapped me on the back as I was on my knees before God." At 
another time, when doubting whether the blood of Christ was 
sufficient to save his soul, and dreading lest that doubt should not 
be removed, the inward voice for which he listened fiounded 
suddenly within his heart,^ ^< He is able." — '' But methoiight this 
word c^ was spoke loud unto me ; it showed a great word ; it 
seemed to be writ in great letters, and gav« such a justle to my 
fear and doubt for the time it tarried with me, as I never had all 
my life, either before or a^r." But it tarried only about a day. 
Next, when he was trembling in prayer under a fear that no word 
of God could help him, this part of a sentence darted in upon 
him, ^' My grace is sufficient." A little while before he had 
looked at that very text, and thrown down the book, thinking it 
eould not come near his soul with comfort : '^ then I thought it 
was not large enough for me — no, not large enough ; but mow 
it was as if it had arms of grace so wide that it could not only 
enclose me, but many more besides." In such conflicts, he says, 
^^ peace would be in and out sometimes twenty times a-day ; com- 
fort now, and trouble presently ; peace now, and before I could 
go a forlong, as full of -fears and guilt as ever heart could hold. 
For this about the sufficiency of grace, and that of Esui's part- 
ing with his birthright, would be like a pair of scales within my 
mind; sometimes one end would be uppennost, and sometimes again 
the other, according to which would be my peace or troublea." 
He prayed therefore to God for help to apply the whole sentence, 
which of himself he was not as yet able to do. He says, '^ that 
He gave, that I gathered, but farther I could not go, for as yet 
it only helped me to hope there might be mercy f<Mrme ; ^ JIfy 
grace is sufficient;* it answered his question tiiat there was 
hope : but he was not cont^oited, because for thee was kfi out, 
and he prayed for that also. 

It was at a meeting with his fellow believers, when his ftars 
again were prevailing, that the words for which he longed, ac- 
cording to his own expression, ^' broke in" upon him, ^' My grace 
is sufficient for thee, my grace is sufficient for thecy my grace 
is sufficient for thecy — three times together. He was then as 

♦ H€b, vU. 85. 
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though he had seen the Ziord look down from Heav^i upon him 
'^ through the tiles^" and dlreet these words to him. It sent hisi 
nMMiming home ; it broke his heart, and filled him full of joy, 
and laid him low as the dust. And now he began to venture 
upon examiniBg '^ those most fearful and terrible Scriptures," on 
which till now he scarcely dared cast hb eyes (yea, and much ado 
a hundred times to forbear wishing them out of the Bible) : he 
began ^^ to come close to them, to read them and consider them, 
tod to weigh their scope and tendency." The result was a clear 
perception that he had not fallen quite away ; that his sin, thongh 
devilish, had not been consented to, and put in practice, and 
that after deliberation — not public and open; that the texts 
which had hitherto so appalled him were yet consistent with 
those which proffered foigiveness and salvation. ^','And now 
remained only the hinder* part of the tempest, for the thunder 
was gone past ; only some drops did still remain." And when 
one day in the field, the words " Thy righteousness is in Heaven" 
oceurred to him, '^ methought withal," he says, /^ I saw with the 
eyes of my soul, Jesus Christ at God's right hand,— -there, I say, 
as my righteousness, — for my righteousness was Christ himself,*- 
* the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.' " Then his chains 
fell off in very deed :- he was loosed from his affliction, and his 
temptation fied aiway. 

This was after two years and a half of incessant agitation and 
wretchedness. Bunyan thought he could trace the cause of this 
long temptation to a sin which he had committed, and to a 
culpable omission. He had, during the time when doubt and 
onbdief assailed him, tempted the Lord, by asking of Him a 
ngn whereby it might appear that the secret thoughts of the 
hnrt were known to Him ; and he had omitted, when praying 
earnestly for the removal of present troubles, and for assurances 
of Mth, to pray that he might be kept from temptation. ^' This," 
he says, ^^ I had not done, and therefore was thus suffered to sin 
and fidL And truly this very thing is to this day of such weight 
and awe upon me, that I dare not, when I come before the Lord, 
go off my knees until I entreat him for help and mercy against 
the tonptattons that are to come: and I do beseech thee, reader, 
that thou learn to beware of my negligence, by the affliction that 

«Heb.auii.8. 
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for this thing I did, for days, anfi months, and years, with aor^ 
row undergo." Far more satis^otorily^oould'he trace ia liimHftif 
the benefits which he derived from this long and ^keadfuleoiBse 
of suffering, under which a weak^ body must hare sunk^ and 
£rom which it is almost miraculous that any mind «hoi^ hmve 
escaped without passing into incurable insanify.* Belbie that 
trial, his soul had been ^' perplexed with imbelief, blasphemy, 
hardness of heart, questions about the Being' of God, Christ, the 
truth of the Word, and certainty of the woiM to eome^' ^^ Then,** 
he says, ^' I was greatly assaulted and tormented with athdam ; 
but now the case was otbeirv^ise ; now was £k>d and Christ con- 
tinually before my &ce, thoagh. not 'in. 'a way of comfort, but in 
a way of exceeding dread and terror*' The gltxry of the- hc^inesa 
of God did at this time break me to*pieee$ ; askd the bowela and 
compassion of Christ did break me as (m the awheel ; * for I eould 
not consider him but as a lost and. rejected Christ, .the remem- 
brance of which was as the continual breaking of my bones^ The 
Scriptures also wer^ wonderful things unto me ; I saw that the 
truth and verity of them were the keys of the kingdom of Heaven : 
those that the Scriptures favour, thetf must inherit bliss; but 
those that they oppose and condemn, must perish for evermoie. 
Oh ! one sentence of the Scripture did more afflict and terrify 
my mind, I mean those sentences that stood against me (as some- 
times I thought they every one did), — more, I say, than an 
army of forty thousand men that might come against me. Woe 
be to him against whom the Scriptures bend themselves I" 

But this led him to search the Bible, and dwell upon it with 
an earnestness and intensity which no determination of a calmer 
mind could have commanded. ^' This made me," he says, ^^ with 
careM heart and watchful eye, with great fearfiilnessy to torn 
over every leaf, and with much diligence, mixed with trembling, 
to consider every sentence, together with its natural fioroe and 
latitude. By this also I was gpreatly holden off my former foolish 
practice of putting by the Word of promise when it came into 
my mind ; for now, though I could not suck that comfort and 
sweetness from the promises as I had done at other times, yea, 
like to a man a-sinking, I could catch at all I saw ; formerly I 
thought I might not meddle with the promise, unless I folt its 
comfort ; but now 't was no time thus to do, the Avenger of Blood 
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too hardly did punueme.^ If in tbre other writings of Bunyan, 
and especially in thttt which has made his name immortal, we 
disoover wine of that fervid language in which his confessions 
avd solf-examhiatton are recorded, — none of those ** thoughts that 
fafreatlie^ and words that bum/' — ^none of that passion in which 
the reader so &>r pmrticipates as to be disturbed and distressed by 
lt,-^here we perceive how he acquired that thorough and familiar 
acquaintance with the Scfriptures which in those works is mani* 
fested. '^^ Now therefore was I glad/' he says, '^ to catch at that 
Word, which yet I had no ground or right to own ; and even 
to leap int(j the bosoih of that promise, that yet I feared did shut 
its heart against me. Now also I should labour to take the 
Woid as God hath laid it down, without restraining the natural 
force of one syllable thereof. Oh ! what did I now see in that 
blessed ^xth of John,* * and him that comes to me I will in no 
wise cast out r Now I began to consider with myself, that God 
hath a bigg^ nk>uth to speak with, than I had a heart to con- 
ceive with. I thought also with myself that He spake not His 
words in haste, or in an unadvised heat, but with infinite wisdom 
and judgment, and in very truth and fidthfulness. I should in 
these days often, in my greatest agonies, even flounce toward the 
promise (as the horses do towards sound ground, that yet stick 
in the mire), oonclu^ng (though as oae almost bereft of his wits 
through fear), *• On this I will rest and stay, and leave the ful- 
filling of it to the God of Heaven that made it.' Oh, many a 
pull hath my heart had with Satan for that blessed sixth of John ! 
I did not now, as at other times, look principally for comfort 
(though, oh how welcome would it have been unto me I), but 
now a word, a word to lean a weary soul upon, that it might not 
rink for ever ! 't was that I hunted for I Yea, often when I have 
been making to the promise, I have seen as if the Lord would 
refuse my soul for ever : I was often as if I had run upon the 
pikes, and as if the Lord had thrust at me to keep me from Him, 
as with a flaming sword !" 

When Banyan passed from this horrible condition into a state 
of hi^y feeling, his mind was nearly overthrown by the transi- 
tion. ** I had two or three times," he says, ^* at or about my 
deUverance from this temptation, such strange apprehensions of 

* John vi. 37. 
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the grace of Grod, that I could hardly bear up under it ; it was 
so out of measure amazing when I thought it could rea<^ n^ 
that I do think, if that sense of it had abode long upon me, il 
would have made me uncapable of business." He had not, how-> 
ever, yet attained that self-^sontrol which belongs to a sane mind ; 
for after he had been formally admitted into fellowship with 
Gifford's little congfregation, and had by him been baptized 
accordingly, by immersion, probably in the river Ouse (for the 
Baptists at that time sought rather than shunned publici^ on 
such occasions), he was for nearly a year pestered with strange 
and.villanous thoughts whenever he communicated at the meet- 
ing. These however left him. When threatened with consump- 
tion at one time, he was delivered from the fear of dissolution, 
by &ith, and a strong desire of entering upon eternal life ; and 
in another illness, when the thought of approaching death for 
a while overcame him, " behold," he says, '^ as I was in the midst 
of those fears, the words of the Angels carrying Lazarus into 
Abraham's bosom darted in upon me, as who should say, ' So 
shall it be with thee when thou dost leave this world T This 
did sweetly revive my spirits, and help me to hope in God ; 
which when I had with comfort mused on a while, that Word fell 
with great weight upon my mind, ^ O Death, where is thy sting ? 
O Grave, where is thy victory ?' At this I became both well in 
body and mind at once ; for my sickness did presently vanisht 
and I walked comfortably in my work for God again." 

Gilford died in 1656,* having drawn up during his last illness 
an £pistle to his congregation, in a wise, and tolerant, and tmly 
Christian spirit : he exhorted them to remember his advice, that 
when any person was to be admitted a member of their com- 
munity, that person should solemnly declare' that '^ union with 
Christ was the foundation of all Saints' communion," and not 
merely an agreement concerning <^ any ordinances of Christ, or 
any judgment or opinion about externals :" and that such new 
members should promise that, ^' through grace, they would walk 
in love with the church, though there should happen any differ- 
ence in judgment about other things." ^^ Concerning separation 
from the church (the dying pastor pursued) about baptism, lay- 

• [• September 21. SutcliflTs Address, p. 46, ed. 1788 ; and Ivimey*s * Lil^ 
of Banyan/ ed. 1825, p. 61; The * Epistle' is printed in Satdiff's Appendix.] 
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ang on of haDds, anoiating with cmI, psalms, or any other ext^- 
iiaLsy I charge every ooe of you respectively, as ye will give an 
account of it to our Lord Jesus Christ who shall judge both 
quick and dead at his coming, that none of you be lR>ttnd guilty 
of this great evil, which some have committed, and that through 
a 2eal for Grod, — yet not according to knowledge. Th^ have 
erred firom the law of the love of Christ, and have made a rent in 
the true Church, which is but one." Mr. Ivimey, in his^History 
of the English Baptists, says of Gifford, ^^His labours were 
apparently confined to a narrow circle ; but their effects have 
been very widdy extended, and will not pass away when time 
shall be no more. We allude to his having baptized and intro- 
duced to the Church the wicked Tinker of Elstow. He was 
dofid>tless the honoured Evangelist idio pointed Bunyan to> the 
Wicket-Gate, by instructing him in the knowledge of the Gospel ; 
by turning him from darkness to li^t, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. Little did he think such a chosen vessel was 
sent to lus house, when he qpened his door to admit the poor» 
the d^raved, and the despairing Bunyan." 

But the wickedness of the Tinker has been greatly overcharged ; 
and it is taking the language of self-accusaticm too literally^ 
to pnmonnce of John Bunyan that he was at any time depraved. 
The worst of what he was in his worst days is to be expressed in 
a single word, for which we have no synonyme, the fuH mean* 
ing of which no circumlocution can convey, and which, though 
it mi^ hardly be deemed presentable in serious composition, I 
shall use, as Bunyan. himself (no mealy-mouthed writer) would 
have used it, had it in his days borne the same acceptation i^ 
which it is now universally understood ; — ^in that word, then, he 
had been a blackguard: — 



The very head and front of his offisndBng 
Hath this extent, no more. 

Such he might have been expected to be by his birth, breeding, 
and vocation ; scarcely indeed by' possibility could he have been 
otherwise ; but he was never a vicious man. It has been seen^ 
that at the first reproof he shook off, at once and for ever, the 
practice of profime swearing, the worst, if not the <Mily, sin to 
which he was ever addicted. He must have been still a very 
young man when that outward reformation took place, which. 
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little as he afterwards valued it,. and insufielent as it may bare 
been, gave evidence at least, of right intentions under the direc- 
tion of a strong will.; and throughout his suhsequetat struggles 
of mind, the force of a diseased imagination is not more soanifest 
than the earnestness of hia religious feelaigs.and aspiradons. 
His connexion with the Baptists was leventuaUy most beoefieial 
to him : had it not been for . the eosouragement which he re- 
ceived £Fom them, he might have livted and <iied a- tinker.; for 
even when he oast off,- like a tslough^ ih» cOajae habits of his 
early life, his latent powers could: i^evev^* without 'some such 
encouragement and impulse, have broken through the ttaek 
ignorance with which thfsy wene inorasted. > 

The coarseness of that inerustatioi^ could haiN% be conceived, 
if proo& of it were not preserved ija his ^ow^ hand-writing. 
There is no book except the Bible which* he is known to have 
perused so intently as the Acts and Monuments of John Fox the 
martyrologist, one of the best of men ; a work more hastily than 
judiciously compiled in its earlier parts, but invaluable for that 
greater and far more important portion which has obtained for 
it its popular name of the ^ Book of Martyrs.' Bunyan's own copy 
of this work is in existence,* and valued of 'Course as such a 
relic of such a man ought to bCf In each volun^ he has written 
his name beneath the title-page in a large and stout print-hand, 
as on a following page. 

And under some of the wood-cuts he has inserted a few 
rhymes, which are undoubtedly his own composition ; and 
which, though much in the manner of the verses that were 
printed under the illustratk)ns of his own * Pilgrim's Progress,' 

* It was purchased in the year 1780 by Mt« Wontner of the Sfinories; 
from him it descended to hb daughter, Mrs. Parnell of Botolph-Ume ; and 
by her obli^png penmssion, the verses hare heen transcribed and iko-similes 
taken from it For this and for other kind assiHtenoe, the present edition 
is indebted to Mr. Richard Thomson, author of * An Historical 'Bbbhj go 
Magna Charta, with a general Vidw and EiXpIanatioa of the whole of the 
English Charters of Liberties;'-^ book as beanUfhUyand i^^vQpriatdy 
adorned as it is elaborately and learnedly compiled. 

The edition of the ' Acts and Monuments' is that of 1641, 3 vols. fblio» the 
last of those in the black letter, and pi>obably the lateA when it eaaie into 
Bunyan's hands. One of his signatures bears the date of 166^ ; but the vencs 
must undoubtedly have been written some years earlier, before the publica- 
tion of lus first tract [Since pnixsha^ by Subscription for the ^ Bedlbrd- 
^hire General Library," where it may now be-seen.] 
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when that work was %Tst adorned with cut^ . . (verses worthy of 
sach erabellishments), are very much worse than even the worst 
€»f those. Indeed it-wonM not bd possible to find specimens of 
more miserable doggerel. But as it has been proper to lay 
before the reader the vivid xepfesentation of Bunyan in his 
feverish state of enthusiasm, that the sobriety of mind into which 
be settled may be the better- appreciated and the more admired ; 
so for a like reas^n^ ifr-it fitting that it should be seen from how 
grosB and deplorable ^ state of ignorance that intellect which 
produced the * Pilgrim's Progtess' worked itd way. — These then 
are the verses* 

Under the print of- an Owl appearing to a council held by 
Pope John at Rome. * {* Acts and Monuments/ vol. i. 781.) 

Doth the owle to them apper 
. ' which putt them all into a fear 
Will not. the maa & tnibel crown 
cast tl^e owle mito the ground. 

Under the martyrdom of John Huss. (lb., vol. i. 821.) 

lieare is Jphn has that joa may see 
nesed in deed with all crulity. 
But now leet ns follow & look one him 
Whear he is fvHk field in deed to the brim. 

Under the martyrdom of John Eogers, the Protomartyr in the 
Marian Persecution. (lb., vol. iii. 123.) 

It was the will of X. (Christ) th^t thon should die 
"Mr Kogers his body in the flames to fry. 
O Blessed man thou did lead this bloody way, 
O how wilt thou shien with X in the last day. 

Under the martyrdom of Lawrence Sanders. (lb. vol. iii. 
139.) 

Mr Sandera is the next blessed man in deed 
And from all trubels he is made free. 
Farewell world & all hear be lo 
For to my dear Lord I must gooe. 

The autograph of his name mentioned in the preceding page is 
here presented, together with four other lines as they appear in 
his own rude hand-writing under the martyrdom of Thomas 
Haukes, — ^who having promised to his friends that he would lift 
his hands above his head toward heaven, before he gave up the 
ghost, in token to them that a man under the pain of such burn- 
ing might keep his mind quiet and patient,, lifted his scorched 
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%im9j in falfilneDt of that pledge, afba Im speecli was 
faited them in gestufe of thaDkagiring^ trimMph towards 
living God. 



and 
the 




hear U (me stoat and stranff is deed 
he doth not waver like as ou>th a Keed. 
a Sighn he gt^e them yea last of all 
that are obedant to tiie hevenly calL 

Thfl^f^ i« yet one more of these Tinker's tetrasticks, penned 
the margikii beside the account of Gardiner's death : 



in 
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tbe blood tbe blood' that be did ihed 

is failine one bis one bead ; 

and dreoAill it is for to see 

be beginnes of bis misere. Vol. iii. p. 527. 

These curious inscriptions must have been Bunyan's first 
attempts in verse : he had no doubt found difficulty enough in 
tinkering them to make him proud of his work when it was 
done ; for otherwise he would not have written them in a book 
which was the most valuable of all his goods and chattels. In 
latter days he seems to have taken this book for his art of 
poetry, and acquired from it at length the tune and the phrase- 
ology of such verses as are there inserted ; with a few rare excep- 
tions, they are of Robert Wisdom's school, and something below 
the pitch of Stemhold and Hopkins. But if he learnt there to 
make bad verses, he entered fblly into the spirit of its better 
parts, and received that spirit into as resolute a heart as ever beat 
in a martyr's bosom. From the examples which he found there, 
and from the Scriptures which he perused with such intense de- 
votion, he derived " a rapture " 

— ^tbat raismg bim. from ignorance 
— Carried bim up into tbe air of action 
— ^Aiul knowledge of bimfiel£ 

And when the year after Gifford's death a resolution was passed 
by the meeting, that " some of the brethren (one at a time) to 
whom the Lord may have given a gift, be called forth, and en- 
ooviiaged to speak a word in the church for mutual edification,'' 
Bonyan was one of the persons so called upon. *^ Some," he 
saysy ** of the most able among the Saints with us, . . I say, the 
most able for judgment and holiness of life, • . as they con- 
ceived, did perceive that Grod had counted me worthy to under- 
stand something of his will in his holy and blessed Word ; and 
bad g^ven me utterance in some measure to express what I saw to 
others for edification. Therefore (hey desired me, and that with 
much earnestness, that I would be willing, at some times, to take 
in hand, in one of the meetings, to speak a word of exhortation 
unto thenu The which, though at the first it did much dash 
and abash my spirit, yet being still by them desired and en- 
treated, I consented to their request; and did twice, at two 
several assemblies (but in private), though with much weakness 
and infirmity, discover my gift amongst them ; at which they 
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Qot only seemed to be, but did solemnly protest, as in the sight 
of the great God, they were both affected and comforted, and 
gave thanks to the Father of Mercies for the grace bestowed 
on me." 

In those days the supply of public news came so slowly, and 
was so scanty when it came, that even the proceedings of so 
humble an individual as Bunyan became matter of considerable 
attention in the town of Bedford. His example drew many to 
the Baptist meeting, from curiosity to discover what had affected 
him there, and produced such a change in his conversation. 
^' When I went out to seek the Bread of Life, some of them," he 
says, ^^ would follow, and the rest be put into a muse at home. 
Yea, almost all the town, at first, at times would go out to hear 
at the place where I found good. Yea, young and old for a 
while had some reformation on them : also some of them, per- 
ceiving that God had mercy upon me, came crying to Him for 
mercy too." Bunyan was not one of those enthusiasts Mrho 
thrust themselves forward in confident reliance upon what they 
suppose to be an inward call. He entered upon his probation 
with diffidence and fear, not daring '^ to make use of his gift in 
a public way ; and gradually acquired a trust in himself, and a 
consciousness of his own qualifications, when some of those who 
went into the country to disseminate their principles and make 
converts, took him in their company. Exercising himself thus 
as occasion offered, he was encouraged by the approbation with 
which others heard him ; and in no long time, ^' after some 
solemn prayer, with &sting," he was '^ more particularly called 
£3rth, and appointed to a more ordinary and public preaehing, 
not only to and amongst them that believed, but also to offer the 
Gospel to those who had not yet received the faith thereo£" 

The Bedford meeting had at this time its regular minister, 
whose name was John Burton ; so that what Bunyan received 
was a roving commission to itinerate in the villages round about ; 
and in this he was so much employed, that when in the fltimnng 
year he was nominated for a deacon of the congr^ation, they 
declined electing him to that office, on the ground that he was 
too much engaged to attend to it. Having in previous training 
overcome his first diffidence, he now '^ felt in his mind a secret 
pricking forward " to this ministry ; not " for desire of vain- 
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glory," for he wasl even at that thne " sorely afflicted *' concern- 
ing Ms own eternal state, but because the Scriptures encouraged 
him, by texts which ran continually in his mind, whereby *< I 
was made," he says, ^^ to see that the Holy Ghost never intended 
that men who haive giftid and abilities should bury them in the 
esrdi, but rather did command and stir up such to the exercise 
of their gift,' ahd also did command those that were apt. and 
ready, so to do." Those gifts he had, and could not but be con'-i 
scioti^'of theihr he had also the reputation of possessing them; 
BO that people came l^ hundreds to hear him from all parts 
round-about, though " <upon divers accounts ;" some to marvel, 
and some perhaps to mock ^ but some also to listen, and to b^ 
**-toueh€fd with a'convicHon that they needed a kSaviouf.'' <VBut 
I flrat,^' he says, '^ could not believe that Qod should speak by 
me to the heart of any man, still counting ^myself unworthy ; yet 
those who wtt^ thuff touched woiild love me, and have a par-* 
ticular respect for mes and though I did put it from me that 
th^ should be awakened by me, still they would confess it, and 
tfSarm it before the Saints of Gt)d. They would also bless God 
for me (miworthy wretch that I am !), and count me God's 'in<i 
strumest that showed to them the way of salvation. Wherefore, 
seeing them in both their words and deeds to be so constant, and 
also in their hearts so earnestly pressing after the knowledge of 
Jesos Christ, rcjoieing that ever God did send me where they 
were ; th^i I began to conclude it might be so that God had 
owned in his work such a foolish one as I, and then came that 
word of God to my heairt with much sweet refreshment,'* '' The 
blessing of them that were ready to perish is come upon me : 
yea, I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy." 

When he first began to preach, Bunyan endeavoured to work 
upon his hearers by alarming them ; he dealt chiefly in commi- 
nations, and dwelt upon the dreadful doctrine, that the curse of 
God '^ lays hold on all men as they come into the world, because 
of sin." " This part of my woric," says he, " I fulfilled with 
great sense ; for the terrors of the law, and guilt for my trans- 
gressions, lay heavy upon my conseience. I preached what I 
felt, — ^what I smartingly did feel,— even that under which my 
poor soul did groan and tremble to. astonishment. Indeed I 

* Job zziz. 13. 
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have been as one sent to them from the dead. I went myself in 
chains, to preach to them in chains ; and carried that fire in my 
own conscience, that I persuaded them to be aware of. I cao 
truly say — that when I have been to preach, I have gone foil of 
guilt and terror even to the pulpit door ; and there it hath been 
taken off, and I have been at liberty in my mind until I have 
done my work ; and then immediately, even before I <;oiild get 
down the pulpit stairs, I have been as bad as I was before. Yet 
God carried me on ; bot surely with a strong hand, for neither 
guilt nor Hell could take me off my work." This is a case like 
that of the fiery old soldier John Haime, who was one of Wesley's 
first lay-preachers. 

When he was in a happier state of mind, he took a different 
and better course, ^' stiU preaching what he saw and felt ;'* he 
then laboured ^' to hold forth our Lord and Saviour" in all his 
offices, relations, and benefits :iuito the world ; — and '^ to remove 
those false supports and props on which the world doth lean, and 
by them &11 and perish.'^ Preaching however was not his only 
employment; and though still working at his business for a 
maintenance, he found time to compose a treatise against some 
of those heresies which the first Quakers poured forth so pro- 
fusely in their overflowing enthusiasm. In that age of theologi- 
cal war&re, no other sectaries acted so eagerly upon the offensive. 
It seems that they came into some of the meetings which Bon- 
yan attended, to bear testimony against the doctrines which were 
taught there ; and this induced him to write his first woi^, en« 
titled, '^ Some Gospel Truths opened according to the Scriptures : 
or the Divine and Human Nature in Christ Jesus ; His coming 
into the world ; His Righteousness, Death, Besurrection, Ascen- 
sion, Intercession, and Second Coming to Judgment, plainly de- 
monstrated and proved." Burton* prefixed to this treatise a 
commendatory epistle, bidding the reader not to be ofifended 
because the treasure of the Gospel was held forth to him in a 
poor earthen vessel, by one who had neither the greatness nor 
the wisdom of this world to Commend him. << Having had ex- 
perience," he says, " with many other Saints, of this man's sound* 



[♦ The Rev. Mr. Burton <Hed in June op July, 1660. Sutcliff*8 Address^ 
ed. 1788, p. 51.] 
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ness in 'the fidth^ of his godly conversation, and his ability to 
preach the Gospel, not by human art, but by the Spirit of Christ, 
and that with much success in the conversion of sinners, — I say, 
having had experience of this, and judging this book may be 
profitable to many others, as well as to myself, I thought it my 
duty, upon this account, to bear witness with my brother to the 
plain, and simple, and yet glorious truths of our Lord Jesus 
Christ-" 

It may be asked, How is it possible that the man who wrote 
60ch illiterate and senseless verses in the margin of his Book of 
Martyrs, could have composed a treatise like this, about the 
same time, or shortly afterwards ? To this it may be replied, 
that if the treatise were seen in its original spelling it might 
have, at first sight, as tinkerly an appearance as the verses ; but 
in those days persons of much higher station spelt quite as 
loosely, . . perhaps all who were not professionally scholars, . • 
for it was before the 1^ of spelling-books ; and it may be be- 
lieved, that in most cases the care of orthography was left to the 
printers. And it is not to be concluded from Bunyan's wretched 
verses, that he would write as wretchedly in prose : in versifying 
he was attempting an art which he had never learnt, and for 
which he had no aptitude ; but in prose he wrote as he conversed, 
and as he preached, using the plain, straightforward language of 
common life. Burton may have corrected some vulgarisms, but 
other correction would not be needed ; for frequent perusal of 
the Scriptures had made Bunyan fully competent to state what 
those doctrines were which the Quakers impugned : he was ready 
with the Scriptural proo& ; and in a vigorous mind like his, right 
reasoning naturally results from right premises. 

An ill judgment might be formed of Bunyan's treatise from 
that part of its title which promises ^^ profitable directions to 
stand fiist in the doctrine of Jesus the Son of Mary, against those 
blustering storms of the Devil's temptations, which do at this 
day, like so many Scorpions, break loose from the bottomless 
Pit, to bite and torment those that have not tasted the virtue of 
Jesus, by the Revelation of the Spirit of God." Little wisdom 
and less moderation might be expected in a polemical discourse 
so introduced. It is however a calm, well-arranged, and well- 
supported statement of the Scriptural doctrines, on some mo- 

k2 
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mentous points which the primitive Quakers were understood by 
others to deny ; and which, in &ct, though they did not so nn<* 
derstand themselves, they frequently did deny, both virtually 
and explicitly, when in the heat and acerbity of oral disputation 
they said they knew not what ; and also when, under the same 
belief of immediate inspiration, they committed to writing what* 
ever words came uppermost, as hst as the pen could put them 
down, and subjected to no after revision what had been produced 
with no forethought. ^<I would not have thee think/' says 
Bunyan, ^^ that I speak at random in this thing ; know for cer« 
tain that I myself have heard them blaspheme, — yea, with a 
grinning countenance, at the doctrine of that Man's second 
coming from Heaven, above the stars, who was bom of the 
Virgin Mary. Yea, they have told me to my face, that I have 
used conjuration and witchcraft, because what I preached was 
According to the Scriptures. I was also told to my &oe, that I 
preached up an Idol, because I said that the Son of Mary was in 
Heaven, with the same Body that was crucified on the cross; 
and many other things have they blasphemously vented, against 
the Lord of Life and Glory, and his precious Grospel. The 
Lord reward them according as their work shall be V* 

A reply to this (published originally, like the treatise which 
provoked it, as a pamphlet) is inserted among ^^ The Memorable 
Works of a Son of Thunder and Consolation, namely, that True 
Prophet and Faithful Servant of God, and sufferer for the Testi- 
mony of Jesus, Edward Burroughs . . Published and Printed 
for the good and benefit of Generations to come, in the year 
1672." This answer is entitled, « The True Faith of the Gospel 
of Peace contended for in the Spirit of Meekness ; and the Mys* 
tery of Salvation (Christ within the hope of Glory) vindicated 
in the Spirit of Love, against the secret Opposition of John 
Bunyan, a professed Minister in Bedfordshire." Words soft as 
dew, or as the droppings of a summer cloud ; but they were the 
forerunners of a storm, and the Son of Thund^ brtaiks out at 
once ? . . ** How long, ye crafty fowlers, will ye prey upon the 
innocent, and shoot at htm secretly? How long shall the 
Righteous be a pney to your teeth, ye subtle Foxes, who seek to 
devour ? The just one, against whom your bow is bait, cries 
for vengeance a^fainst you in the ears of the Lord. Yet you 
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strengthen your hands in iniquity^ and gird yourselves with the 
seal of madness and fury : you think to swallow up the harmless, 
and to blot out the name of the righteous, that his generation 
may not be found on earth. You shoot your arrows of cruelty, 
even bitter words, and make the innocent your mark to prey 
upon. You despise the way of uprightness and simplicity, and 
the path of craft and subtlety you tread : your dens are in dark- 
ness, and your mischief is hatched upon your > beds < of secret 
whoredom. — ^Yet — ^you are found out with tUe searehing eye at 
the Lord, — and as with a whirlwind will hesoatter you, aad your 
name shall rot, and your memorial shall not ^be found ; amd the 
deeper you have digged the pit for another, the greater will be 
your own ML— ^ And John Bunyan and 'hi» fallow, who have 
joined themselves to the broken army of Magog, now in' the heat 
of the day of great striving, are not the least -of all guilty among 
their brethren, of secret smiting the innocent, with secret lies 
and slanders, who have showed ithemselves id defence of the 
Dragon against the Lamb, in this day of war betwixt them/' In 
this strain the Son of Thnhder- roars and blazes away, like a 
Zcvc v\l/ifipefi€Tri^ in prose-. ** Your spirit is tried, and your gene* 
ration is read at large; and your stature and oottntenanoe is 
clearly described to me, to be of the stock of Ishmael, and of 
the seed of Cain, whose line reaehedi unto the murdering Priests, 
Scribes and Pharisee8.-^-0 thou blind Priest, whom God hath 
confounded in thy language, — the design of the Devil in de- 
ceiving souls is thy dwn, and I turn it back to thee.^ — Thou 
directest altogether to a thing without, despising the Light 
witbin, and worshipping the name Mary in thy imi^ination, and 
knowest not Him who '^as before the world was, in whom alone 
is salvation, and in no other.^-^If we should diligently search, 
we shonld find thee, through feigned words, through covetous- 
ness, making merchandise of souls, loving the wages of un- 
righteousness : and such were the scoffers whom Peter speaks of, 
among whom thou art found in thy practice, among them who 
are pieaehlng for hire, and love the error- of Balaam, who took 
gifts and rewards. — ^The Lord rebuke thee, thou unclean spirit, 
who hast felsely accused the innocent to clear thyself from guilt j 
but at thy door guilt lodges, and I leave it with thee ; clear 
thyself if thou art able. And thy wicked reproaches we patiently 
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bear, till the Lord appear for us : and we are not greater than 
our Lord, who was said to have a Devil by thy generation ; and 
their measure of wickedness thou fulfils, and art one of the 
Dragon's army against the Lamb and his followers ; and thy 
weapons are slanders ; and thy refuge is lies ; and thy work is 
con^sed, and hath hardly gained a name in Babylon's record ; 
and by us (so much of it at least as is against us) is cast by as 
our spoiled prey, and trampled upon in all thy reproachful 
speeches, who art unclean." 

Mixed with these railings were affirmations as honestly made, 
that the Quakers owned all the Scriptures which Bunyan had 
alleged against them concerning the life, and death, and resur- 
rection of our Lord, yet withal bearing witness '^ that without 
the revelation of Christ within, there is no salvation." There 
were many and wide differences between Bunyan and the Quakers, 
but none upon these points when they understood each other, and 
when the Quakers understood themselves. He replied in a 
vindication of his treatise, complaining that his opponent had 
uttered a very great number of heresies, and &lsdy reported 
many things ; and wishing him to be sober if he could, and to 
keep under his unruly spirit, and not to appear so much, at least 
not so grossly, a railing Rabshakeh. He maintained, which was 
in fact the point at issue, that the opinions held at that day by 
the Quakers were the same that the Ranters had held long ago, 
'^ only the Ranters had made them threadbare at an alehouse, and 
the Quakers had set a new gloss upon them again by an outward 
legal holiness or righteousness." He dwelt upon the error of the 
Quakers in confounding conscience with the Spirit of Christ, 
thereby '^ idolizing and making a god" of what ^' is but a crea- 
ture, and a faculty of the soul of man, which God hath made," 
which ^^ is that in which b the law of Nature, which is able to 
teach the Gentiles, that sin against the law is sin against God, 
and which is called by the Apostle* but even Nature itself." — 
^^ O wonderful, that men should make a God and a Christ of 
their consciences because they can convince of sin !" To the 
reproach of making merchandise of souls, and loving the wages 
of unrighteousness, he answered thus : ^' Friend, dost thou speak 
this as fi*om thy own knowledge, or did any other tell thee so? 

• 1 Cor. xL 14*. 
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However, that spirit that led thee out of this way is a lying spirit. 
For though I be poor and of no rq)ute in the world, as to out- 
ward things, yet this grace I have learned, by the example of 
the Apostle, to preach the truth ; and also to work with my 
haods, both for mine own living and for those that are with me, 
when I have opportunity. And I trust that the Lord Jesus, who 
iiath helped me to reject the wages of unrighteousness hitherto, 
will also help me still, so that I shall distribute that which God 
hath given me fieely, and not for filthy lucre's sake. Other 
things I might speak in vindication of my practice in this thing. 
But ask of others, and they will tell thee that the things I say 
are truth : and hereafter have a care of receiving anything by 
hearsay only, lest you be found a publisher of those lies which 
are brought to you by others, and so render yourself the less 
credible." 

This reproof was so &r lost upon his antagonist, that he re* 
turned thus to the charge : — " Thou seemest to be grieved, and 
calls this a &lse accusation. But let 's try ; the cause admits 
dispute. Art not thou in their steps, and among them that do 
these things ? Ask John Burton, with whom thou art joined 
close to vindicate him and call him brother. Hath he not so 
much yearly, 150/. or more (except thou hast some of it), which 
is unrighteous wages, and hire, and gifts, and rewards ? What 
sayest thou ? Art thou not in his steps, and among and with 
him and them that do these things ? If he be thy brother, and 
thou so own him, what is evil in him whom thou vindicates, I 
lay upon thee. Though thou bid me have a care of receiving by 
hearsay, what I have said and received in this is truth, though 
thou evade it never so much." Burroughs must have examined 
very little into the truth or probability of what he heard, when 
he could believe and repeat that a poor Baptist meeting at Bed- 
ford raised 150/. a«year for its minister ! '^ Your words,'* says 
he, '^ describe your nature ; for by your voice I know you to be 
none of Christ's sheep ; and accordingly I judge in just judgment, 
and in true knowledge. — ^Envy is of Cain's nature and seed, and 
in that you are ; and liars are of Ishmael's stock, and you are 
guilty of that ; and you are among the murdering Priests' party, 
and close joined to them, in doctrine and practice, especially in 
writing against us. — ^Thy portion shall be howling and gnashing 
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of teeth, for the liar's portion is the Lake.— I reprove theebr 
the Spirit of the Lord, and so leave thee to receive thy rewani 
from the just God of righteous judgment, who upon thy head 
will render vengeance in flames of fire, in his dreadful day. — ^A 
liar and slanderer thou art, a perverter and wrester of the right 
way of God and of the Scriptures, a hypocrite and diss^nbler, 
a holder forth of danmable doctrines, an envious man and false 
accuser, — and all thy lies, slanders, deceits, confusions^ hypo- 
crisies, contradictions, and damnable doctrines of devils, with 
impudency held forth by thee, shall be consumed in the pit of 
vengeance. — Alas, alas, for thee, John BunyanI thy several 
months' travail in grief and pain was a fruitless birth, and pe*" 
rishes as an untimely ^g ; and its praise is blotted out among 
men, and it 's past away as smoke. Truth is a-top of thee, and 
outreaches thee, and it shall stand for ever to confound thee and 
all its enemies ; and though thou wilt not subject thy mind to 
serve it willingly, yet a slave to it must thou be ; and what thou 
dost in thy wickedness against it, the end thereof brings forth the 
glory of it, and thy own confounding and shame. And now be 
wise and learned, and put off thy armour : for thou mayest un- 
derstand the more thou strivest the more thou art entangled ; and 
the higher thou arises in envy, the deeper is thy &11 into con« 
fusion ; and the more thy arguments are, the more increased is 
thy folly. Let experience teach thee, and thy own wickedness 
correct thee ; and thus I leave thee. And if thou wilt not own 
the Light of Christ in thy own conscience, nor to reform thee 
and convince thee, yet in the Day of Judgment thou shalt own 
it ; and it shall witness the justness of the judgment of the Lord, 
when for thy iniquities he pleads with thee. And behold, as a 
thief in the night, when thou art not aware, He will come ; and 
then woe unto thee that art polluted I" 

Bunyan made no further reply, either to the reasoning or 
Itabshaking of his opponent ; for although, as he says, it pleased 
him much ^^ to coQtend with great earnestness for the word of 
&ith, and the remission of sins by the death and sufferings of our 
Saviour," he had no liking for controversy, and moreover saw 
that ^' his work before him ran in another channel." His great 
desire was to get into what he calls '^ the darkest places of the 
eountiy," and awaken the religious feelings of that class of per- 
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fions who then, as now, in the midst of a Christian nation, were 
like the beasts that perish. While he was thus use&Uy employed, 
** the Doctors and Priests of the country," he says, began to open 
\ride against him, '^ and in the year 1657 an indictment was 
preferred against him at the assizes for preaching at Eaton ; for 
though this was in the golden days of Oliver Cromwell, the same 
"writer who tells* us that " in those days there was no persecution," 
observes,! " that the Presbyterian ministers, who were then in 
possession of the livings, could not bear with the preaching of an 
illiterate tinker and an unordained minister." But the Presbyterians 
were not the only clergy who had intruded into the beneficed of 
their loyal brethren, or retained those which were lawfully their 
own by conforming to the times, and deserting the Church in 
whose service they were ordained. There was a full proportion 
of Independents among these incumbents, and some Baptists also* 
And th^t there was much more persecution during the Protec- 
torate than Cromwell would have allowed if he could have pre^ 
vented it, may be seen by the history of the Quakers, — to say 
nothing of the Papists, against whom the penal laws remained in 
fiill force, — nor of the Church of England. The simple truth is, 
all XMurties were agreed in the one Catholic opinion, that certain 
doctrines are not to be tolerated : they differed as to what those 
doctrines were ; and they differed also as to the degree in which 
they held the principle of intolerance, and the extent to which 
they practised it. The Papists, true to their creed, proclaimed 
it without reserve or limit, and burnt all heretics wherever they 
had power to do so. The Protestants therefore tolerated no 
Papists where they were strong enough to maintain the ascen* 
dency which they had won. The Church of England would have 
silenced all sectaries ; it fidled in the attempt, being betrayed by 
many of its own members ; and then the sectaries overthrew the 
Church, put the Primate to death, ejected all the clergy who ad- 
hered to their principles, imprisoned some, deported others, and 
prohibited even the private and domestic use of the Liturgy. The 
very Baptists of Bunyan's congpregation, and at a time too when 
Biinyan was their pastor, interdicted^ a ^^ dearly beloved sister" 
from communicating with a church of which her s<Hi«in-law was 

* Ivimey's History of the Baptists, toL ii. p. 27. .^ 1 1^* P* ^* 

X lb. p. 37. 
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minister, because he was not a Baptist ; and they excluded* a 
brother, ^^ because in a great assembly of the Church of England 
he was pro&nely bishopt, after the antichristian order of that 
generation, to the great profiination of God's order, and heart- 
breaking of his Christian brethren." The Independents flogged 
and hanged the Quakers ; and the Quakers prophesied in the gall 
of bitterness against all other communities, and condemned them 
to the bottomless pit, in hearty belief and jubilant expectatioii 
that the sentence would be carried into full effect by the devil 
and his angels. 

It is not known in what manner the attempt at silencing Bon- 
yan was defeated. He tells us that the ignorant and malicious 
were then stirred up to load him with slanders ; and that what- 
ever the devil could devise, and his instruments invent, was 
f^ whirled up and down the country" against him, thinking that 
by that means they should make his ministry to be abandoned. 
It was rumoured that he was a witch, a Jesuit, a highwayman : 
and now it was that the aspersions cast upon his moral character 
called forth that characteristic vindication of himself which has 
already been noticed. Equally characteristic is the appeal which 
he made to his own manners and deportment. '^ And in this," 
Bays he, ^' I admire the wisdom of God, that he made me shy of 
women from my first conversion until now. These know, and 
can also bear me witness, with whom I have been most intimately 
concerned, that it is a rare thing to see me carry it pleasant 
towards a woman. The common salutation of women I abhor ; 
h is odious to me in whomsoever I see it. Their company alone 
I cannot away with I I seldom so much as touch a woman's 
hand ; for I think these things are not so becoming me. When 
I have seen good men salute those women that they have visited, 
er that have visited them, I have at times made my objection 
against it ; and when they have answered that it was but a piece 
of civility, I have told them' it is not a comely sight. Some 
indeed have urged the holy kiss ; but then I have asked why 
they made baulks ? why they did salute the most handsome, and 
let the ill-&voured go ? Thus how laudable soever such things 
have been in the eyes of others, they have been unseemly in my 
sight." — Dr. Doddridge could not have thus defended himself 
* Ivimey's History of the Baptists, vol it p. 40. 
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Cut though this passage might have been written by a saint of 
the monastic calendar, Bunyan i¥as no woman-hater. He had 
at this time married a second wife ; and that he ^' carried it 
pleasant" towards her, appears by her behaviour towards him in 
his troubles. 

These troubles came on a few months only after the Restora- 
tion, Bunyan being one of the first persons after that event who 
vras punished for nonconformity. The nation was in a most un* 
quiet state. There was a restless, rancorous, implacable party 
who would have renewed the civil war, for the sake of again try- 
ing' the experiment of a Commonwealth, which had so completely 
and -miserably &iled when the power was in their hands. They 
looked to Ludlow as their General ; and Algernon Sidney* took 
the first opportunity of soliciting for them men from Holland 
and money from France. The political enthusiasts who were 
engaged in such schemes, counted upon the sectaries for support. 
Cven among the sober sects there were men who at the cost of 
a rebellion would gladly have again thrown down the Church 
establishment, for the hope of setting up their own system 
during the anarchy that must ensue. Among the wilder, some 
were eager to proclaim King Jesus, and take possession of the 
earth as bdng the Saints to whom it was promised ; and some 
(a few years later), less in hope of effecting their republican 
projects than in despair and vengeance, conspired to bum Lon- 
don : they were discovered, tried, convicted, and executed ; they 
confessed their intention ; they named the day which had been 
appointed for carrying it into effect, because an astrological 
scheme had shown it to be a lucky one for this design ; and on 
tiiat very day the fire of London broke out. In such times the 
Government was rendered suspicious by the constant sense of 
danger, and was led, as much by fear as by resentment, to seve- 
rities which are explained by the necessity of self-defence, — not 
joatified by it, when they &11 upon the innocent, or even upon 
the less guilty.t 

A warrant was issued against Bunyan as if he had been a dan- 

* CEavres de Louis XIV., t ii. p. 204. LndloVs Memoirs (Edinbarriiy 
1751\ vol. iii., 151, 156. Ludlow's passport fh>m the Comte d'Estractes, 
■ent him that he might go from Switzerland to Paris, there to confer with 
Sidiiey npon this project, is printed in the same Toliune, p. 157. 

[t 12th November, 1()60.J 
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gerous person, because he went about preaching : this office was 
deemed (and well it might be) incompatible with his calling ; 
he was known to be hostile to the restored Church, and probably 
it might be remembered that he had served in the Parliam^it's 
army. Accordingly, he was arrested at a place called Samsell, 
in Bedfordshire, at a meeting in a private house. He was aware 
of this intention, but neither chose to put off the meeting, nor 
to escape, lest such conduct on his part should make *' an ill 
savour in the country ;" and because he was resolved ^^ to see 
the utmost of what they could say or do to him :'* so he was 
taken before the Justice, Wingate by name, who had issued the 
warrant. Wingate asked him why he did not- content himself 
with following his calling, instead of breaking the law; and 
Bunyan replied, that he could both follow his calling, and pt-each 
the word too. He was then required to find sureties : th^ were 
ready, and being called in, were told they were bound to keep 
Um ^from preaching, otherwise their bonds would be forfeited. 
Upon this Bunyan declared tiiat he would not desist from speak* 
ing the word of God^ While his mittimus was making in con- 
sequence of this determination, one whom he calls an old enemy 
to the truth,* entered into discourse with him, and said he had 
iread of one Alexander the coppersmith who troubled the Apostles, 
< — ^'^ aiming 't is like at me," says Bunyan, ^^ because I was a 
tinker ; to which I answered, that I also had read of Priests and 
Pharisees that had their hands in the blood of our Lord.'^ Aye, 
was the rejoinder, and you are one of those* Pharisees, for you 
make long prayers to devour Vidows' houses. '^ I answered," 
says Bunyan, '^ that if he had got no more by preaching and 
praying than I ha^ done, he would not be so rich as tiow he 
was." This ended in his committal t& Bedford jail, these to re* 
main till the quarter sessions. He was offered hisliberfy if he 
would promise not to call the people togeither^ but no snch pro- 
mise would he make ; and when he was told that none but poor^ 
simple, ignorant people came to hear him, he replied, that such 
had most need of teaching, and therefore it was his duty ta go od 
%BL that work. It appears, however^ that after a fewdsqrs he 

[* Dr. Lindale. See 'A Relation of the Imprisomnent of Mr. John 
Banyan, Minister of Ihe Gospel at Bedford. Written by hhntel^ and nerer 
before published. Jjondon, 1765/ 12mo.] 
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listened to his friends, and would have given bond for his ap- 
pearance at the sessions ; but the magistrate to whom they ap<v 
plied was afraid to take itJ "Whereat," says Bunyan, << I was 
not at all daunted, but mther glad, and saw evidently that the 
Lord had heard me. Fot before I went down to the justice, I 
b^ged of God, that if I might do more good by being at liberty 
than in prison, that then I might foe set at liberty ; but if not-— 
His will be done ; for I was not altogether without hopes but 
that my imprisonment might be an awakening to the saints im 
the country : therefore I could not tell which to choose ; only I 
in that manner did commit the thing to God. And verily at my 
return I did meet my God sweetly in the prison again, comfort* 
ing of me, and satisfying of me that it was His will and mindl 
that I should be there." 

Some seven weeks'after this the sessions were held, and Joha 
Bunyan was indicted as a person who ^'devilishly and perni-^. 
ciously abstained from coming to Church to hear divine service^* 
and who was a common upholder of several unlawful meetings 
and conventicles, to the great disturbance and distraction of the 
good subjects of this kingdom." He answered, that as to the 
first part of this, he was a common frequenter of the Church of 
Grod : but being demanded whether he attended the parish church) 
he replied that he did not, and for this reason, that he was not 
commanded so to do in the word of God ; we were commanded 
there to pray, but with the Spirit, not with the Common Prayer 
book, the prayers in that book being made by other men, and not 
by the motion of the Holy Spirit within our own hearts. And 
as to the Lord's Prayer, said he, ^^ there are very few that can, 
in the Spirit, say the two first words of that prayer ; that is, that 
can call God their Father, as knowing what it is to be born 
again, and as having experience that they are b^otten of the 
Spirit of God ; which if they do not, all is but babbling." 
HaTing" persuaded himself by weak arguments, Bunyan used 
them as if they had been strong ones : ^^ Show me," he said, ^^ the 
place in the Epistles where the Common Prayer book is written, 
or one text of Scripture that commands me to read it, and I will 
use it. But yet, notwithstanding, they that have a mind to use 
it, they have their liberty ; that is, I would not keep them from 
it. But for our parts, we can pray to God without it.. Blessed 
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be his name I" But the sectaries had k^t their countrymen firom 
it, while they had the power ; and Bunyan himself in his sphere 
laboured to dissuade them firom it. 

Men who are called in question for their opinions, may be es* 
pected to under or overnstate them at such times, according as 
caution or temerity may predominate in their dispositions. In 
none of Bunyan's writings does he appear so little reasonable^ or 
so little tolerant, as upon these examinations. He was a brave 
man, — a bold one, — and believed himself to be an injured one, 
standing up against persecution ; for he knew that by his preach^ 
ing, evident and certain good was done ; but that there was any 
evil in his way of doing it, or likely to arise firom it, was a 
thought which, if it had] arisen in his own mind, he would 
inmiediately have ascribed to the suggestion of Satan. Some 
further disputation ensued : ^^ We are told," he said, ^^ to ex- 
hort one another daily, while it is called to-day ;" but the Justice 
replied, he ought not to preach. In r^oinder, he offered to prove 
that it was lawful for him, and such as him, to preach, and quoted 
the Apostle's words, '^ As every man hath received the gift, even 
so let him minister the same unto another." " Let me a little 
open that Scripture to you," said the magistrate : ^' As every 
man hath received his gijft; that is, as every man hath received 
a trade, so let him follow it. If any man have received a gilt of 
tinkering, as thou hast done, let him follow his tinkering. And 
so other men their trades, and the divine his calling." But John 
insisted that spiritual gifts were intended in this passage. The 
magistrate said, men might exhort if they pleased in their fiunilics, 
but not otherwise. John answered, ^^ If it were lawfiil to do 
good to some, it was lawful to do good to more. If it were a 
good thing to exhort our £unilies, it was good to exhort others. 
And if it were held a sin for them to meet together and seek the 
face of God, and exhort one another to follow Christ, he would 
sin still." They were now at a point. '^ You confess the indict- 
ment, then ?" said the magistrate. He made answer — ^' This I 
confess : We have had many meetings together, both to pray to 
God, and to exhort one another ; and we had the sweet comfort- 
ing presence of the Lord among us for our encouragement; 
blessed be his name ! There I confess myself g^ty, and no 
otherwise*" Then said the magistrate, ^' Hear your judgment ! 
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You must be had back again to prison, and there lie for three 
months following ; and at three months' end, if you do not sub-< 
mit to go to church to hear divine service, and leave your 
preaching, you must be banished the realm. And if, after such 
a day as shall be appointed you to be gone, you shall be found 
in this realm, or be found to come over again without special 
licence from the king, you must stretch by the neck for it : I 
tell you plainly." Bunyan resolutely answered, that " if he were 
out of prison to-day, he would preach the Gospel again to-morrow^ 
by the help of God I" 

Hack therefore he was taken ; " and I can truly say," he saygj 
<* I bless the Lord for it ; that my heart was sweetly refreshed in 
the time of my examination, and also afterwards at my returning 
to the prison, so that I found Christ's words more than bare 
trifles, where he saith, ♦ ' I will give you a mouth and wisdom^ 
which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor 
resist.'" Three months elapsed, and the clerk of the peace 
then [3 April, 1661] went to him by desire of the magistrate, to 
see if he could be persuaded to obedience. But Bunyan insisted 
that the law, being intended against those who designed to do 
evil in their meetings, did not apply to him. He was told that 
lie might exhort his neighbours in private discourse, if he did 
not call together an assembly of people : this he might do, and 
do much good thereby, without breaking the law. '^ But," said 
Sunyan, " if I may do good to one, why not to two ? and if to two, 
why not to foiu*, and so to eight, and so on ?" <' Aye," said the 
clerk, ** and to a hundred, I warrant you I" " Yes," Bunyan an- 
swered, '' I think I should not be forbidden to do as much good as 
I can." They thai began to discuss the question, whether, under 
pretence of doing good, harm might not be done, by seducing the 
people ; and Bunyan allowed that there might be many who de<« 
signed the destruction of the government : let them, he said, be 
punished, and let him be punished also, should he do any thing 
not becoming a man and a Christian ; if error or heresy could 
be proved upon him, he would disown it, even in the market- 
place ; but to the truth he would stand to the last drop of his 
blood. Bound in conscience he held himself to obey all righteous 
lawsy whether there were a king or not ; and if he ofiended 

* Lnkexzi. 15. 
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against fhem, patiently to bear the pendty. And to cut fyff idl 
occasion of suspicion, as tonching- tile hannkssne^ o£ hid doe< 
trines, lie would willingly give any one the notes of all his ser- 
mons, fot* he sincerely desired to live in peace, and to submit to 
the present authority, *'Bttt there are two ways of obeying," 
he observed ; ** the one to do that which I in my conseience do 
belidve that I am bound to do, actively ; and where 1 cannot 
obey actively, there I am willing to'lie down, and to suffer whai^ 
they shall' do unto me/' And here the interview ended*, BtuiyBQ 
thanking hlin for his ^' civil and meek discoursing,'' and breati^i^ 
a wish that they might meet in Heaven. 

Shdrlly afterwards the coronation [2S April, lesV]^ U>5k 
ptece, {tnd'the prbchunatioh which allowed persons to ^ae -Ml a 
pardon during tfwelve .months from that ddy, had th^ efieot ' ^ 
Btispending' th^ proceedings against him, if any fiirtherwei^ in- 
tended. When the as$i2es ca'me, his wife presented a peMtion 
to the J«H%to, that they wonld impartially ta!ke his case -Into 
coDsideratkm.'^ ' Sir Matthew Hale was one{cf£ thesis JMges, 
and ex[irdss^ a iHsh to serve if he conld^but'tt fbur tliat he 
could dd h^rno good ; and being assured by one of the Jtiuliees 
that Bunyseri'hdd been' convicted, and was a hot-^iritM IMow, 
he waiv^ the matter. But the High Sheriff encouraged' the)>6or 
woman to make another effort fbr her husband before they left 
the town'; and £iccb¥dingly, '^ with a bashed fac^ and a tremMing 
heart/' she efttered the SwaA Chamber, where the two" Judges 
and many/ niagiAtttltes and gentty*of the country w^re in com- 
pany together. TKhiblin^ however a^ she was, -Elizabeth Bunyan 
had imbibed sotnetliing of her husband's spirit. Shebarfbeen 
to London ta petition the House 6f Lords in his behalf, am) had 
been told by one whom she * cklls Xotd 'Barkwood,^ that they 
could d6 nothing, but that bfis releasement tfas connnitted to the 
Judges at' these ne^ asdiies, <*and now I am come to yon," she 
said, '^and you give neither releasemait nor relief!'* And she 

P^ And that ** hi9 might he heaid." .She tbreir b second into the coach to 
Judge Twisden, ** who, when he had seen it, snapt her np, and angrily told 
her that I was a conticted person, and could not be released linless I HDald 
promise to pi>each no more." — * A Relation/ &c, p. 41, ed. 1765. Cantrasi 
the mild bcarinf of Sir Matthew Hale with the hard measure of hLs fellow- 

A Relation of the Imprisonment,' &Cv ed. 1765, p. 44.] 
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complained to Hale, that he was kept unlawfully in prison, for 
the indictment was &lse, and he was clapped up before there 
any proclamations against the meetings. One of the 
_ 68 thein said he had been lawfully convicted. ^^ It is false,^ 
relied the woman,'- " for when they said to him, Do you confess 
the indictment ? he said only this, that he had been at several 
meetings both when there was preaching the word and prayeif, 
and that they had God's presence- among them." ^ Will your 
husband leave preaching ?" said Judge Twisden ; <' if he will do 
aoy then send for him.'' ^ My lord," said she,, ^ he dares not leave 
preaching, as long.as he can speak." 

£^r Matthew hhnself was not likely to be &,vourably impressed 

bj this sort of pleading. But he listened sadly when she told 

him that th^re were four small children by the former wife, one 

of them blind ; that they had nothing to live upon while their 

father was in prison but the charity of good people ; and that 

ahe herself, '^ smayed" at the news when her husband was appre* 

liended, being but young and unaccustomed to such thing^^ 

fen in labour, and continuing in it for eaght days^ was delivered 

of a dead child. ^^ Alas, poor woman !" said Hale* But Twisden 

said poverty was her cloak, for he understood her husband was 

better maintained by running up and down a-preaching, than by 

foUowing hb calling. Sir Matthew asked what was his callings 

and ^was told that he was a tinker. "Yes," observed the wife, ^< and 

beff^»«» he is a tinker and a poor man, therefore he is despised 

and cannot have justice." The scene ended in Sir Matthew's 

mildly telling her he was sorry he could do her no good ; that 

what her husband had said was taken for a conviction, and that 

there was no other course for her, than either to apply to the 

king^9 or sue out his pardon, or get a writ of error, which would 

be the cheapest. She uiged them to send for Bunyan, that he 

migrht speak for himself: his appearance however would rather 

have confirmed those in their opinions who said that there was 

not such another pestilent fellow in the country, than have 

moved the judges in his fiivour. Elizabeth Bunyan concludes 

her account by saying,* <' This I remember, that though I was 

S> * A RelatioD, &c.' p. 47. " Here fblloweth a discourse between my wife 
the Judges, touching my deliverance; the which I took from her own 

t 
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somewhat timorous at my fint entzanoe iut(^ tbi *ch^inber»yt| 
before I went out I .couM not but bieak.fortbrintotawre^l noHm 
iQAuch because they weace so hard-hearted a^gfAmsi>tf^ and- af 
Wsband, but to thiidc what a sad aoQOAUit-qiieh^fiOQr .ixtrntiam 
will have to give at the comiiig of'the,XiO£d.? , . - * 

No ^rther steps for pvocuri^ Jm^ reletae iresei taken, a^ this 
dme ; either because the mes^ia. for d^fyf^pog .th^ jl^gnL^i^peiiBtf 
could not beraisedy or^ which is quite as prq|)»btp»e^bp<iaase k 
was certain that Bunyao, tbipkiogihJBns^ ii^ /o^tDsijtalc^.boiuiid 
to preach in defiance otihB law, would soon Jiay6ilP>de ^liia esse 
worse than it then was* For Jia h^d fovtmrn^/sfy « fii^d' io/the 
jailer, and was somewhat tike ajtris^aeir 9t ,]9fgfiybekigBHioimd 
to go whither he would, and letimi' wbeok h^ Ttboaght pvopA 
He attended the meetings of th#^ ecmgn^ation' t^ wtHith ie 
beloi\gedy he was emj^oyed by th^ai to JWtitiscrdfla^ljiiMin^ 
bers, he-was often out in the night, an44tis aajdtfM laguipy ni 
the Baptist congregations in BedfoxdsUreoweiliieir ffigjioi to U$ 
midnight px^eachipg. <^ I followed my yfon^^canx^* h» 6t^ 
<< tfi^kkig all pccasions to visit the pec^e^ |Q!pd,:e«)»0Pliiigf'tbfliii 
to be stead&ajb in the fidth of Jesus Christ, and tQ^teke boed that 
they touched not; the ComoiQn ]?iayer, ^«y^t-4Ui«4G. more fidl 
of meaniiig than that whioh occaBionedtfae dishoneBt-oQtciy 
against the <^* oath. So &r did tjbis Hbevj^.eopiend^ tbat be 
went ^' to see the Ghristiaqs at XjoudoiH'' an iocfecwlafta whioh 
cost the jailer a severe r^coof,aiid..had neaxlyimt him hk 
place, and which compiled him to wiithh<dd Wf fmtb«r iiidiii* 
genoe of this kind, ^^ so>" says BuByl|I^ ," th^ I qiiul sot now 
look out of the door." *' TJiey obfrg^. me,'/ he adds^ ^ tbat I 
iv^t thither to plot e^id raise (UifUiioD3,i^ loake ins^iiaRectioiis, 
which God knows was a» slander/* . It was ^landeceu^ ta^teig^ 
him with plotting^ or with, traitorous iutentions^ bi^t ,in saiauig 
divisions he was, bqrond all doubt, actively and he^rtily.e^gaged. 
The man who distinguished a handfiili of Baptists<ia Ijoiwjkm as 
the CkrisHans of that great metropolfp, and who, when, let 4Mit 
by favour from his prison, exhorted the people of God, as he calk 
them, to take heed that they touched not the Common IVaye, 
was not employed in proqioting unity^ nor in making good sub- 
jects, however good his intentions, however orthodox his creed, 
however sincere and fervent his piety. Peace might be on hit 
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^pB,alid*ttJfltl ^t tlie flalvation ofoihsxsm hid heart ; but he was 
eeitiinly nl* th«t time to preacher of good #iil, nor of Christian 
(O h ai i tyi AttdiM^ilhoutlrefitttBhoetbhiunan laws, itma^ be affirmed, 
tfettft 4l|b eilReaiQ0taiioe» wfaidi remmeA thishigh-minded and hot- 
minded man from a douiAie of daftg«rous uctivity, in whk^ he 
"W^^ Httla iSkefy to nb^fjnire a tolerant spirit as to impart it, 
aad p]fte^;him in eonfinetiient, nfhere his" ui^ersttoding had lei- 
sore to' ripen tod to oool; t^ no less &vourabIe ftir his moral 
SMf^neligtoM nature, tiittn it ha£l nltiniatdy pioved to'his nseihl- 
nesa and his'ftine* 

Nothiagr^ ^ote certain thiui that die gitiitificatibn which a reso- 
lute flijpkk feelsin sadsfyiilg Its conscience, exceeds ail othen ; this 
feeling is altogether distinct from that p^abfe of mind which under 
afi affliefbn^ abides in the r^nerate- heart $ nor is it s6 safe a 
feeling',^ fof it depends too much upon excitement, and the exalta- 
lioa aand lariiimpli wMch it produces are ^in to pride. ' Bunyain's 
heart ted beisn kindled by the Book of Martyrs,'— -cold and in- 
seosil^ indeed must any heart be which coutd dwdl without 
emoCim upob those precious records of religious heroism ! He 
had read in those records, with perlect sympathy, the passionate 
ej^stle which the Italian martyr, Fompobius Algerius, addressed 
firom prisoii to his friends. That martyr was a student of Padua 
and, in what in one sense may be called the golden age of litera- 
ture, had been devoted to study from his childhood with ambitious 
(tiligebce and the most hopeful success. <<To mitigate your 
sorrow which yon take Ibr me," said this noble soldier of the 
noble Army, << I cannot but impart unto you some portion of my 
delectation and joys which I feel and find, to the intent that you 
may fe|CMoe with me and sing before the Lord. — I have found a nest 
of heney and honey-comb in the entrails of a lion. — Behold,He that 
was OBoe iur frx>m me, now is present with me : Whom once scarce 
I oenld fedi now I see more apparently : Whom once I saw afar 
off, now I behddnear at hand : Whom once I hungered for, the 
snne now approadieth, and reacheth His hand unto me. He doth 
comfort me, and heapeth me up with gladness ; He driveth away 
all bHtemess ; He ministereth strength and courage ; He healeth 
me, refresheth, advanoeth, and*comforteth me. — ^The sultry heat 
id the prison to me is coldness ; the cold winter to me is a fresh 
spring-time in the Lord. He that feareth not to be burnt in the 
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fire, horw WOl ht felAt i^ heAXnf tlie V^tlier? Or yiha± c^bpA 
h^or the pincfauig frosty whio burnetii wftltVbeldvetiftte Uordl 
This place is shailp and ieffiotis 't6 them'tiiat lie^^gt^ftjr; iMit to 
the innocent',— ^lere'di^peih^d^^table d%i«^/'hei^fic^r«Ch 'plea- 
sant netstar, here runneth i^eet* iiAk,^heve is'pfentjr of ^kll '^gdod 
things. — Ijet the- mideraMe i^rldUng m%* if ftf^re b^ anjr )>^ 
pasture, or meado^,* so d^fghtfbl tb the ndnd Of^ inafr aai tene. 
Here is Hoiint Sioh ; h^ I am alteacdjr itf fi^ai^ii ifit^." ^ISiCtt 
standeth first Christ Jesus in ^e irobt t atbodt 'h)fn ikaM th4 old 
Patriarchs, Prophets, and Evangeli&lt^, Apostle, and'iJl'thesier- 
Tants of God ; of ^hom some dO' efnbrace atid tihb^ftinU^'^ Bome 
exhort, some open the 'sacraments"' unto ' toe, some xsdtiMtt tne, 
other some are singing about me. ' Hdir then Mridl'I b^ thbi^t 
to be alone, among so many and' such' as th'ese^ the be^ldkig of 
whom to me is both sokce* and example!'** " * '"' ^* 

** This man,*'' says Bunyati, '* was, when be? wrrfteihisletter, in 
the house of the ibrest of Lebiilon,— in the fchbrch-fn thie "Wfl- 
demess,— in the Place and way of coirteiiftei^Ar^h^ Tfttth of 
God : and he drank of both cUp^;-^f thM Wiilcb ^kis e:itceecih)g 
bitter, and of that which was exceeding' sWe^'; and iiief'l^teson 
why he complained not of the'bitt^/l^'i^ecaiise tlie^^#^set'l]ad 
overcome ft. As his affliction abound^ t;/^ Ohilsl, ^ IM his 
consolations bffhim f^^^-^ did I^y ? they itbOttiitied^^ol/^ore. 
But was not this man, tMnk* 'you,* a Gihnt? A:*pilll»*% this 
House ? Had he not sdsb now'hoM &f the rt^Idof ^th'?' ' Yea, 
was he not now inthb combat?' Atad Idid' h^ *ndl'fielteVli^' him- 
self valiantly ? Was ' iilft his mbtiA eMvat^ a fhousaiid Agrees 
beyond sense, cArrfal rbasrins, "fleshly lo^e,'si!'f^one*rt«, add the 
desire of etnbracing woridiy things? '^Tldsfwatflfii^ got that by 
the end that pleased him't nejthef ^oiild'alV^he fiAtY^t4esv'']^n>- 
mises, threats; or reproaches, make' Mm '6iM^ li^t^' to; idr in- 
quire after, what the world,' or the glbfryof it,'^dld alford. * His 
mind was captivated with delights invisible*? 'tiec^v^ted V6'abow 
his love tb his Lord by laying doWA' hid li^ ibr fii^ 'sate He 
longed to be ther^, where there '^h£iU'b^n6iM0k«f>ain^orsdrrow, 
nor sighing, nor tears; nor tfonblfeft." ' 

Bunyan had thorou^Ty conforfi[ied hfi^ oim flNime fif mind to 
that which he Dius admired; but there were' times when his 
f V/^Y^'c « Actes and Mohumentes,' ed. 1576, pL 912.] 
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fl y i^ ^fai^ff l ; -^^ there is nqt n mpre .cbaracl^lplac passage in 

lu^]H[fri^t|i^.,tl|atin which M depcribea his a|q?reh^nsion^, aad 

ixi^i^f^ .cpjuflict, «mJ . final detefnu^alfion- "I will, tell you. a 

pa^aft^ ^ \si,m s^ " <he wys.c ."Iwas iu avesrysad and low con* 

cUtion fi9r ^(^a^y weeks ^ at which .times also, being buta young 

prjfioi^j t^ld.xiq^ ^qu^ted with the laws, I had this lying 

i9uf^ Vpoffi .^ytcqpicits, that my Imprisonment mig^t^pd|it th|9 

gn^l^ws^ fSggr. au^t . th^ I could tell^ ^ow therefore Sat^, }^i 

bK^^l^^ 1^ tp beat me out qf beswrt, by suggesting thh uijto: we ; 

' J^%!^frii^ when, yo^ /come indeed to, die, you should be in, this 

qf>fl4i49Pr9-^M99.9s not to sarcfur the things of Qody nor tp 

hfiife^a^rj^y^denoe HRPn .your soul fpr a better state hereafter ?* 

^fh^ji^e^ at th^ iim^ all Ifhe things of God were hid from my 

spul^jlI.'.Wh^ri^forey when I. at, first hegsku to think of thisj it wm 

a grreat trouble to me; ,lbi;X thoiight with mys^f, that In the 

ponlf^^^^]^qw^Bh>\lms not fit to die | neither, Inde^^lid I 

tl^p^ Jfcojiild). if ! I should be call^ to.it« . Be^des, I thought 

vitbtfi^yisel^if'I'should make a sc^inblingslpft^oclamb^^p 

tbs^]W^y^j^ I;9houVI jBitber with quaking, qt, othier «ymptom9 

iiCi^i^ting, glive Qooasion U> theenemy totireprpaoh the way of 

Gad» aod-histpepple #)r their .timo^r^nes^. ; This therefore lay 

wjidnigre^ t|04ble uppn me; jfor ni^thpught I was shamed tp 

die ii^^,ftr|p^&ae:Wci liptte^ingi knees, in /»uob a case as this, 

Wlieftsfopcil^prayed tp God th^t/H^ wcmld comfprt me, imd give 

iQ« /strength <to dorsad s^fite wbf(ty he ghpuld cnH me to ; yet no 

eaoffi^x^W^a^, but; all eoi^inued hi^. I was i^sa, at thia time 

ao j(«0JHy possfsssed^^tbb the. tho^ghta of deatJr, that 'Oft I was as 

if IrimaaH: the.. ladder with f rope about, my neck. Only this 

waaMmeeQcofiragemetttto me: I tl^ught.I might now have an 

oppprtu^y to sp^i my 'last wporda unto a multitude, which I 

tfaoaghti .wquld eom<^.to.see me die ; and, thoyght I, if it must be 

8o, if GoA will iMit^convjart one soul by my last words, I shall 

not' eowit my* life, thrown ^wiiy, ^ifor lost • 

^ButyetaUthethipgs.of God were kept out of my sight; 
and still, the Tempter .followed me with, ^But whithier must 
you go when you die? what will become of you? where will you 
be found m another wodd?: what eyidence have you for Heaven 
and glory, and an inheritance among them that are sanctified?* 
Thus was I tossed for many weeks^ and knew not what to do. 
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At last thi» cooflidecittioji All with* wej^^^q^o^ me^ thsi iti 
for the vord and way) of Giod that J wa» ialUs canditiflw> 
fore I was engaged not to fljaeh a baii^« bieadtk -^froni'it. I 
thought also that God might chooee whether * He MmU^gbra air 
oamfovt nowy or4it the houf of death-; but I nughtAotfthATBfiMe 
choose, whether I would hoU mj profoesieii eff Mt«ti I- wis 
boundi but He was free. Tmf lt.wa».my.<ktt]r tO'ftaQd:to His 
Wordy •whether he would ever look uFonme or saTe>]fta«t»the 
last ; wherefore^ thought ly the point bei^<.tbas»il ass <for ^peiag 
on, and venturing my eternal ststo with CSbristy wtucther*! hate 
comfort here or bod If God doth not ooote ia^ thmiglit. I> I- will 
leftp off the hMldevevett blindfold into etemify) sinkiov swim,— 
come Heaven^ oome H^;-«-Lotd Jeiusy^if thou wilt osteh aie, 
do; if noty I will v^tttve for. Thy.name4^ ^ John Bunyaaidid 
not ask himsdif how for the ease of thdse Ittartgrn whose eiaitipfe 
he was prepared to follow seaembled the>.8itiialioa iB.wfa]tli he 
was placed. Such a question^ had he beea >eo0l enough to (Ciitei^ 
tain it, mig^t have duowB him that they had no other aJtemadTO 
than Molatiy or the.stafce: but tfaat-he was aeitheii called iipoa 
to ranounee anything that hedid .believe^ nor tO'.preftsaian|^ ihing 
that hedid not; that the c(»^pregation to which he bdoagoAbeikl 
at that time their aeetiagsuamoiestedi thatiho an^g^'JiaTe 
worshipped whea he pleased, where he pleased, and how he ploaaed s 
that he was only required not to go about the ceunlaryJioldiag 
conventicles; and that the cause for that iaterdietkm was ' ' u ot 
that persoBS were admonished in such oonvmiliclesito laboar 
for salvation, but that they w«>b ^^orted diere to legaid with 
abhorrence that Pniteslant churehwUch is essentiaMy past of 
the constitution of this kingdom; from the doctrines of whieh 
Church, except in the point of in&at faaptismi, he did mot diftr 
a hair's breadth* This I am bound- to obesrvoi boeaaso Boi^an 
has been, and no doubt will continue lo be^ most wnnigAiify re- 
presented as having been the victim of intderant laws, aa4 pre- 
latifid oppiOBstaii 

Bat gtealer siraigth of will and strength of ksaii cauM net 
have been maniftsted, if a pbia duty, wiiefewith there imqr he 
no cempremlweip had called for thateaoriflea whieh he waa ready 
to have made. It would be wrongiag him herei, were the touch* 
ing esqiression of his foeliugs under these cireumstanoes to be 
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wtdib«i^ * Hill AwfHd^^i&jrfililf/' ii&-8&y0, '< d »kiAa < ^tcota^Jiussed 

with inSmUhm*'^ 4%0»p6ir«idgi«irith my vriSfy «Lx]d<po<M"«M|^en 

faftth 4ifbBD''leefai)ik^ni^e,H[ft' iJUa pke^y (u» the* puUin^ tbe fltaah ^firom 

tftw bow9»i''aiid riUit Hditf only l^eoaliis^ X am«oideWhAttdo finidoif 

theifi»gyl^m«iite;1kt7also<b6eaulpeI^houM often bi^oe^t 

to mjr mM Oie'iMHirgit'littrdilbipS) misevie^, abd wanfsf that my 

pobb foitiljr^R^ ]ilkii>t0'medl"tv^hy sfabuld I be Hkek- fh>m th^msi 

ttfeokUyimjpoor bIindi<cU}d$> wWtey iiktf^ my heart thitn all 

beddtt-v t(Mivtliei|U6ugiit«'of^l!he b^khUUi^ft'I thougbt toy pool) 

Uiiid 4nB»iki]gibC go i^Aer ,' woiiM bi^el: myl^ettrt to iHec6»!r-r 

Foot ictfldil'^'thiMiglit I, jvhjat mitrcw art 'fliou 'Hfee to' hav« iox 

ihj p^rdOBfitL'^iim mkUth Th6ra «Wi b)e beaten; must' b^g9 

sufi^^ keangivi* oeM^'nakediietoa^ ao^ a thousand eaiamitiesy though 

I ctjwa^uak andtee the wind '9lA>u)d'bkiifir'Upoik' ishee. But y^ 

neaUiagiayMf, thMi{(ht'I^ I mustTenlisufe! you IlII rwhh: God, 

tfaougih it'giietli' t6 tile qolok to* lea^ you. Oh^ I^ saw in thi^ 

eondHiaft I.'Wii0iui'a»iD«a who vm piiUing down his hm» upon 

the li6Bdi'of(Ufl<««feluid efaOdi^ii : yet, thoi^ht I, I must do it t 

Andiieitp^I'thiMl^toa/tbose'tWoflsileh-kliie'thatw^re to oaarry 

theA]%iof<3<ed4ntb«notber<oditatry, and to leave their'^ ealve^ 

baiiiiiA Acok/^ 

Theae Jeara paned away whew he f<»md that no Airther pioceed^i 
bga-i^tare 'inteadeil aigainJit iiim«* But -hiii. trtarldly occtipatlon 
miigoiie^**ibBtheni waa an end of "tinkering^ as well as of hia 
minwterial itiaeitaoy < *^ fie wtm as efitetuaUy ealled away from 
bit -petaatid 'kettles/^ Ayb><Mrw Ivimey,' ^^as the ApostleiB' weie 
from nwmHngtheiyn^l*^ he laamt .'therefore to make tagged 
fliread*tlao^ woA by tUa meaiis aapported Ids fiunily. They lost 
the oomfi»ti>of hb ftfeienee; but in ether i^pects their eon* 
ditiaii w«B'n6tironaiadby'his 'injprisonment, which indeed was 
likely 4d reader them objecta of kindncsB, as well aa of eompasnaui 
to tMrneighbaBvii » In an age when the slate of our prisons 
was diigraeefbl to- a Christian people, and the treatment of 
prlscmers not unfrequently most inhuman, Bunyaa was fortunate 
in tbepiaoe of MsicQnfinement and in the disposition of his 
jailer^ who ia said to have committed the management of the 
prison to his care, knowing how entirely he might be trusted. 
He iiad the society there of some who were suffering for the 

♦ 1 Sam. tL 10. 
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Mae caiiae;> lie 'faadil]ii» Bible aod bier Bb6k of JdartytB i\r9mA he 
had Idbbve to. bro^d dver&is'owa- t]iOiiigfat& TheM&mer -efite 
eirth^Biaain' had spent it6^;,^th0).sspen^ «f^hi(»i<iffiiii!CHi»>was 
aoftened al^fais.iiiibdienlarged? mtdlbe ij^iigiter's "Bvigrem' mB 
<ni» of the fsniM of hb inpirisoiimeHt* - fiutrr.befbne^-^atfwoik k 
spoken of m^bre pftitic^vterlj^ i^wiH be Qony€i»»aft td'pttisae the 
Aftoiy of hk life.lQ Uif close^ 

^ Hereoudned « prboAer tii*elve yennl.'^ But •il^.a^fmsiy^thftt 
dtiringp th». lafit fourof thoee years he regvtedy ntlendod the 
Baptist taeetiogy huQutoe- being alw^rs :in the recoxds^.ftiid in 
the elevtoth year the^ongregatidh ehclse himi for their. pastor ; 
<^ he at tdiB same tiitte aceepted thelinyifiatioiiy and gav^- himself 
v^tosenre Christ and his Church, ki. /that tchaffge^raiid' remved 
of the Elders the right band of ftUowilhipi'- The mejsef ' vecent 
historian of the Ba]>tist$ say [^y <^ £Bow< he could exeocise his pas* 
tond office in pteadbing toiongMthemy -while^Mi eoiilia«ed a 
prisoner in the jail,'we8se>ata.h)sst»eeneeii7e4'' unqaestifanaUj 
onlj hj being' a pHsoner at ki^ge^ a6d fhiiving' the! ilifoevty W> the 
toivm while he leidgedr tin prison^ Theife ia ifti)Mr»^ .ia'whiah ha 
Is represemted a»> {Aiisued< by •» ' rabUe Ho < hist (Owxt doetlf ^' 
there is no allusion to lanysaoh lonttage ia sfay part -of his imdcs : 
in his ovn neighbourhood,* whererhe had always. Hyiedy it is most 
unlikely to ha^e happeaed^; . and* if> Bunjfan had any enemiea 
latterly^ th^ wete among tbe bigotsof hisiowji! pfirmxtifiikak* • His 
character had by this , time obtained respect^ his books had 
attracted notice, and Drv Barioir, then Bishop of Lincoln, and 
other churchmen, ai« said to havie pitied' ^^hii^ hard and un* 
reasonable sufferings &;> fart as to stand very much his firiends 
in procuring his enlargem^nti"| How! this was efl^ted^ is' set 
known. • r.. 

[* Froia IS Noy^ 1660 to June 1672, 'PMi a pardon '»as gtaalBd under 
tha Great Seal for theTeleace of JotinJi&ai^ John Buttym, aira atheri, ^ 
wrnmia in Cammuni Gadd pro C^itatu nostra Bet^ordiiB, (life- of Bmi- 
yan, by George Grodwin, p. ix.) 

• Tho KiBg^B DechitatBon of Indalg^nco was paUished on ihe 2£ik'6f Ae 
nreoeding March,-^** Papisti aad swanas* of aectariea new boldiy-sfaflnriBg 
themielyes in their Dublie meetings." — £>yelyn's J/emotra, L 450^ 4lo. ed»] 

[t Re-engraved n>r lyimey's Life of Bttnyan ** From a scarce priftt in die 
poaaniwwea of Mr. George^ Greek Street, Soho.^' Hie whole print 1ms tke 
appearanoe of a foigery. In one comer is inseribed ** Drawn on tim spot by 
Samuel Ireland/^ A name very little in favour of its audienticity.^ 

{ This is t^A BtAtPment giveu in the continuation of his Life, f^^ieaded to 
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• F^Pcmthiii^ethidlMMapj^ebiwtdfaiy^ His 

^i%regi,tidn abH hii^:btli^' Mends 'IniRigbtlgroiiiid^m^ btflt a 
iiieetltigi'il|Oiu«> fbf him^i«n<i 'thete' he'tcoptiA«€id te^ pnAcfa 
liefi>f«»iai^ auNifgae^ (Bvev]^ y^ar.he «£ied>tO'-Ylsit Loiid^ 
w]ilbiS'4ii#iilepatiBl«i^iVtiiias ^'gmfttfl^Ml iftacdiBBif^s 'notice wem 
^ir«|ir'^-th^ tx&Mng'hon^ iW' Soutlcwiurk^^tal i^cb he gieii»* 
rally preached, would not hold half HhlB' fUdofile that atttendedr 
'Tilr00tlfM*aAd {ifeMsons loii^bectofiitlieifed'tc^l^ and' 

iiMtAeM ttoi 1Ki«lNii^'t^ -i«>ei6k<days, andi^^d&rk imter^cr 

moMkigs ftt seven o-olook/* fie tsedl alMii to-pMbefaizi th& 
flitttM|idin^coutitiesi< The Bafytist' congregation at Hitchin is 
8ti|ipe^ to iiav^ beenilbundedl by himv IDheir 'meetings were 
heldittti fiist' about iihree miles froiQ^ that town, >hi li wood neai^ 
tlie»i^l]|ig)siof>Prestonj Banyan standing In «pit, or hbllbw, and* 
the pisbplei ' tvmnd * about- on <&ier sloping sidei^ ^ A • chimney 
consfer^M ahoti8e>in'th0i>saine. woodk is stiU looked upon with 
▼ dtoe w U lo n Fj as havingi «beeii - the place of his refreshment.'* 
Abobt fi^'hiiles from- HitoMn was a' famous' Putitan preaching 
pla^^^ieiAled Ben^iih.-: A^hstd been a malt-house, irai^ very low, 
and thatcted^ and^nknoin two 'diireetions, a larg« square pulpit 
atandiog fii^the iuig^>^ andtadjbining^ the- pulpit was a high 
pew, in which 'ininistere sat out of sight of (n^ormers^ and from 
whiehv in'easb'of afaumy llhey could escape into an adjacent lane< 
The bnildiag'ibeiBg'mnch^deoayed, 4fais meeting was remoyed in 

his own account ofhimself^ an4 supposed to' have been written by Charles 
I>oe, <a<Blip^t minister, ^h» wias iaitemcely ai^qitahMed with him. Mr, 
l¥imtv» jboweror, ta dnvalidfit^ thi^ jtrodiyses a paMage &oin Hae jpre^u^ to 
one of Owen's sermons : this passage says, " that Bunyan was connned upon 
an ex66mmnnication ftf nonconlbnniw ;' that' there was a law, that if any 
two persSBS 'woM'gorto the BisfaJDp of the • Dioo88e,'aad ofier a ^cautionary 
bond that the prisoner should conform in half a ^ear, the Bishop might re- 
lease him upon that bond ; that Barlow was applied to to do this, by Owen, 
whose tolor he had W^ ; that Barlow MfWsed; unless the Lord Chancellor 
wooldissas ontaaordefto hiai totekeihe eaatknary bond, and-release the 
prisoner ; thst thia^ though Tery chargeable, was done^ and that Bunyan waa 
dien set at liberty, but little thanks to the bishop/' '< From this account,'* 
Kys Bfv. Mbujii*^ H should seem the hsmanri^ren lo Dr. Bsrlov has been 
iU-besttiwedJ" Upon tiiiis statttment iA will be sufficient to observe ^t Buiw 
yan was not imprisoned u^n a sentence of excommmMeation ; and that he' 
would not' have been imprisoned atall» if he would have allowed his friends 
to eotct intaa bdod fbr mm, far less oMeelioiiable on his part than the fraudn* 
lent one nan whi<^ it is here pretended, he was released at last. 

[* In 2k)tr Street, leadhig from Grarel Lane to Essex Street See Wil- 
kinsaa^B * Londiiia Illnstrata.^ J 
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1787 to a plaoe called Col^iiaii Gvaen ; and the pit^t), #hieh 
therd held to be the only i^maimn^ one is vhkh Banyan hail 
preached^ was, with a oonmieiKiable' feeling, qur^ilLy re P Mi^ 
thither. But another '^ true pulpit" ii ehwrn in Londoniria the 
Jewin Street meeting. It is said that Owen greatly aidmind 
his preachiim^, and that being aaked^ by Gharlea I|. ^ kow a 
learned manr such as he was eonld sit and listen to aa ilHtBiate 
tinker ?" he replied, ^ May it please yonr liajestyj could I :pQB«- 
eess that tinkers abilitite for pveadking, I would most gladly 
relinquish all my learning/' •><• 

This opinion would be disor^table to Owen's jufl^;ment^ if ha 
really entertained it, and the ahecdote were entitled to beliet 
For great part of Bunyan's traots are supposed to ouitaiii the 
substance of his sermons, which it >ia add he commoidy oom- 
mitted to writing, after he had preached them ; and oertaiidy » if 
he had left no other proo& of Ids g^us, these would mat* have 
perpetuated his name. But the best sermons are not always 
those whieh produce most elfect in delivery. A reader may be 
lulled to sleep by the dead letter of a printed diaceune^ who 
would have been roused and thrilled if the same discourse had- 
oome to him in a stream of living oratory, enforced by thetOMS, 
and eye, and countenance, and gestures of the preacher^ One 
who IS as much in earnest as he was, even if his matter should be 
worse, and \aa manner feebler, will seldom fidl to move 'hMraia, 
when they see that he is moved himself. But Bonyan may be 
supposed to have been always vehement and vigoroiis indeliveiyy 
as he frequently is in his language. One day when 1m had 
preached ^' with peculiar warmth and enlargement," some of his 
friends came to shake hands with him after d^e service, and ob* 
served to him what "a sweet sermon" he had delivered. '^Ayel" 
he replied, ^^ you need not remind me of that ; for. tiie Devil toU 
me of it before I was out of the pulpit.** ^his anecdote andien- 
ticates itself.* 

He became a voluminous writer, and pubttshed about 'three* 
score tracts or books.f They have been collected into two folio 

[* Toi^iady'BWorkgp'ToLiT.p.ll, as quoted in Ivimey's UlbvfBanvaa, 
ed. 1825, p. 188.] 

[t On his portrait br Start prefixed to the first and only vohuae of Wi 
works printed in 1692, It is said that he ''died at Loudon, AtE^piftaifl^ 1688^ 
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iFoloons^ but indiocnliiiiiately Bneknged, tnd without any notice 
off'tiieu TfiBptetlve dates fi and tide is a^ great fitult ; fos fay $i 
p PBpei>«arrangtemeat, or jw^b .notices^ the progress of his .laind- 
m^ht mort' safiafiuslonly be ti^ed. Some passages occur i& 
tli0Ba wUdi maj make 'us ufaudder ; these are veiy few, and in 
wliait '001^ pfobabfy be deemed his earlier works, because sudk 
paBHigettare.-fo«nd inthem. A very few also there are in which 
th&^mat^if his cM oeoupation has been left upon the pamper. 
Tfaa dtrongiest pri^udioe wUeh hereteined, and preeiselj for thia 
reason, that it was the most unreasonable^ was his dislike of the 
Litttrgj,^**4jie book of ^ Common Prayer' being, like ^' the coih- 
moa Mutation of women,'' *^what he could not away with.'* 
Bot the general tenor of his-writings is mild, and tolerant, and 
ohantable; and if Calvininn had never worn a blacker appear- 
anoe thaa^ia Biniyan'a woriss, it could never have become a term 
of v^miach \. nor have driven so matiy pious minds, in honwr of 
ii, to an opposite extveme. 

Booyan looked for a.MiUennium, though he did not partake 
the gladness of the Fifth*^0Daffohy men, nor dream of living io 
aee it. He agreed with the patticnlaf or stricter Baptists, that 
Chvroh oonuDunion was to>.'be held with thoM only who are 
*' visible Saints by calling i" that Is, with those who make a pro- 
fiwsion of fidthf-and r^entanoe, and holiness, and who are now 
called Professors in' theiv -own circle, but in those days took to 
themselves eomplaesAtlythe appellation oi Saints. He dared 
not hold comflMinion widi others, he said, because the Scriptures 
so often oemmand that all the ocmgr^tion should be holy ; and 

aged eo> having written fifacty bCKiks.** * '<Bo6k0," as Gnuger dMertet, 
**Mnal tp the aunber of his yean."] 

P 2 vols. fbl. 1736, and 2 tqIs. M. 1767. 

No one has as yet told tis when John Bmiyan fint became an author, and 
Us *Giaoe Aboondfaig' is aikat on tiie inbjeec There is, bowerer, every 
reaioa to l>eUey^ that no book pr tract of Bunyan's appeared bef(»e 165^ 
▼hen m the September ot that year he published <A Few Sigbs from Hell ; 
or die Groans of a danmed SonL By that poor and contemptible servant of 
Jeaas Chiiat^ John Banyan;* of whieh a eopy is preserred in that enrioaaly 
complete collection of books, tracts, half-sheets, and single sheets relating to 
the *< Great Bebenion,** collected at the time, and presented by £ng 
George III. to the British Mvseom. 

• Tlie same collection contains* a second nablication of Banyan's, entitled 

* The Doctrine of the Law and Grace unfolded. Published by that poor and 
O MUtfiBp t ib le creatara, John Banyan of Bedfbrd.' Printea in 1659^ and 
eadoned by the ooUedor as pohUsbed in the May of that year.] 
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beoau^ei^'to do inroiild !b&>|dou^ldligiiwiliitah dx and an 
tcg«theri 9 -endi ibeeatute' jGkxl Jian tiiveateiiJBd nto likgoe >the •*' 
gi^ people" sctith ^Ira^dful ipiiiii8fameiU& A^Jt •isi alLione,'? te 
sayBy .f f toJeoramimiBate ndth tke /jJio&ne^ andi£^ -saerifie^ to-t tiia 
d«?iL?< .Bttti'he bdbdbibat'cUiieT^ioeiof dpeikm honmaadg hmp* 
tism ishouUi tba^n^j •har.i to -nckninuaioh- $1 »aiid 1 ibb ihia be yf^- at* 
tB/ekeid bytEjffiibaiidi Jesseor, two'ofithe.'iniosfcieniine&tieiateg' the 
Bapti9t&i< iTteiBOseipEdrtiiimlariBHrti^^ beeiit&4> 

pleased! wHJbtt bis tbleiaiiee iupolL thkripbint/afMi^ bad iixaJkro awBf 
aome ^f i bis fibsgvogattoa';i' aaid iBiiiijaiii>"<ceiiif]]a£ded/of tkaa 
'> Gbuichr^roodrngf ' ^nt. - ^Yoisradfjl" hassayii; to'Kifio^^ coqU 
;^a biu^ » get ^ihe\ oppor^hittpf under ixvetence af .tbia inBooeot 
drdkiaiiae, as^^oot telnn.it^.b£.iimter4>aptismy 'wonldl not atick 
Boabe inroads^ taiidt>iitreadstt)Ov in all ibeicbniiebesthatgiDt 
your £uicy .itt tbe IwmL. fWri ur6Uibavd< already; .beeDtbMd 'to 
affinp^ «tbat all : those that' .biv9 baptized /iixfiiiiltsii odgbt ^tol be- 
aBbamediaad.nxpexit^ before tbey be idiewed-: the pattern joilfae 
boude ^ for /wbat 4i > tbis * -btit i to * tbteatto i >tbat)T«duld! yoic bam 
your wiU>of« tbem^i'ytni.* would quiobljr tak0'fiwil'tbein"^tbeit 
l^resent ekUifeb ^priviliegeB ?'' ; He <;omp]aiis of '^^ bietbren [ai Ibe 
baptizecib way^^wbo- would not piay witb men' a^ j^od* as than* 
selves^ because l&^'W^ >ii6t baptized (tl^nb js^«'TdbaplbnBd^-^ 
but would eitber^^lMfieQus^^rs^ stand Wkb'tbeiri 'bats off'tbeir 
beads^ or else withdva^^ tiiil they had iddbiei'^ I . •( / i. . i ... 

One of his- opponeikts' b«d 'said upoa this subjeet,^ tbert ^ iMt be 
preposterous and 'wlctol for a tntfliand^wiOiiiaik-toioohabiit^t^^ 
iketj and to enf^cfy the j^vileg^s* 6f ^a-^Matrfed'estat^' wMMttt 
the solemnity of pikbHe- marriage, <^sk> it>ifir''n(y less kiisdvdbiiy, 
upon a spiritual <aecduirty f^ «iny otieritO' olaiin-^t^ |priviI^M '<if a 
cjburch, or to be admitted to tb^ same^ tlU they lud f>e^' under 
the solemnity of rebaptism." <'Thes6 wbrds/* said 'Bnajran, 
*< are very black ; — ^I wot that llirotigb igndtanee and ' a* prepos- 
terous zeal he said 'it; -'God givts >hb& repentance P Tbey 
neither judged n6t spoke so ^harftftbfy of bim'; tb^ called* &im 
a Machiavelian, a man d^Til&b, p^oud^ insolent, ^d presump* 
tuous ; — some compared him io thedeVily others to a Bedbunitej 
others to a sot ; and they sneered %t Ida lo^ origin, and the base 
occupation from which be had risen : ^^ Such insults,'' said he, 
^^ I j&eely bind unto me, as an ornament among the rest of my 
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Tcpituictoi^ till the Lord ishaQ'^iviipe <4ih^ih< off Ht Ms coMing/' 
They Teprottefaed; h]ini>i«riikidMiiiii^i*€i ^cAlie ConfsreacB vrhh 
thenLin- Lbnden lipon the 'indtiflF^jini i dispute. >:< To this"^e ao«> 
svrered tbiiaS'^'Th^iiieaaon wl;y^I'CiEam»'>]iot>«]iioDg8t';f()u ^¥as 
psxtly.lifoaine' •! ^onsidtediiiine'o^ii'WedkiiesBJ and-ccKinted not 
oaijseJf, bdnga ddH-dieaded oan^oMe ia engage -so nkfiuy of the 
ohief -of you as* 1* was then- iafbrmed istendedi to meet'ine. I also 
feared 'k( psrebnkl kli^utesy h^ts and' Inlter' contentions' might 
amO) a thiiig my spirit hath not pleaanie in; i i fearM ^l^o that 
both Inytolf and words would he nmnf^vefmM ;-^for if thej 
tikatanswenr a' book, will alter ^aad^ screw arguments out of their 
plaoety and make) myt sentences stand in<<tfaieir own words, not 
mio^y when, I say^ my wioirds ^are in a ■bookitO' be sees; what 
would yon have cbne* had I m the least^^ either in matter or man* 
ner, Ihough but seeibinglj, mieoarried adMog you ?" 

Thraoghout-'tkis controversy Bunyau appibars to great ad- 
'vantage as s mtek^'good mlin, beyond the* general spirit of hia 
age in toleratten, and &r beyond tliat of Ms fellow sectariana. 
His was indeed^ so ' catholic a spirit^ that though circumstancea 
had made him a sectaviari,.he liked not to bO' <cajled by the de^ 
Doniination of his 'seet. '^I know .none," says he, ^^ to whom 
that title Ifr sO'pmper as to the disciples of John. And since 
you would know by what name I would be* distinguished from 
others, I tell you, I would be, and' hope I am, a Christian ; and 
ohoose, if God dbould count me worthy , to be called a Christian^ 
a Believer J or o^er such name which is approved by the Holy 
Ghoat. And as fer those jbctious titles of Anabaptists, Inde- 
pendfiats, Presbyterians^ or the like, I conclude that they come 
neither fh)m Jerusalem nor from Aatioch, but rather from Hell 
and Babylon ; fiw they naturally tend to divisions. You may 
know diem by their ftuits." 

. In another of his treatises he says, ^^ jars and divisions, wiang^ 
lings and |»f||Hdioes, eat out the growth, if not the life of re- 
lig^n. These, are those watos of Marah that imbitter our 
spirits^ and quench thd Spirit of God. Unity and peace is said 
to be like the dew of Hermon,* and as a dew that descended 
iqN>ti Sion, when the Lord pnHuised his blessing. Divisions run 
reUgion into briers and thorns, contentions and parties. Divi« 

* FMdm caocxiiL 3. 
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mm are to churehes Kke watv in covniCries ; * wlM^^Mu^ ii^ tbe 
gfeand Hedi waste and utitiltod-; wxtttiAenetLri^'^it: * 9th 
love tbai edifielh, but divimit'pvilleth downj-oDiVlilonil* ase as 
the north-eiist^wuid to tiie-fridtB, wiiieh caiuteth tftenxtb <ht<iidle 
avay to notiuag'; but iirheti> the stonns are Ovei^ eVeryfldiig 
begins to gfov. When men axe divided, Uiejr seldotflspeait the 
troth in leve ; «iid Hmq no marVel they grow not up ti^Hin 
In all things which is the Head.-^It is a aad piesage of an 
approaching &mine (as fme 'well obsenres) — not ef breads tior 
water, but of hearing the word of 6dd,"wleii the thhk eiM ef 
com devour the plUmp full ones*; when our Oontnyvetales almit 
doubtfiil things, and things of ltil» moment, eat up oay aeallbr 
the moi^ indisputable and practical things m-vi^gton; irUeh 
may give us caitise to ifear, that this will be theohaisQleriiy 
which our age will be known to posterity, that itwas lAwage 
which talked' of religion most, and loved it least/^ It Ja ef ti^ 
dmi^ons among those who eeuld as lltde oonfoftn with etie an* 
other as with the Church of Sngland, that he is here apeiiking. 
And when his'Mr. Badman says, *^ that ne sin Tdgnetk^iArB in 
the world than pride auMmg professors,'' > and asks ^^wlie is 
pfouder than your professors.? scarcely the devil hin»«if ;" 
Bunyan assents to this condemnatiofi in the ehaiaoter at Mr. 
Wiseman, saying, '^ Who can contradict him? the thing^ is too 
apparent for any man to- deny." In -Ids kst aermoa he cmn- 
plains of the maaaj prayeriess professors* m London ;^^Cefiee* 
houses," he says^ <^will not let you pray; trsdes will not tot you 
pray ; looking^^glasses wiU not let you pray : butif yo« was bom 
of God, you would." In another plaee kaa 'ceasareis doeoted 
(gainst the jsro^e?^ ones. '*^The Pharisee^ saith the text) steed 
and prayed with himself. Jt is at .tins day,^''say8 Banyan, 
<< wonderful common for men to pray ssB^em/Mf^aJso; to j^zay by 
a book, by a premeditated set'form^ is now out of fashion : lie is 
counted nobody now, that cannot at any time, ai a'mlntite's 
^framing, make a prayer of half an hour long. I am not against 
extemp&re prayer, for I believe it to be the best kind of }[»raying ; 
but yet I am jealous that there are a great many such prayers 
made, especially in pulpits and public • meetings^ without the 
breathing of the Holy Ghost in them : for if a Pharisee of old 
could do so, why may not a Pharisee now do the same F Great 
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is the fifi»ality«f ii^ligiioa thk day, and: Httle the power tkereefl 
•^nBowtpnwdfibow.coTetaivi, how Hke the woiid In garb and 
guke^ iuwotda jand.taeitioiia, are . most of the great profiastors of 
ii|]A4nir ^iay JMBiit'Wben they come to durine worship^ eepeoiallj 
to inray» bfy ^faeir words and oanrnge tbM«, one would almost 
judgi^ tlpmtOihe aagelfl in Heaven^'.' Thus It appears Bunyan^ 
Ukn Wesley^ Uved.to peioeiFe " that offm. whore thoe is most 
pi ofcrn i i pit-thepre ia least- ptety«" 

Thi^ia Kianifest also in another .passage, which is moreover 
voiilqr of notion because it is in Bishop Latimer's vein. It is 
labia ^ Heavenly. FootBoan^ or Description of the Man that goto 
tPiSeaven^ together wsth. the Way he runs in, the Marks he goes 
by^' ahoioine Divectipiis' how to run so as to obtain.' No doubt 
it'oecitains the substaiioe of some of hia sermons; andtosermons 
ill .anoh a ^stmin, however hearers might di£fer in taste and in 
opinimis, Hiere aie none who would not listen. — ^^ They that will 
htMrefieaveQ, they must run for it, because the Devil, the Law, 
SSa^^'Death, and Hell follow them. Th^re is never a poor Soul 
that h going to Heaven, bnt the Devil, the Law, Sin, Deadi, and 
UeU make after .that souL ^The Devil, your adversary, aaa 
roaring, lion, goeth aboitt,' seeking whom he may devour.' And 
I wiU assure you, the devil is nimble; he can run apace; 
he ia light of foot.; he hath overtaken [many; he hath turned 
up their . heela, and hath giv^en them an everlasting &11. Also 
the «Law ! . tiiat can ehoot a great way : have a care thou keep 
out «f the reach of .those great guns the Ten (lommandments I 
Hell also hath a wide month ; and can stretdi itself &rther than 
yott-aie- awave of 1 And as the angel said to Lot, ^ Take heed, 
look net behind thee, neither tarry thou in all the phiin (that 
is, any vrhere between this and Heaven), lest thou be consumed,' 
so saj I to thee, Talw heed, tarry not, h»t either the Devil, Hell, 
Death, oc the! fearfiil cmes- of the Law of God do overtake thee, 
and thtnw thee down in the midst 4if thy sins, so as never to rise 
and'Mcover again. If this. were weUl considered, then thou, as 
well as I, wonldat say, they that will have Heaven must run 
for it." 

<^ But,- if thou wottldst so run as to obtain the kingdom of 
Heaven^ then be sure that thou get into the way that leadeth 
thither ; fiir it ia a vain thing to think that ever thou ahalt have 
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Ifae prize, though thou runnest never so &st, unless thou art io 
the yr&j that leads to it. Set the case, that there should be a 
man in London that was to run to York for a wager ; now 
though he run never so swiftly, yet if he run full souUi, he might 
run himself quickly out of breath, and be never the nearer the 
prize, but raUi^ the &rther off: just so is it here; it is not 
simply the runner, nor yet the hasty runner, that .winneth the 
crown, unless he be in the way that leadeth thereto. T have 
observed, that little time that I have been a professor, that there 
is a great running to and fro, some this way, and some that way, 
.yet it is to be feared most of them are out of the way : and thoi, 
though they run as swift as the eagle can fly, they are bene* 
fited nothing at all ! — ^Here is one nm a Quaking, another a 
JRanting; one again runs after the Baptism, and another after 
the Independency. Here 's one for Free-wiU^ and another for 
Prefkytery ; and yet possibly most of these sects run quite the 
.wrong way ; and yet every one is for his life, his soul — either 
for Heaven or H^U I — ^liiistrust thy own strength, and throw it 
awayl Down on thy knees in prayer to the Lord, for the 
Spirit of Truth I Keep company with the soundest ChnstiaDS 
that have most experience of Christ : and be sure thou have a 
care of, Quakers, Banters, Free-willers : also do not have too 
much company with some Anabaptists, though I go under that 
name myself." 

Little has been recorded of Bunyan during the sixteen years 
between his enlargement and his death [1672-1688]. It appears, 
that besides his yearly visit to London, he made stated circuits 
into other parts of England ; that he exerted himself to relieve 
the temporal wants of those who were suffering as nonconformists 
under oppressive laws ; that he administered diligently to the 
sick and afflicted, and successfully employed his influaiee in 
reconciling differences among ^' professors of the Gospel," and 
thus prevented " many disgraceful and burdensome litigations," 
One of his biographers thinks it highly probable that he djid not 
escape trouble in the latter part of Charles the Second's r^gn, 
*^ as the Justices of Bedford were so zealous in the cause of per* 
secution;" but it Is much more probable, that in a place where 
so much indulgence had been shown him during the latter years 
of his imprisonment, he was let alone ; and there can be little 



idottbt hvtt thttt i£'he hkd'-iuide^iteaiiy flnther vexftlioi!!'^ th^ 
«asiife ctMMes, a full sleieount of it ^(j^M haVe bedo pr6&efv^. At 
Bedfeid^ where hfe was liked as trell a» kndwti, ike was' etideft^ 
fiDTOuned : in other pkces lie would be-expd^^to t&e same ri^ 
as- other mMoonforming preaehers; andt^iare is a traditic^A 
iEmdang the Baptists at Reading,^ that h^ sometimes w^nt through 
thUt tbwn dressed like a cartery apd with a' long ii^p in his^lumd, 
to avoid dbteetion. Beading ^ds a plu^ *whete he" ^^as* well 
lOidwn : the faoiise in which the Baptii^ts ihet'fbr worship was in 
a land there, and from the had: door they had a bridge over a 
branch' of the river Kennett, whereby, in ease of alarm, they might 
mesepe. In a- visit to that place, he* contmcted the disease which 
brought him to the grav^. A friend of his w^o resided there 
had' tiesolved to- disiiiherit his son ; the jcfang man requested 
BciiJJfaA to interfere in his bdialf ; he didiso with good success, 
and It' was his fast labour of love ; for returning to liondon on 
horseteck, through heavy rain, a fevet ensued, which, after ten 
dayis, proved fetal. 

His'died at the house of his friend Mr. Strudwick, a grocer, at 
the sign of the Star, on Snow Hill, tod Was buried in that 
friend's vault in Bunhill Fields, burial-ground, which the Dis- 
senten regarded as their Campo Santo^-^wad especially for his 
sake. ' It is said that many have made it ' their desire to be in- 
terred as near as possible to the spot where his remains are de- 
posftkit. His age and the date 'of his decfekse are thus recorded 
in his epitaph : " Mr. John Bunyan, Authoi* of the * Pilgrim's 
Progress,' ob. 31 Aug. 1688, set. GO. 

The * Pilgrim's Progress' Aow is ^shed, 
And Death has laid' him in his earthly bed/'* 

It appears that, at the time of hisdeath, the Lord Mayor,* Sir 
John Shorter, was one of his London flock. But though he had 
obtained iflivour among the magistracy, he Wa^ not one of those 
Nonconformists who were duped by the insidious liberality of 
the government at that time, and lent their aid to measures 
which were intended for the desttuetion of the Protestant ftith. 
^^ It is said tiiat he clearly saw through the designs of thfe court 

* September 6, 1688. *' Few days before died Banian, his Lordship's 
teacher, or chaplain ; a man said to be gifted in that way, though once a 
oobler." £^U Corre^imdence, ToL u. 161. 
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in fitvour of Popery" (blind indeed must they have been who 
did not I) when James granted his indulgence to the Diseenten ; 
and that ^' he advised his brethren to avail themselves of the 
sunshine by diligent endeavours to spread the Grospel, and to 
prepare for an approaching storm by fasting and prayer." ^' He 
foresaw," says the Baptist minister who added a supplement to 
his account of his own life, '^all the advantages that could 
redound to the Dissenters would have been no more than what 
Polyphemus, the monstrous giant of Sicily, would have allowed 
Ulysses, — ^to wit, ^ that he would eat his men first, and do him 
the favour of bei^g eaten last.' " — ^' When Eegulators went into 
all cities and towns corporate to new*model the magistracy, by 
turning out some and putting in others," Bunyan laboured zeal- 
ously with his congregation " to prevent their being imposed on 
in that kind. And when a great man in those days, coming to 
Bedford upon some such errand, sent for him (as was supposed) 
to give him a place of public trust, he would by no means oonoe 
at him, but sent his excuse." 

His earliest biographer'*' says also, that " though by reason of 
the many losses he sustained by imprisonment and spoil, bis 
chargeable sickness, &c., his earthly treasure swelled not to 
excess, yet he always had sufficient to live decently and credit- 
ably." But all that Bunyan had to lose by *^ spoil," was his 
occupation as a tinker, which, fortunately for him and the world, 
was put an end to earlier than in the course of his preacher's 
progress he could otherwise have cast it off. That progress 
raised him to a station of respectability and comfort ; and he 
was too wise and too religious a man to desire riches, either for 
himself or his children. When a wealthy London citizen offisred 
to take one of his sons as an apprentice without a premium, he 
declined the Mendly and advantageous offer, saying, '< God did 
not send me to advance my fitmily, but to preach the Goqiel." 
No doubt he saw something in the business itself, or in the way 
of life to which it led, un&vourable to the moral character. 

His widow put forth an advertisement, stating her inability to 
print the writings which he left unpublished. They are proba- 
bly included in the foHo edition of his works which was pub- 

[* ChArl«BDoe,aii^,p. 153.} 
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lishcri in 1692^^* the year of her deceafle, by Bunyan's successor 
at Bedford, Ebenezer Chandler, and John Wilson, a brother 
ministor of the same set, who went in Banyan's lifetime from 
the Bedford oongr^ation to be the first pastor of a Baptist flock 
at Hitcfain. 

Three children survived him ; there were none by the second 
maxrii^ ; and the blind daughter, the only one whom it might 
have troubled him to leave with a scanty provision, happily died 
before him. He is said to have kept up ^^ a very strict discipline 
in his £imily, in prayer and exhortations." Such a discipline 
did not in this case produce its usual ill effect ; for, according to 
iv^hat little is known of his children, they went on in the way 
they had been trained. His eldest son was forty-five years a 
member of the Bedford meeting ; he preached there occasionally, 
and was employed in visiting the disorderly members ; he was 
therefore in good repute for discretion, as well as for his religi- 
ons cbazaeter. The names of other descendants are in the books 
of the same meeting ; in the burial-ground belonging to it, his 
gfeat-granddaughter, Hannah Bunyan, was interred in 1770, at 
the age of 76 ; and with her all that is related of his posterity 

ends. 

A description of his character and person was drawn by his 
first biographer. ^^ He appeared in countenance," says that 
friend, ^' to be of a stem and rough temper ; but in his conver- 
sation, mild and af&ble, not given to loquacity, or much dis- 
course in company, unless some urgent occasion required it ; 
observing never to boast of himself, or his parts, but rather seem 
low in his own eyes, and submit himself to the judgment of 
others ; abhorring lying and swearing ; being just in all that lay 
in his power to his word ; not seeming to revenge injuries ; loving 
to reconcile differences, and make friendship with all. He had a 
sharp, quick eye, accomplished with an excellent discerning of 
persons, being of good judgment and quick wit. As for his per- 

r* « The Works of that eminent servant of Christ, Mr. John Bunyan, late 
mmister of the Gospel and pastor of the congregation at Bedford. The first 
Tolome, contunmgTen of his Excellent Mannscripts, prepared for the press 
before his death, never before printed^ and Ten of his Choyce Books formerly 
printed, London, 1692," fol. 

No second volume appeared. The < Pilgrim's Progress ' is not included in 
this volume.] 

m2 
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son, he was tall of stature ; strong boaed, tbough not corpulent ; 
somewhat of a ruddy £ioe, with sparkling ^es ; wearing his hair 
on his upper lip, after the old British &shion ; his hair reddish, 
but in his latter days time had sprinkled it with grey ; his nose 
well set, but not declining or- bending, and his mouth moderate 
large ; his forehead something high, and his habit always pl^ 
and modest. And thus have we impartially described the in- 
ternal and external parts of a person, who had tried the snuks 
and frowns of time, not puffed up in prosperity, nor shakea in 
adversity, always holding the golden mean;'^ 

Mr. Whitbread, &tber to the distinguished member of that 
name, was so great an admirer of Bunyan, that he left by will 
500/. to the meeting at Bedford, expressly as a token of respect 
for his memory ; the interest to be distributed annually in bread 
to the poor of that meeting, between Michaelmas and Christmas. 
When Bunyan's pulpit Bible was to be sold among the library of 
the Rev. Samuel PsJmer of Hackney, Mr. Whitbread, the mem- 
ber, gave a commission to bid as much for it as the bidder 
thought his father, had he been living, would have given for a 
relic which he would have valued so highly. It was bought 
accordingly for twenty guineas. 



It remains now to speak of that work which has made the 
name of Bunyan £unous. 

It is not known in what year the ' Pilgrim's Progress ' was 
first published, no copy of the first edition having as yet been dis- 
covered : the second is in the British Museum ; it is " with ad- 
ditions," and its date is 1678 ;t but as the book isTknown to have 
been written during Bunyan's imprisonment, which terminated 
in 1672, it was probably published before his release, or at latest 
immediately after it. The ^rliest with which Mr. Major has 

*[* Bunyan's Works, vol. ii. p. 47, ed. 1736. The best portrait of 
Bunyan, painted in 1685, by Thomas Sadler, was engraved by W. H. Watt, 
for SouUiey's edition of * The Pilgrim's Progress,' 8vo. 1830.] 

[t Since Mr. Southey wrote, a copy of the first edition of * The Pilgrim's 
Progress' was found in the library of R. S. Holford, Esq. of Weston -Birt 
House, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. The date is 1678, the same as the seocHid 
edition, so that Bunyan's best book grew into favour as soon as it was out. 
See Mr. Pocock's * Bibliographical Notice ' prefixed to Mr. Seloos* illustrated 
edition of * The Pilgrim's Progress,' oblong foUo, 1844.3 
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been able to supply me, either by means of his own diligent in«- 
quiries, or the kindness of his ftiends, is that ^^ eighth e-di-ti-on/' 
so humorously introduced by Gay,* and printed, not for Ni-cho- 
lasf Bod^ing-ton, but for Nathanael Ponder, at the Peacock in 
the Poultry, near the church, 1662; to whom also the ninth 
was published in 1684, and the tenth in 1686. All these no 
doubt were large* impressions. 

This noted eighth edition is ^ with additions '** but there is no 
reason to suppose that they were ^^new ones, never made before,** 
&T the ninth and tenth bear the same pvoraise, and contain no 
alteration whatever. One passage of considerable length was 
added after the second edition, — the whole scene between Mr. 
By-ends and his three friends, and their subsequent discourse 
with Christian and FaithfuL It appears to have been written 
with reference to some particular case ; and in Bunyan's circle, 
the name of the person intended was probably well known. 
Perhaps it was first inserted in the fourth impression, '^ which 
had many additions nMH« than any preceding:" this u staled in 
an advertisement on the back of the frontispiece to the eighth ; 
where it Is also said, ^^ The publisher observing that many per- 
sons desired to have it illustrated with pictures, hath endeavoured 
to gratify them therein ; and besides those that are ordinarily 
printed to the fifth impression, hath provided thirteen copper 
euts curiously engraven for such as desire them.'*^ This notice 
is repeated in the next edition, with this alteration, that the 
seventh instead of the fourth is named as having the additions, 

[^ Seeomd ComtrymaM — Repent thine ill 

And pray in this good book [Gives him a Book], 

PeoKod. 1 wiD, I irill. 

Lend me dij handkercher [Brnd* and weept\ ' Tlie Filgrinfs Pn/ — 

I cannot see for tears 1 * Pro-Progreas,' — Oh I 

' The Pilgrim's Progress' — eigfa& e-di-ti-oo, 

« Loo-don-prin-ted-&'-Ni-cho-las Bod-ding>k]n : 

* With nev ad-di-tions never made beibr^ 

Oh ! 't is to mofviDi^ I can read no more. IDropt ike Botk."] 

The Whatr^ye^caO-U^ Svo., 1715. 

The d^th edition appeared in 1682 ; the eigbteendi, in 1714 ; thetwcnty- 
fifth, in 1738; and the tfairtietfa, m 1 75a] 

t This immortal name appean to theoxth editioD of tfaeSeeood Ptet, 
^'primed far Robert Ponder^ and sold by Nicbolaa Boddington m Dwk 

[X Eii^cditionml6a2; bat die fifth of 1660 eamuned the sane advcr- 
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and the dghtb as that with the ordinary prints. I caa only 

say with certainty, that no additions have been made safaseqtientlj 

to the eighth, and no other alterations than such verbal ones as 

an editor has sometimes thought proper to make, or as creep 

into all books which are reprinted without a careful 'Colladon <xf 

the text.* 

The rapidity with which these editions succeeded one auxytfaer, 

and the demand for pictures to illustrate them, are not the only 

proofs of the popularity which the Pilgrim's Progress obtained^ 

before the Second Part was published. In the verses prefixed to 

that Part, Bunyan complains of dishcmest imitators. 

Some hare of late, to ooanterfeit 

My Hlgrim, to their own my title set ; 
Yea, others half my name, and title too, 
Have stitched to their books, to make them do. 

Only one of these has fallen in my way, — for it is by accident 
•only that books of this perishable kind, which have no merit of 
their own to preserve them, are to be met with ; and this, though 
^ititled the ' Second Part of the Pilgrim's Progres8,'| has no 

[* The annooncement of * additions ' on the title-page is continued eyeu to 
the ninth and tenth impressions, though there is not any reason for supposing 
that such insertions were made after the eighth, printed in 1682 — ^nor even 
alterations of the text beyond unimportant yerlMil revisions. — Pocock*s Bib. 
Not., p. 21.] 

t " From this present world of Wickedness and Misery, to an eternity of 
Holiness and Felicity, exactly described under the similitude of a dnaun, 
relating the manner and occasion of his setting out from, and difficult and 
dangerous journey through, the world, and safe arriyal at last to Eternal 
ilappiness. 

** They were Stranqers and Pilgrims on Earthy hut they desired a better 
Country f that is an Heavenlu. Hebrews xi. 13, 16. 

'* Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset us, ami 
run with patience the race thai is set before us, Hebrews xii. 1. 

" London, printed for Thomas Malthus, at the Sun, in the Poultry. lesS." 

The author, who signs himself T. S., dedicates this book ** to Him that is 
higher than the highest ; the Almighty and everlasting JehoTab, who is the 
terror and confusion of the hardened and impenitent world, and the hope and 
liappiness of all converted and returning sinners." At the conclusion is an 
Apolog^r for his Book, wherein he says Siatthe hope of delivering plain truth 
in a fkmiliar manner, which should at the same time sa^iy the judicioas, and 
yet be understood by the meanest capacities, and the most illiterate persons, 
was the motive " which put the author of the First Part of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress upon composiuff and publishing that necessary and useful tract, which 
.hath deservedly obtained such a universal esteem and commendation. And 
this consideration likewise, together with the importunity of others, was the 
motive that prevailed with me to compose and publish the following medi- 
tations in such a method as might serve as a Sl^>plement, or a Seooad Pait 
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Other relation to the First than in its title, which was probably 
a trick of the publishers. These interlopers may very likely 
Have giT^d Biinyan an additional inducanent to prepare a Second 
X^art himself. It appeared in 1684, with this notice on the back 
of the title-page: ^' I appoint Mr. Nathaniel Ponder, but no 
other, to print this book. John Bunyan, January 1, 1684." Ko 
additions or alterations were made in this Fart, though the author 
lived more than four years after its publication. 

A collation of the First Part with the earliest attainable copies 
has enabled me in many places to restore good old vernacular 
English, which had been injudiciously altered, or carelessly cor- 
rupted. This has also been done in the Second Part ; but there 
I had the first edition before me, and this it is evident had not 
been inspected, either in manuscript or while passing through 
the press, by any person capable of correcting it. It is plain 
that Bunyan had willingly availed himself of such corrections in 
the First Part ; and therefore it would have been improper to 
have restored a certain vulgarism* of diction in the Second, 

to it; wherein I have endeavoured to supply a fourfold defect, -which, I 
observe, thebrevity of that discourse necessitated the author into : First, there 
is notfaiog fiaid of the State of Man in his first creation ; nor, secondly, of the 
MiBeiy of Man in his lapsed estate, before conversion ; thirdly, a too brief 
passing over the methods of divine goodness in the convincing, converting, 
and reeondling of sinners to himself; and fourthly, I have endeavoured to 
deliver the whole in such serious and spiritual phrases that may prevent that 
lightness and laughter, which the readmg some passages therein occasions in 
some viun and frothy minds. And now that it may answer my design, and 
be tmiveraally Qsefhl, I commend both it and thee to the blessing of Him 
whose wisdom 'and power, grace and goodness, it is that is only able to 
make it so. And wiual I heartily wish, that what hath been formerly pro- 
posed by some well-minded persons mi^ht be more senerally and universally 
praetisedi viz. the giving of books of this nature at mnerak, instead of rings, 

Skives, wine, or biscuit ; assuring myself that reading, meditation, and several 
oly and heavenly discourses, which may probably be raised upon the occasion 
of such presents as these, would mightily tend to the making people serious ; 
and furnish not only the person who discourses, but the rest who are present, 
and who would otherwise be employing their thoughts, and tongues too, in 
such foolish, vain, and frothy discourse, as is too commonly used at such times, 
with such frames of spirits as may be suitable to the greatness and solemnity 
of that occasion which then calls them together. — Amongst those few who 
have practised this, abundance of good hath been observed to have been done 
by that means ; and who knows, were it more ^nerally used, and become 
a custom amongst us at our burials, what good might be effected thereby ?" 

* The vulgarism alluded to consists in the almost uniform use of a for 
have, — ^never marked as a contraction, e. g. might a made me take heed, — 
like to a been smothered. 
[Under fiivour, this is a sin agiunst orthography rather than grammar : the 
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which the editor of the folio edition had amended. Had it not 
been for this consideiation, I should perhaps have restored hiv 
own text. For Bunyan was confident in his own poweis of ex- 
pression; he says, 



-thine only iray 



Before them all, is to say out diy say 

In thine own native language, which no man 

Now useth, nor with ease dissemble can. 

And he might well be confident in it. His is a homespun 
style, not a manufactured one : and what a difierence is there 
between its homeliness and the flippant vulgarity of the Boger 
L'Estrange* and Tom Brown school ! If it is not a well of 
English undefiled,. to which the poet as well as the philologist 
must repair, if they would drink of the living waters, it is a clear 
stream of current English, — the vernacular speech of his age, 
sometimes indeed in its rusticity and coarseness, but always in its 
plainness and its strength. To this natural style Bunyan is in 
some degree beholden for his general popularity ; — ^his hmguage 
is everywhere level to the most ignorant reader, and to the 
meanest capacity : there is homely reality about it ; a nursery 
tale is not more intelligible, in its manner of narration, to a child. 
Another cause of his popularity is, that he taxes the imagination 
as little as the understanding. The vividness of his own, which, 
as his history shows, sometimes could not distinguish ideal im- 
pressions from actual ones, occasioned this. He saw the things 
of which he was writing as distinctly with his mind's eye as if 
they were indeed passing before him in a dream. And the reader 
perhaps sees them more satis&ctorily to himself, because the 
outline only of the picture is presented to him ; and the author 
having made no attempt to fill up the details, every reader sup- 
plies them according to the measure and scope of his own intel- 
lectual and imaginative powers. 

tmker of Elstow only spelt according to the pronunciation of the verl) to hatfe, 
then common in his class ; and the same form occurs a hundred times in 
Sihakspeare. — Sir Walter Scott, Quart. Bev.f vol. 43, p. 489.] 

* Let me not be understood as passing an indiscrimmate censure upon 
Sir Roger L'Estrange's style. No better specimens of idiomatic English art 
to be found than in some of his writings ; but no baser corruptions and vili* 
fications than in some of his translations. I suspect tiiat he was led into this 
&ult by the desire of avoiding the opposite one into which his fiither had 
been betrayed. 
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When Bunyan's success had raised a brood of imitators, he 
was accused of being an imitator himself. He replied to this 
charge in some of his most characteristic rhymes, \?hich were 
prefixed to his Holy War, as an Advertisement to the Header. 

Some sa^ the Pilgrim's Progress is not mine, 
Insinuatmg as if I irould shine 
In name and £une by the worth of another, 
Like some made rich by robbing of their brother. 

Or that so fond I am of being sire, 

I ']] fiither bastards ; or if need require, 

I 'II tell a lie in print to get applause. 

I soom it ; John such dirtrheap never was 

Since God converted him. Let this suffice 

To show why I my Pilgrim patronize. 

It came from mine own heart, so to my head. 
And thence into my fingers trickled : 
Then to my pen, from whence immediately 
On paper 1 did dribble it daintily. 

Manner and matter too was all mine own ; 

Nor was it unto any mortal known. 

Till I had done it Nor did any then 

By books, by wits, by tongues, or hand, or pen. 

Add five words to it, or wrote half a line 

Thereof: the whole and every whit is mine. 

Also for TTiis thine eye is now upon. 
The matter in this manner came from none 
But the same heart and head, fingers and pen. 
As did the other. Witness all gw)d men, 
For none in all the world, without a lie, 
Can say that ** this is mine," excepting I. 

I wrote not this of any ostentation ; 
Nor 'cause I seek of men their conmiendation. 
I do it to keep them from such surmise, 
As tempt them will my name to scandalize. 
Witness my name ; if anagram'd to thee 
The letters make Nu hony in a B. 

John Bunyan. 

A passage * has already been quoted from his accomit of a 
dream, which evidently contains the germ of the ^ Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress.' The same obvious allegory had been rendered familiar to 

* There is another in his * Heavenly Footman,' but I know not whether 
this treatise was written before or after the * Pilgrim's Progress.' ** Though 
the Way to Heaven be but one, yet there are man^ crooked lanes and by- 
paths shoot down upon it, as I may say. And notwithstanding the Kingdom 
of Heaven be the biggest city, yet usually those by-paths are the most beaten : 
most tracvellers go those ways, and therefore the way to Heaven is hard to be 
fiNmdtand as hud to be kept in, because of these." 
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his mind, by the letter of the Italian martyr Pomponifia Al- 
gerius. '^ In this world," says that high-minded and triumphant 
witness for the truth, " there b no mansion firm to me ; and 
therefore I will travel up to the New Jerusalem, which is in 
Heaven, and which offereth itself to me, without paying any fine 
or income. Behold^ I have entered already on my joumeyt 
where my house standeth for me prepared, and where I shall 
have riches, kinsfolks, delights, honours never failing." 

But original as Bunyan believed his own work to be, and as 
in the main undoubtedly it is, the same allegory had often been 
treated before him, so often indeed that to notice all preceding 
works of this kind would fiir exceed all reasonable limits here. 
Some of these may have fiiUen in Bunyan's way, and modified 
his own conception when he was not aware of any such influence. 
Mr. Montgomery, in his very able Introductory Essay to the 
* Pilgrim's Progress,' observes, " that a poem entitled ' the Pil- 
grimage,' in Whitney's Emblems,* and the emblem which ac- 
companies it, may have suggested to him the first idea of his 
story ; indeed, he says, if he had had Whitney's picture before 
him, he could not more accurately have copied it in words," 
than in the passage where Evangelist directs Christian to the 
Wicket-Gate. 

Another book in which a general resemblance to the ' Pil- 
grim's Progress ' has been observed, is the * Voyage of the Wan- 
dering Knight,* of which a translation firom the French of the 
Carmelite, Jean de Carthenay, was printed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the Carmelite himself having (as Mr. Douce has 
kindly informed me) imitated a French poem (once very 
popular), composed a.d. 1310, by Guill. de Guilleville, a monk 
of Chanliz, and entitled the Pelerin de la Vie Humaine, There 
is a vague general resemblance in the subject of this work, and 
some occasional resemblance in the details ; but the coincidences 
are such as the subject would naturally lead to, and the ' PQ- 
grim's Progress ' might have been exactly what it is, whether 
Bunyan had ever seen this book or not. But he had f certainly 

['*' Printed at Leyden in 1586.] 
. t Bunyan had evidently the following lively passage in his nund when he 
wrote the verses introductory to his Second Part: — 
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seen Bernard's ^ Isle of Man, or the L^al Prooeedings in Man- 
shire against Sin ; wherein by way of a continued Allegory^ the 
chief' Male&ctors disturbing both Church and Commonwealth 
are detected and attached ; with their arraignment and judicial 
trial, according to the Laws of England.' This was a popular 
book in Bunyan's time,* printed in a cheap form for popular 
sale, and ^^ to be sold by most booksellers." There is as much 
wit in it as in the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' and it is that vein of 
witf which Bunyan has worked with such good success. It 

" Well, I have clothed this Book as it is. It may be some hmnonr took 
me, as onoe it did old Jacob, who apparelled Joseph differently from all the 
rest of his brethren in a party-coloured coat It may also be that 1 look (as, 
Jacob did on Joseph) with more delight on this lad than on twenty other of 
his brelJiren bom before him» or on a younger Benjamin brought forth 
soon after him. — When I thus apparelled him, I intended to send him 
forth to his brethren, hoping thereby to procure him the more accept- 
ance, where he happily should come; and my expectation hath not 
failed: decdved altogether I am not, as was Jacob in sending his Joseph 
among his envious brethren ; forj not only hundreds, but some thousands^ 
haTe welcomed him to their houses. They say they like his countenance, 
his habit, and manner of speaking well ebough; though others, too nice, be 
not 80 well pleased therewith. 

*' But who can please all ? or how can any one so write or speak, as to 
content every man ? If any mistake me, and abuse him in their too carnal 
apprehension, without the truly intended spiritual use, let them blame them- 
selves, and neither me nor him ; for their feult is their own, which I wish 
them to amend. You that like him, I pray you still accept of him, for whose 
•ake, to further your spiritual meditation, I have sent him out with these 
Contents, and more marginal notes. His habit is no whit altered, which he 
is constrained by me to wear, not only on working days, but even upon holydays 
and Sundays too, if he go abroad. A fitter garment I have not now for him ; 
and if I should send out the poor lad naked, I know it would not please yon. 
This his coat, though not altered in the fashion,yet it is made somewnat longer. 
For though from his first birth into the world it be near a year, yet he is 
grown a little bigoer. Bat I think him to be come to his full stature ; so he 
will be but as a little pigmy, to be carried abroad in any man's pocket. I 
pray you now this (second) time accept him and use him as I have intended 
ror you, and you shall reap the firuit, though I forbid you not to be Chiistianly 
merry with mm. So fiire you well, in aJU friradly well wishes. R. B. May 
28, 1627." 

* The sixteenth edition was published in 1683. It was reprinted at 
Bristol about thirty years ago. [1808.] 

t In that vein Eiemard has also been followed by Bishop Womack, — ^unless 
indeed that excellent divine intended in his Propria qua maribus to satirize 
the absurd names given by the Puritans to their children : this however he 
might intend, and yet have imitated Bernard. The names of the Triers, in 
his ' Examination of Tilenus,'are Dr. Absolute, Mr. Fatality, Mr. Pretention, 
Mr. Efficax, Mr. Indefectible, Dr. Confidence, Mr. Meanwell, Mr. Simulant, 
Mr. Take-o'-Trost, Mr. Impertinent, Mr. Narrow-Oraoe, in whom Philip 
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wants the charm of stoiy, and has nothing of that romantic 
interest which ^^ holds children from sleep ;" and therefore its 
popularity has passed away. But it is written with great ^irit 
and ability, and for its own merit, as well as for the traits of the 
times with which it abounds, well deserves to be reprinted. 

No one who reads this little book can doubt that it had a con- 
siderable effect upon the style of Bunyan's invention. The Bee 
had been shown by this elder one where honey of a peculiar 
flavour might be extracted, but the new honey was of our £ee*8 
own gathering. 

Lately, however, a charge has been brought against John the 
Bee of direct and knavish plagiarism. The following paragraph 
appeared in some London journal, and was generally copied into 
the provincial newspapers : — '' The friends of John Bunyan will 
be much surprised to hear that he is not the author of the * Ffl- 
grim's Progress,' but the mere translator. It is, however, an act 
of plagiarism to publish it in such a way as to mislead his readers; 
but it is never too late to call things by their right names. 
The truth is, that the work was even published in French, 
Spanish, and Dutch, besides other languages, before John Bunyan 
saw it ; and we have ourselves seen a copy in the Dutch language, 
with numerous plates, printed long previous to Bunyan's time." 
** It is very difficult," says Mr. Montgomery, " to imagine for 
what purpose such a fiilsehood (if it be one) should be framed ; 
or how such a ^ict (if it be a &ct) could have been so long con* 
cealed; or when declared thus publicly, why it should never 
have been established by the production of this Dutch copy, 
with its numerous plates. Be this as it may, till the stoiy is 
authenticated it must be regarded as utterly unworthy of credit." 

I also, upon reading this notable paragra])h in a newspaper, 
felt as Montgomery had done, and as ^' it is never too soon to 
call things by their right names," bestowed upon it at once jts 
proper qualification. It would indeed be as impossible for me 

Nye was pensonated; Mr. Know-Litde, who stood for Hugh Peten: Dr. 
Dubious, whom nobody doubts to be the representation of &xter ; and Dr. 
Dam-Man, a name which was that of one of the secretaries of the Dort Synod, 
and which to ^n English ear perfectly desi^ated his rigid principles. 

This curious tract has been reprinted m Mr. Nichols's ' Calvinism and 
Arminianism Compared,' a work of more research concerning the age of James 
and Charles the First than any other in our hmguage. 
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to believe that Bunyan did not write the ' Pilgrim's Progress/ «s 
that Person did write a certain copy of verses entitled the Devil's 
Thoughts.* There must have been a grievous want of common 
s^ise in the person who wrote the paragraph, to suppose that 
such a plagiarism could have escaped detection till he discovered 
it ; Bunyan's book having been translated into those languages 
(and current in them), in one of which, according to him, the 
original, and in the others, earlier versions of that original than 
the English ^Pilgrim's Progress' were existing! But there 
must have been a more grievous want of fidelity in his asser* 
tions. If he had been able to read the book which he saw, this 
gross accusation could never have been brought against John 
Bunyan. 

The book in question (to which, without reference to this sup- 
posed plagiarism, Mr. Douce, with his wonted knowledge, had 
previously directed my attention) I have had an opportunity of 
perusing, through the kindness of its possessor, Mr. Offer. A 
person looking (like Bunyan's accuser) at the prints, and not 
understanding the language in which the book is written, might 
have supposed that hints had been taken from them for the ad<- 
ventures at the Slough of Despond, and at Vanity Fair ; but that 
the ' Pilgrim's Progress' was not a translation from the work he 
must have knowfiy for the Pilgrims in the prints are women ; and 
it required no knowledge of Dutch to perceive that the book is 
written not as a narrative, but in a series of Dialogues. 

Bolswert the engraver is the author of this book, which is en- 
titled the "f Pilgrimage of Dovekin and Willekin to their Be- 
loved in Jerusalem. The author was a true lover of his mother 
tongue, and more than once laments over the fashion of corrupting 
it with words borrowed from other languages : all the examples 
which he adduces of such adulterations are French. The book, 
though totally neglected now, was once very popular ; my vene- 
rable friend Bilderdijk | tells me ^< that it was one of the de- 
lights of his childhood." I am obliged to Mr. Major for a 

[♦ See Sonthey's Poetical Works (ed. 1844), p. 165.1 

t Dayfkens ende WillemynkeDs Pelgrima^e tot baren beminden bin* 
oen Jerusalem; hf^rlieder teghenspoet, belet ende eynde. Beschreven 
ende met sin-spelende beelden wtghegheren door Boetios a BoUwert T* 
Antwerpen, by Hieronimns VerduBsen, Ao. 1627. 

t [See Soathey's Poetical Works (ed. 1844), p. 210.] 
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French* translation of it, in which some intermediatp poaseasor 
has drawn his pen through the name of Boussean, that name 
appearing, upon comparing it with a &C'«imile in Bees's Cydo- 
peedia, and with an autograph also, to be in the hand-writing of 
Jean Jacques. The French translator, as might be expected, 
has carefully got rid of everything which relates to Flemish 
manners and feelings, and the raciness of the original is com- 
pletely lost in his version. 

The two sisters Dovekin and WiUekin are invited in a dream 
by the Beloved, in the language of the Canticles, to arise and 
come away. WiUekin, who is for a little more sle^, a little 
more slumber, is not inclined to accept the invitation, and dis- 
parages her lover, saying that he is no better than Joscqph the 
Carpenter, and Peter the Fisherman, with whom he used to ke^ 
company. Dovekin, however, persuades her to rise, and set off 
upon their pilgrimage to him ; it is but a day's journey : they 
wash at their outset in a river of clear water, which has its source 
in Borne, and (taking the Netherlands in its way) flows to Jeru- 
salem; and by this river they are to keep, or they will loae 
themselves. They gather flowers also at the beginning of their 
journey, for the purpose of presenting them to the Bridegroom 
and his mother, whose favour Dovekin says it is of the utmost 
importance to obtain, and who, she assures her sister, dearly 
loves the Netherlanders. The wilful sister collects her flowers 
without any choice or care, loses them, over-heats herself, and is 
obliged to go to the river to wash herself after eating ; she then 
finds her flowers again, and they proceed till they come to a 
village, where it happens to be &ir time, and WiUekin wiU not 
be dissuaded [by her prudent sister from stopping to look at some 
Mountebanks. The print annexed is what was supposed to 
represent Vanity Fair, whereas the story relates merely to a 
Flemish Kermes ; and the only adventure which be&lls the idle 
sister there is that she brings away from it certain living and 
loathsome parasites of humanity, who pass under a generic ^* 
pellatioH in the French version, but in the honest Dutch original 
are called by their own name. 

* T%a^e de Deux Soeurs, CdUmbelle et VoUmtaireUey vera leur Biem-Aimf 
en la Cit^ de JtHruealem: contenant plusieurs incidena arrivez pendant Unr 
vofoge. Par Boece de Bolswert. Nouvelle Edition corriff^ et chatiA m/m U 
attU du te^" -' '^^'^hie de figures en tailU-douce. A Zidge, 1734. 
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Qoing oat of her way to admire a peacock, Willekin steps in 

the dirt. Presently she must go see scxme calves at play ; a cow 

bemires her with a whisk of its tail, and she must repair to the 

river and cleanse herself there again ; Thank God for this river ! 

says Dovekin. Poor thoughtless, incorrigible Willekin thus 

goes on from one mishap to another, and taking a by-path &Ua 

into a ditch, which the detector of Bunyan's plagiarism imme** 

diately supposed to be his Slough of Despond. She goes on 

committing follies at every occasion, and some crimes ; and the 

md (for it must be needless to pursue the story) is that, when 

they come within sight of Jerusalem, she climbs a steep and 

dangerous place, notwithstanding her sister's entreaties, in order 

to obtain a better prospect ; the wind blows her down, she falls 

into a deep pit full of noxious creatures, where no help can be 

given her, and there she is left with broken bones, to her &te. 

Dovekin proceeds, reaches the suburbs of Jerusalem, undergoes 

a purification in a tub, then makes a triumphant entrance into 

the City of Jerusalem in a lofty chariot, and is there with all 

honour and solemnity espoused to the Bridegroom. And this is 

the book from which Bunyan was said to have stolen the Pilgrim's 

Progress! If ever there was a work which carried with it 

the stamp of otiginality in all its parts, it is that of John 

Bunyan I* 

[^ Mr. Southey has not mentioiied a work in English, of Banyan's own 
time, and from which, certainly, the general notion of his allegory might 
have been taken. The work we allude to is now before ns, entitled ' The 
Parable of the Pilgrim, written to a friend by Symon Patrick, D.D., Dean of 
Peterborough f — the same learned person, well known by his theological 
writings, and successively bishop of Chichester and Ely. * « * 

• • ♦ ♦ * ♦ If Dr. Patrick had seen the 

Pilgrim's Progress, he would probably, in the pride of academic learning, 
have scorned to adopt it as a model ; but, at all events, as a man of worth, he 
would never have denied the obligation if he had incurred one. ^ John 
Banyan, on his part, would in all likelihood have scorned, '* with his very 
heels," to borrow anything from a dean ; and we are satisfied that he would 
have cut his hand off rather than written the introductory verses we have 
quoted (before 'The Holy War'), had not his Pilgrim been entirely his 
own. 

Indeed whosoever will take the trouble of comparing the two works which, 
^nniing apou nearly the same allegory, and bearing very similar titles, came 
into existence at or about the very same time, will plainly see Uieir total dis- 
nmilarity. Bunyan's is a close and continoed allegory, in which the meta<t 
phorical fiction is sustained with all the minuteness of a real story. In Dr. 
Patrick's, the same plan is announced as arising from the earnest longing of 
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Mr. D'Israeli, firom whose works the best-informed reader 
may learn much, and who, in the temper of his writings as well 
aa in the research which they display, may be a useful model for 
succeeding authors, caUs Bunyan '^ the Spenser of the people." 
He is indeed the Prince of all all^;orists in prose. The allegoiy 
is never lost sight of in the First Fart ; in the Second it is not 
so uniformly preserved ; parties who begin their pilgrimage in 
childhood, grow up upon the way, pass through the stage of 
courtship, marry and are given in marriage, have childr^i and 
dispose of their children. Yet to most readers this second part 
is as delightful as^the first ; and Bunyan had perhaps more plea- 
sure in composing it, not only because he was chewing the cud 
of his old inventions, but because there can be no doubt that he 
complimented the friends whom he delighted to honour, by giving 
them a place among the persons of his tale. We may be sure 
that Mr. YaUant-for-the-Truth, Old Honest of the Town of 
Stupidity, Mr. Despondency and his daughter Much-afraid, and 
their companions, were well known in '^ Bishop BunyanV dio« 
cese ; and if no real characters were designed by him in those 
who are less &vourably introduced as turning back on their 
journey, striking into by-paths, or slumbering by the way, like- 
nesses would be discovered where none were intended. 

None but those who have acquired the ill habit of always 
reading criticaDy, can wish the Second Part had not been written, 
or feel it as a clog upon the first. There is a pleasure in travel- 
ling with another company over the same ground, a pleasure of 
ranimscence, neither inferior in kind nor in degree to that which 
is derived from a first impression. The author evidently felt 
this, and we are indebted to it for some beautiful passages of 
repose, such as that in the Valley of Humiliation. The manner 



a traveller, whom he calls Philotheos or TkeophilnSy whose deares are fixed 
onjouineyiiigto Jeiiisalemasainlgnm. * * # Yet 

Dr. Patrick had tbe applause oi iis own time. The first e^tion of his 
ParaUe appeared in 1678 ; and the sixth, which now lies before us, is dated 
1678.~SnL Waiter Socyrr, Qtuart. Bev^ toL xliiL 

The paper upon Banyan, in the last Quarterly Keview, is by Sir Walter. 
He has not obserred, and I, when I wrote the life, had fo rgot t en, that the 
** Compleat design of a Pilgrim's Progress^ is to be fimnd in Lndan's * Her- 
motimns.' Not that Banyan saw it there^ bat that the obviooB allegory 
had presented itself to Lncian's mind as well as to many others. — Jjeiter 
from Somtkef to Sir Egertm Brydges, * Antobipgn^y of Bnrdgei»' ^voL ii. 
p. S85.] 
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ill which Christian's battle is referred to, and the traces of it 
pointed out, reminds me of what is perhaps the best inu^ined 
scene in Falmerin of England, where Palmerin enters a chapel, 
and is shown the tombs of some of the knights of King Lisuarte's 
court. 

Bunyan concludes with something like a promise of a Third 
Paxt.* There appeared one after his death, by some unknown 
hand, and it has had the fortune to be included in many editions 
of the original work. It is impossible to state through how 
many editions that work has passed ; probably no other book in 
the English language has obtained so constant and so wide a 
sale. The prints which have been engraved to illustrate it 
would form a collection, not so extensive indeed, but almost as 
curious, as that which Mr. Duppa saw at Yallombrosa, where a 
monk had got together about eight thousand different engravings 
of the Virgin Mary. The worst specimens, both in wood and 
copper, would be found among them ; as now some of the best 
are to be added. When the reader has seen Giant Slaygood 
w ith Mr. Feeble-mind in his hand, he will I think agree with me, 
that if a nation of Anakim existed at this day, the artist by 
whom that print was designed and executed would deserve to be 
appointed historical painter to his Highness the Prince of the 
Giants. 

The Pilgrim's Progress has more than once been '^ done into 
verse," but I have seen only one version, and that of only the 
First Part. It was printed by R. Tookey, and to be sold by the 
booksellers of London and Westminster ; but if there be a date 
to this version, it has been torn off with the corner of the title- 
page, from this well-thumbed and well-worn copy, for the use of 
which (as of other rare books that have been most useful on the 
present occasion) I am obliged to Mr. Alexander Chalmers. 
The versification is in the lowest Witherish strain, one degree 

[* " Should it be mv lot to go that way asaio, I may ^ve to those that de- 
nre^it an account of what I am here silent abont Meantmie I bid my readers 
adieii." 

The author hinte, at the end of the second part, as if " it might be his lot 
to go this way again ;" norwas his mind that light species of soil which could 
be exhausted by two crops. But he left to another and very inferior hand 
the task of composing a third part, containing the adventures of one Tender 
Conscience, fiu* unworthy to be bound up, as it sometimes is, with John Bnnyan's 
matchlffls parable. — Sir Walter Scc^, Quart. Rev* vol. xliii., p. 490. 

N 
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only above Bunyan's own ; yet here and there with indications 
of more power than the writer has thought proper to put forth. 
In general the version keeps close to the original. In one pkce 
a stroke of satire is put into Apollyon's mouth, against the oc- 
casional conformists — 

** Come go with me occasionally back. 
Rather than a preferment lose or lack." 

And after the Pilgprims have crossed the river, this singular 

illustration occurs — 

'' Then on all sides the heavenly host enclose. 
As through the upper regions all arose ; 
With mighty shouts and louder harmonies, 
Heaven's Opera seemed as glorious to the eyes 
As if they luid drawn np the curtain of the skies." 

Though the story certainly is not improved by versifying it, 
it is less injured than might have been supposed in the process; 
and perhaps most readers would read it with as much interest in 
the one dress as in the other. 

A stranger experiment was tried upon the Pilgrim's Progress, 
in translating it into other words, altering the names, and pub- 
lishing it under the title of the Progress of the Pilgrim,* with- 
out any intimation that this version is not an original work. 
Evangelist is here called Good-news ; Worldly Wisonan, Mr. 
Politic Worldly ; Legality, Mr. Law-do ; the Interpreter, Di- 
rector ; the Palace Beautiful, Graces' Hall ; Vanity Town is 
Mundus ; the Giant is Giant Desperation of Diffident Castle; 
and the prisoners released from it, instead of Mr. Despondency 
and his daughter Much-afi:aid, are ^^ one Much-cast-down, and 
his kinsman Almost-Overcome." This would appear to have 
been merely the device of some knavish bookseller for evading 
the laws which protect literary property ; but the person em- 
ployed in disguising the stolen goods must have been a Bomaa 
Catholic, for he has omitted all mention of Giant Pope, and 
Fidelius suffers martyrdom by being hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

♦ " In two Parts oompleat Part I. His Pilgrimage from the present World 
to the World to come ; discovering the difficulties of his settmg fbrtfa, the 
hazards of his journey, and his safe arrival at the Heavenly Canaan. Part IL 
The Pilgrima^ of Christiana, the wife of Christianus, with her four children ; 
describing their dangerous journey, and safe arrival at the Land of the Blessed, 
written by way of dream. Adorned with several new Pictures. Hoc. xii. 10. 
/ have lued similitudes" London : printed by W. O. for J. Blare» at the 
Lookine-Glass. on London-Bridge^ 1705. 
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The dialogues are much curtailed, and the book, as might be 
expected, very much worsened throughout ; except that better 

verses are inserted. 

Bunyan could little have supposed that his book would ever 
be adapted for sale among the Romanists. Whether this was 
done in the earliest French translation I do not know ; but in 
the second there is no Giant Pope ; and lest the circumstances 
of the author should operate unfavourably for the reception of 
his work, he is designated as un Ministre Anglois, mmmi Jean 
Bunian, Pasteur (Tune Eglise dans la Vilk de Bedfort en 
Angkterre. This contains only the First Part, but promises the 
Second, should it be well received. The First Part, under the 
title of < le Pelerinage d!un nomme Chretien," forms one of the 
volumes of the Petite Bibliotheque du Catkolique, and bears in 
the title-page a glorified head of the Virgin. A Portuguese 
translation (of the First Part also), and in like manner cut down 
to the opinions of the public for which it was designed, was pub- 
lished in 1782. Indeed I believe there is no European language 
into which the ^Pilgrim's Progress* has not been translated. 
The ' Holy War' has been little less popular ;* and if the ' Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman* has not been as generally read, it is 
because the subject is less agreeable, not that it has been treated 
with inferior ability. 

[* Bunyan added another work to those by which he was alr«a^.^,^- 
giAshed :-.thi8 was 'The Holy War made by King Shaddai ^po^.^^^f*^/^ 
for the regaining of the metropolis of the World ; or, thelosmg Mid reto^g 
of Manaoul.' In this aUegory the fall of man is figured under tiie tjpe <>* a 
flourishmg city, reduced under the tyranny of the giant Ihabolus, or tne 
Prince of EvU ; and recovered, after a tedious siege, by In?™*'^^®i: .*'^t !^? 
of Shaddai, its founder and true lord. A late reverend editor of this worK 
has said that " Mr. Bunyan was better qualified than most ministers to treat 
this subject with propriety, having been himself a soldier, and knowing Dy 
experience the e^ls and hardships of war. He displays throughout h^ 
accurate knowledge of the Bible and its distincmshed doctrines; his aeep 
acquamtance with the human heart, and its desperate wickedness ; nis 
knowledge of the devices of Satan, and of the prejudices of ^e carnal mmd 
against the Gospel." To this panegyric we entirely subscribe, e^<»Pt tjat 
we do not see that Bunyan has made much use of any military knowie^ 
which he might possess. Mansoul is attacked by mounte, shngs, and batter- 
ing-fams-weapons out of date at the time of our civil wars ; and ^e c^ 
only trace the author's soldierly experience m his referrmg to the pomts oi 
war then performed, as « Boot and saddle," " Horse and away, and so form. 
Indeed, the greatest risk which he seems to have incurred, m his mijj^ 
eapadty, was one somewhat resembling the escape of Sir Roger de Coverley-fi 
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I have only now to express my thanks to Mr. Rodd, the book- 
seller, for the information with which he kindly assisted me ; 
and to Mr. Major, who in publishing the most beautiful edition 
that has ever appeared of this famous book, has, by sparing no 
zeal in the collection of materials for it, enabled me to say that 
it is also the most correct. 

In one of the volumes collected from various quarters, which 
were sent me for this purpose, I observe the name of W. Hone, 
and notice it that I may take the opportunity of recommending 
his ' Every-Day Book,' and * Table Book,' to those who are in- 
terested in the preservation of our national and local customs. 
By these very curious publications their compiler has rendered 
good service in an important department of literature^ and he 
may render yet more if he obtain the encouragement which he 
well deserves. 

Keswick, March 13, 1830. 

ancestor at Worcester, who was saved from the slaughter of that action by 
having been absent from tihe field. In like manner, Bimyan, having been 
appointed to attend at the siege of Leicester, a fellow-soldier Tolunteered 
to perform the iservice in his stead, and was Acre slain. Upon the whole, 
though the * Holy War* be a work of great mgenuity, it wants the simplicity 
and mtense interest Whidi are the charms of the 'Pilgrim's Progress.' — 
Sm Walter Scott, Quart, i?«;.,vol. xliii., p. 491.] 



THE END. 
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